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INTRODUCTION 


A word of preliminary explanation: the idea of this book origin- 
ated with the young scholar and writer whose name appears 
first on the title page. It was he who packed a tin trunk full of files 
and loose papers, together with check-hsts of further references, 
a schedule for the arrangement of the material a. tJ more than one 
draft essay to explain his sense of its purpose and philosophy; even 
thetitle had been chosen, and the book advertised for pubheation, 
before lid was sought. Indeed when I used to meet my future 
co-editor (if that appelation is quite fair to him) here and there 
about London, it was by no means always to hear of his long- 
projected work. He spoke shyly of it, if at all, with a degree of 
hesitation at its potential range and hulk; I had the impression of 
a remote and secret country over which his studies hovered, at 
once sensitive and scrupulous, often impeded by all sorts of diffi- 
cult circumstance but, in any case, not eager to rush to the vul- 
garity of a quick conclusion. Once he hinted that I might care to 
collaborate, at a time when 1 didn’t feel capable of doing so. And 
then later and rather quickly, his own circumstances worsening 
and the delivery of the manuscript being overdue, it became 
apparent that if somebody didn’t put the thing into shape - define 
the hinterland, people the map, bluster about with bull-dozers 
and cement - the whole exploration would go by the board. 

It was flattering to my scholarship to think that I could be at 
dll efficient about this, but not, of course, pleasant to step into 
another man’s shoes, inevitably alter his direction (for his general 
analytical plan had to be abandoned) and scurry where he had 
loitered and paused to think. Yet it eas rewarding to plunge deep 
into libraries again, checking his references and adding now and 
then a discovery of my own; rewarding simply to know more - 
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about anything, I’d almost say - but in this case about a subject, 
not easily definable, which teased adolescence and now bore upon 
education and much else; and stimulating to find less of the smell 
of sulphur than one had imagined, less of the austere sweat-sour 
locker-room, and more that was lyrical and gay, more ofjest and 
gesture - Alldbiades in search of Agathon, with the wreath 
shpping over his eyes, or the roses that must wear their even 
brighter recipient, or Ganymede being fanned by a feather from 
Hermes’ wing - until one came to some of the noblest expressions 
of the greatest minds. 

The subject, as I grew to see it, was any friendship between 
men strong enough to deserve one of the more serious senses of the 
world ‘love’. (‘. . . Sweet to me above all sweetness of this life’ was 
St Augustine’s cry in liis old unreconstructed days, as he thought 
of the friend ‘whom so passionately I had loved’. And St Anselm 
was to speak as strongly from his wealth of Christian fellowsliip : 
‘whatever I know about thee is sweet and joyous to my spirit . . . 
thy spirit and mine can never bear to be absent from each other, 
but unceasingly are intertwined’.) Thus amongst the Greeks Eros 
would include the heroic comradeship of Achilles and Patroklos, 
and also the noble example and manly training offered by Herakles 
to his page, Hylas, rough mythical prototypes of the educational 
relationship oi’Inspirer and Listener, and not dissimilar to that 
dependence of squire upon liege-lord we find in our own Old 
English poem. The Wanderer: 

Pinceii him on mode Poet he his mondryhten 
clyppe and cysse, and on cneo leege 

honda and hcafod, swa he hwilum ®r 

in geardagum giefstoles breae . . .^ 

Plato’s idealizing and sublimating attitude to manners he knew to* 
be sensuous and often sensual would be an important part of it, 
propounding much to be found later in Persian Sufism, in aspects 

^ ‘ ... it seems to him in his mind that he clasps and kisses his lord and lays 
hands and head on his knee, as when erstwhile in past days he was near the 
gift-throne.’ 
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of the Christian tradition and in the theory of the Renaissance 
and it would inevitably extend to extremes, to the dalliance 
of the Greek Anthology and the gross, if hilarious, amours 
of Rome. 

This limiting extremism is far from most people’s taste. 
Againsl^ the backgroimd of our society, whether conceived in 
terms of Christian ethics or of the ‘natural’ self-realization imp- 
licit in a scientific humanism, to accept it for oneself is pretty 
obviously to invite moral and psychological disaster. In the 
frank world of contemporary letters one hears enough in all 
conscience of restlessness, unhappy promiscuity, disillusion, guilt, 
cult attitudinizing, and the decay of feelings into sentimentahty 
and self-pity, together with the alcoholism and even suicide so 
often brought in their train. I am enough of a Freudian to believe 
that ^f^-'ngly and narrowly erotic friendsliips are normal at 
stages of growing up but that there comes a time to put away 
cliildish things (which may be easier to do if one has had one’s fill 
of them). A sense of history certainly militates against assuming 
that the (Jreek ideal - or, for that matter, the Greek licence - can 
be appealed to as condoning much that is prevalent today. Effemi- 
nacy was abhorrent to the Greeks and the family was of course 
essential to a vigorous polis. It is however an over-simphfication 
to imagine that the placing of a supreme value upon the affmity 
of friends most often arose when the status ot Wv men was held 
to be inferior; this may have been true of Sparta and Athens but 
docs not apply to some of the Greek communities in the East or 
in Southern Italy; it is certainly untrue of the Provence of the 
Troubadours, Mcdiccan Florence or Elizabethan England. 
Aristocratic and militaristic societies often found the love of 
women distracting and enervating, beside which jcxual infatua- 
tion was regarded as too unstable to provide a central value - it 
was, in fact, a madness. Thus Aristophanes argues in the Synipch- 
Slum: ‘It is not immodesty that leads them to such pleasures, but 
daring, fortitude and mascuhnity ... in after years they are the 
only men who show any real manliness in pubUc hfe.’ This sense 
of a high thinking and responsible chtc extends down to the 
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Germany of Stefan George. There is an echo of it in the words 
of a twelfth-century Moor of Lisbon: 

Let me drink with lads of breed, 

Noble all of birth and deed. 

Before the discovery of romantic love in marriage it was easy 
t think like Montaigne. This exceedingly clear-headed ^reiich- 
m m put on record that he would have liked to have been friends 
with his wife, if this had been possible : to women men’s feelings 
were ‘a rash and wavering fire’ which, at their strongest, became 
‘an ague’ and ‘mad’ ; such corporeal desires were quickly subject 
to satiety and could form no part of a friendship which was, by 
nature, spiritual; ‘love’ was thus inferior to friendship. Michel- 
angelo makes the same point in one of his sonnets. 

The love of that whereof I speak ascends : 

Woman is different far; the love of her 
But ill befits a heart manly and wise. 

The one love soars, the other earthward tends ; 

The soul lights tliis, while that the senses stir; 

And still lust’s arrow at base quarry flies. 

Nevertheless one could as little deny a fuller sense of Eros to 
Montaigne’s relationship with dc la Boctie as to find Plato’s 
idealism in tha Phaedrus unpassionate, when a ‘god-like face or 
form’ echoes the heavenly vision and induces ‘a shuddering chill’ 
soon followed by ‘a sweating and glow of unwonted heat’ - or to 
accuse Michelangelo’s or Shakespeare’s sonnets of lacktif feeling, 
or misunderstand the ‘mystical union’ of Sir Thomas Browne, 
Father Hopkins’s ‘To the Father through the features ofmeii’s faces’ 
and the breezy democracy of Walt Wliitman. This needs to be 
said because Eros is by no means generally ‘erotic’ and has 
intensities which may or may not involve sensuousness quite apart 
from carnality. 

Nowadays we arc more prepared to admit that there can be a 
graduated spectrum in these things, and that the Unconscious may 
have reasons and powers of its owti which the individual releases 
in forms adjusted to his sense of reahty, rejoicing in the richness of 
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the impulse to live and praise and create but re-interpreting the 
hidden motive. A key figure here is Lawrence. Lawrence was a 
pioneer in the sexual revolution, a man who devoted a Ufetime 
to the exploration of what really went on between men and 
women, but from The White Peacock to The Plumed Serpent he was 
also interested in ‘mateship’, the relationship between men : ‘ . 
wc looked at each other with eyes of still laughter, and our love 
was perfect for a moment, more perfect than any love I have 
known since, cither for man or woman’. That is from the early 
novel but it is echoed in the Gerald-Birkin scenes of Women In 
Love: Tve gone after women - and been keen enough over some 
of them. But I’ve never felt love. I don’t belicv'* I’ve ever felt as 
much love for a woman, as 1 have for you . . .’ Lawrence of course 
took life very seriously and was more than a bit of a puritan - his 
supp'>i -rs in the recent Lady Chatterley case were no less 
humourless - and the male ritual of the Mexican novel may strike 
readers as nearing absurdity; the general truth of what he said, 
however, is not endangered by the dark and visceral nature of his 
treatment and must have been a coir monplace of simple imana- 
lytical people throughout history. Eros, after all, has woken the 
response ofdchght and praise, of the desire for possession whether 
materially or aesthetically, and the sense of consciousness height- 
ened and exulting in its unity with the whole fabric of being, in 
relation to landscape, objects ofnatuic, animals, cli Idren and their 
reflected presences in art. In our own period oi a science and 
technology run wild, when the dominating images are of metal, 
plastic, smoke and fire, can wc have enough of generalized Eros? 
I am reminded of the Thcokntan poem: . . and on the water 
floated the voice of a child saying “Rejoice ye that love, for he 
that did hate is slain; and love ye that hate, for the God knoweth 
4iow to judge’’.’ A succeeding culture echoed this: Cras amet qui 
uumquam amavit quique amavit cras amet. 

To those who deny the sliifting spectrum of human feelings, 
and the mystery of their source, * may seem heresy to place 
Tennyson’s affection for Hallam alongside that of Wilde for 
Bosjp or Proust’s for his chauffeur; can Giton and Billy Budd, 
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‘Posh’ and Gide’s Arab, Bathyllos and David Blaise exist in one 
book? The question here may well be the nature of Eros - and, 
as I have already explained, I have left this as I found it, imprecise : 
veiled, if you will, in the radiance befitting a god’, I do not think 
it is the job of an anthologist to be too firm about his categories, 
at least when the collection is something of a pioneer. Th# grave 
reader may object here and there to a passage wliich he feels quite 
irrelevant; he may be surprised and shocked to find ardour m 
unexpected places - in Sir Thomas Browne, for instance, or Gray 
or Byron or Melville; he may turn back to his Aristotle or Cicero, 
to common-sense and an equable tone, disturbed a little that even 
the famous Abbot of Bee speaks of ‘one soul in two bodies’ w'hich 
echoes Peter Abelard on David and Jonathan. But although 
Aristotle is schematic and measured, and Cicero charming and 
cool, the god’s wings flash behind the lines : ‘It is only between 
those who are good, and resemble one another in their goodness, 
that friendship is perfect,’ the voice from the Lyceum intones but 
not without a reference shortly afterwards to physical beauty, and 
beauty’s waning, and the cliance of a fricndsliip lasting because 
the two have learned to love each other’s characters. And Cicero, 
who may seem to some to go on and on, stands firmly for the ideal 
friendship, the ‘pure and faultless kind’ whose entire profit, he 
says, ‘is in the love itself’. No wonder that Francis Bacon, thinking 
of the classical past (and liimself full of comnion-sensical points), 
remarks ‘they were princes that had wives, sons, nephewis, and yet 
all those could not supply the comfort of friendship’. 

The net is widely cast, then, and its mesh is also irregular and 
over-big. Experts will doubtless regret the absence of the literatures 
of Russia, China and Japan and much else that might have gone 
towards the making of a fuller book. What is here is mostly 
western stuff, European and North American, with some influx 
from the Moors and Persians: the expected passages, I imagine, 
but with here and there a small surprise. Much is translation. 

' Robert Graves says tartly in his Greek Myths (Penguin): *Eros was nevei 
considered a sufficiently responsible god to figure among the ruling Olympian 
family of Twelve/ 
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Although the theme has been paramount - a theme for the most 
part expressed by writers of importance - 1 hope the passages 
read attractively on their own. A loose connective tissue has been 
provided. One imagines that people concerned professionally with 
education and the helping of youth may find the subject-matter of 
particular interest, for it is a youthful world that is presented; I 
hope that such readers will anyway be incapable of the brusque 
dismissal made by the favourite schoolmaster to whom I showed 
the copy of Petronius my father had given me at the age of 
fifteen or sixteen, ‘A very wicked man !’ thus blocking adolescent 
curiosity and creative drive. But to most Eros is likely to be, as I 
am sure my co-editor would wish, not a specialized garden to 
browse in or avoid, but one of the roads through the famihar but 
ever surprising public park of humanity. 

* ★ * 


Patrick Anderson 




I 


The 

Great Originals 


GcncrrM^'^ns of readers must have first learned the poetry of 
friendship from the Book of Samuel. Coming to the story as 
children, they may well have found it the ideal reflection of some 
affinity or twin-ship of their own in ‘Ic paradis dcs amours 
enfantins’. 


DAVID'S LAMENT 

And David lamented with this lamentation over Saul and over 
Jonathan his son: 

The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places how arc the 
mighty fallen! 

Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon; lest the 
daughters of the Philistines rejoice, lest the daughters of the 
•imcircLiincised triumph. 

Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither let there be 
rain, upon you, nor fields of offerings : for there the shield of the mighty 
is vilely cast away, the shield of Saul, as though he had not been 
anointed with oil. 

From the blood of the slam, from the fat of the mighty, the bow of 
Jonathan turned not back, and the sword of Saul returned not empty. 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and plcu:>ant in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided: they were swifter than eagles, they were 
stronger than lions. 
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Yc daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you in scarlet, 
with other delights, who put on ornaments of gold upon your 
apparel. 

How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle ! O Jonathan, 
thou wast slain in thine high places. 

I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: very plcaj^nt hast 
thou been unto me: thy love to me was wonderful, passing the love 
of women. 

I low arc the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war perished ! 

(2 Samuel i, 17-27) 

★ * 

ACHILLES AND PATROKLOS 

These two friends represented in Homeric legend, as the tyrant- 
slayers, Harmodios and Aristogeiton, were to do in Atheman 
history, the archetype of noble comradeships In the first two 
extracts from the Iliad which follow, we see the friends’ mutual 
establishment, withdrawi from the rest of the Greek army 
opposing Troy, at tlie moment when an embassy is attempting 
to win them back. The atmosphere is one of feudal simplicity 
and barbaric splendour; of fire, meat, wine, magnificently chased 
goblets and submissive captive girls. But the third passage con- 
cerns the grief of Achilles when he learns that his friend, to whom 
he has lent his" armour, has been finally struck down fighting in 
his stead. 

THEN ACHILLES fleet of foot greeted them and said: ‘Welcome; 
verily yc are friends that arc come - sore indeed is the need even yc 
that are dearest of the Achaians to me even in my wrath.’ 

So spake noble Achilles and led them forward, and made them sit on 
settles and carpets of purple ; and anon he spake to Patroklos being near : 
‘Bring forth a greater bowl, thou son of Mcnoitios; mingle strongej 
drink, and prepare each man a cup, for dearest of men arc these that arc 
under my roof.’ 

So said he, and Patroklos hearkened to his dear comrade. He cast 
down a great flcshing-block in the fire-light, and laid thereon a sheep’s 
back and a fat goat’s, and a great hog’s chine rich with fat. And 
Automedon held them for him, while Achilles carved. Then he sliced 
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well the meat and pierced it through with spits, and Menoitios* son, 
that godlike hero, made the fire burn high. Then when the fire was 
burned down and the flame waned, he scattered the embers and laid 
the spits thereover, resting them on the spit-racks, when he had 
sprinkled them with holy salt. Then when he had roasted the meat and 
apportioned it in the platters, Patroklos took bread and dealt it forth on 
the table in fair baskets, and Achilles dealt the meat. And he sate him 
over against godlike Odysseus by the other wall, and bade his comrade 
Patroklos do sacrifice to the gods; so he cast the first-fruits into the 
fire. Then put they forth their hands to the good cheer lying before 
them. And when they had put from them the desire of meat and drink, 
Aias nodded to Phoinix. 

{Iliad, Book 9, tr. Lang, LctC ajid Myers) 


At tb‘' c nclusioii of speeches by Odysseus, the aged Phoinix 
and Aias, Achilles replies: 

. . thou seemest to speak all this almost after mine own mind; but my 
heart swellest with wrath as oft as I bethink me of those things, how 
Atreides entreated me arrogantly among the Argives, as though I 
were some worthless sojourner. But go ye and declare my message; I 
will not take thought of bloody war until that wise Priam*s son, 
noble Hector, come to the Myrmidons' huts and ships, slaying the 
Argives, and smirch the ships with fire. But about mine hut and black 
ship I ween that Hector, though he be very eager for I attle, shall be 
refrained.' , 

So said he, and they took each man a two-handled cup, and made 
libation and went back along the line of ships; and Odysseus led the 
tvay. And Patroklos bade his fellows and handmaidens spread with all 
speed a thick couch for Phoinix; and they obeyed and spread a couch 
as he ordained, fleeces and rugs and fine flock of linen. Then the old 
ipan laid him down and tarried for bright Dawn. And Achilles slept 
in the corner of the morticed hut, and by his side lay a woman that he 
brought from Lesbos, even Phorbas' daughter fair-cheeked Diomede. 
And on the other side Patroklos lay, -md by his side likewise fair- 
girdled Iphis, whom noble Acliillcs gave him at the taking of steep 
Skyros, the city of Enyous. 



The Great Oriqinah 


THE GRIEF OF ACHILLES 

While thus he held debate in his heart and soul, there drew nigh unto 
him noble Nestor’s son, shedding hot tears, and spake his grievous 
tidings: ‘Ay me, wise PeJeiis’ son, very bitter tidings must thou hear, 
such as I would had never been. Fallen is Patroklos, and^they arc 
fighting around his body, naked, for his armour is held by Hector 
of the glancing helm.* 

Thus spake he, and a black cloud of grief enwrapped Achilles, and 
with both hands he took dark dust and poured it over liis head and 
defiled his comely face, and on his fragrant doublet black ashes fell. 
And himself in the dust lay mighty and mightily fallen, and with his 
own hands tore and marred his hair. And the handmaidens, whom 
Achilles and Patroklos took captive, cried aloud in the grief of their 
hearts, and ran forth around valiant Achilles, and all beat on their 
breasts with their hands, and the knees of each of them were unstrung. 
And Antilochos on the other side wailed and shed tears, holding 
Achilles’ hands while he groaned in his noble heart, for he feared lest he 
should cleave his throat with the sword. Then terribly moaned Achilles ; 
and his lady mother heard him as she sate in the depths of the sea beside 
her ancient sire. And thereon she uttered a cry, and the goddesses 
flocked around her, all the daughters of Nereus that ’"’ere in the deep 
of the sea . , . With these the bright cave was filled, and they all beat 
together on their breasts, and Thetis led the lament: ‘Listen, sister 
Nereids, that ye all hear and know well what sorrows arc in my heart. 
Ay me unhappy, ay me that bare to my sorrow the first of men! 
For after I had bom a son noble and strong, the chief of heroes, and he 
shot up like a young branch, then when I had reared him as a plant 
in a very fruitful field I sent him in beaked ships to Ilios to fight against 
the men of Troy; but never again shall I welcome him back to hi? 
home, to the house of Pelcus. And while he yet liveth in my sight and 
bcholdcth the light of the sun, he sorrowTth, neither can I help him 
any wliit though I go unto him. But I will go, that I may look upejn 
my dear child, and learn what sorrow hath come to him though he 
abide aloof from the war.’ 

[After her approach . . .] Then groaning heavily spake unto her 
Achilles fleet of foot: ‘My mother, that prayer truly hath the Olympian 
accomplished for me. But what delight have I therein, since my dear 
comrade is dead, Patroklos, whom I honoured above all my coi^iradcs 
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as it were my very self? Him have I lost, and Hector that slew him hath 
stripped from him the armour great and fair, a wonder to behold, that 
the gods gave to Pclcus a splendid gift, on the day when they laid 
thee in the bed of a mortal man. Would thou hadst abode among 
the deathless daughters of the sea, and Peleiis had wedded a mortal 
bride ! JBj^it now, that thou inayest have sorrow a thousandfold in thy 
heart for a dead son, never shalt thou welcome him back home, since 
my soul biddeth me also live no longer nor abide among men, if 
Hector be not first smitten by my spear and yield his life, and pay for 
his slaugliter of Patroklos, Menoitios* son.’ 

Then answered unto him Thetis shedding tears: ‘Shortlived, I 
ween, must thou be then, my child, by what thou sayest, for straight- 
way after Hector is death appointed unto thee.’ Then mightily moved 
spake unto her Achilles fleet of foot: ‘Straightway I die, since I 
might not succour my comrade at his slaying. He hath fallen afar from 
\m cou ’^^' ) 'ud lacked my help in his sore need. Now therefore, since 
I go not back to my dear native land, neither have at all been succour 
to Patroklos nor to all my other comrades that have been slain by 
noble Hector, but I sit beside my ship a profitless burden of the earth, 

I that in war am such an one as is none else of the mail-clad Achalans, 
though in council arc others better - may strife perish utterly among 
gods and men, and wrath that stirreth even a wise man to be vexed, 
Avrath that far sweeter than trickling honey waxeth like smoke in the 
breasts of men, even as I was wroth even now against Agamemnon 
king of men. But bygones will we let be, for all our pain, curbing the 
heart in our breasts under necessity. Now go I forth, tba I may light 
on the dcstrpycr of him I loved, on Hector: then will I acc* pt my death 
whensoever Zeus willeth to accomplish it and the other immortal 
gods.’ 

[Ihidy Book i8) 

★ ★ ★ 

Alexander Pope’s rendering of the passion of Achilles and of 
his first speech to his mother is as follows: 

A sudden horror shot through all the chief. 

And wrapp’d his senses in the cK .id of grief; 

Cast on the ground, with furious hands he spread 
The scorching ashes o’er his graceful head; 
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His purple garments, and his golden hairs. 

Those he deforms with dust, and these he tears ; 

On the hard soil his groaning breast he threw. 

And roll’d and grovcll’d, as to earth he grew. 

The virgin captives, with disorder’d charms, 

(Won by his own, or by Patroclus* arms,) 

Rush’d from their tents with cries; and gathering round. 
Beat their white breasts, and fainted on the ground 
While Nestor’s son sustains a manlier part, 

Ajid mourns the warrior with a warnor’s heart. 

Hangs on his arms, amidst his frantic woe, 

And oft prevents the meditated blow. 
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He, deeply groaning - ‘To tins cureless giicf. 
Not even the Thunderer’s favour brings relief 
Patroclus - Ah ^ - say, goddess, can I boast 
A pleasure now^ revenge itself is lost, 

Patroclus, loved of all my martial tram. 

Beyond mankind, beyond myself, is slam * 

Lost arc those arms the gods themselves bestow’d 
On Pclcus; Hector bears the glorious load. 

Cursed by that day, when all the powers above 
Thy charms submitted to a mortal love 
O hadst thou still, a sister of the mam, 

Pursued the pleasures of the watery reign 
And happier Pclcus, less ambitious, led 
A mortal beauty to his cc]ual bed ! 

Ere the sad fruit of thy unhappy womb 

Had caused such sorrows past, and woes to come. 

For soon, alas ! that wretched offspring slam. 

New woes, new sorrows, shall create again. 

’Tis not in fate the alternate now to give, 
Patroclus dead, Achilles hates to hvc. 

Let me revenge it on proud Hector’s heart. 

Let his last spirit smoke upon my dart ; 

On these conditions will I breathe: till then, 
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IIERAKLES AND HYLAS 

This friendship is archetypal, too, but is of the kind - so important 
to the Greeks - which involves the love of an older man for a 
younger, whom he seeks to train in virtue and manhness. Both 
hero and lad were members of Jason’s Argonauts who set sail in 
search oT the Golden Fleece. 

Not, Nicias, as we dreamed once, for us alone was Love 
Begotten - whoever his parent, among the powers above ; 

How lovely is life’s loveliness, not first are we 
To feel, whose mould is mortal, who no to-morrow see. 

Long since that iron heart of the son of Amphitryon. 

That braved the lion of the mountain, by the love of a lad was won - 
By the young beauty of Hylas and the grace of his tossing hair. 

He targ^: *!ie boy tlio<;e lessons, with a loving father’s care, 

That had made lurnsclf a hero, sung in the mouths of men; 

Never an hour could part them -not the high noon, nor when 
The white-maned steeds of Mommg charged up the Heaven’s steep, 
Nor when the piping chickens were looking up to sleep 
Where aloft on the sooty rafter their mother flapped her wings - 
That the boy might grow to a manhood perfect in all things, 

A yokefellow true and trusted, after the hero’s heart. 

Then fell the days when Jason made ready to depart 
In quest of the Golden Fleece; and now on every hand 
Each warrior of valour, the flower of every land, 

Flocked to the muster - among them, to rich lolcus’ siiore, 

That man of many labours, whom once Alcmena bore, 

The heroine of Mideia; and in his company 

Came Hylas, where fair-benched Argo lay beached beside the sea - 
Argo, that like an eagle, soaring the watery waste. 

Passed untouched through the Clashing Rocks, and onward raced 
'!fo wards the deep mouth of Phasis - while rooted crags grew they. 
But, at the Pleiads’ rismg, when Spring has gone her way, 

And on the upland borders the young lambs flock to feed. 

Then to the quest before them the heroes gave their heed; 

The thwarts of hollow Argo they manned, and spreading sail 
On the third day reached the Hellespont, before the south-west gale; 
And moored her within Propontis, where the Kianians’ kine 
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Drive broad tlirougli the loam their furrow, till bright their plough- 
shares shine, 

Tlien springing ashore her rowers niaJc ready at cvcjifaJI, 

Pair by pair, their supper - but a common couch for all; 

For many bladed rushes, much galingalc grew deep 

There in the mead; and they mowed them, to make soft beds to sleep. 

But now for water Hylas, the golden-haired, was gon^', 

To cook the supper of Heracles and dauntless Telamon 
(For ever they ate as comrades beside the selfsame board). 

Brazen pitcher in hand, quickly he came where poured 
A spring from a lowly hollow - thick grew the rushes there 
Thick the dark celandine and pale-green maidenhair, 

And parsley lush, and reed-grass that loves the marsh’s cool. 

And there lay the Nymphs’ owm dancing-place, within the midmost 
pool, 

Those sleepless Nymphs, from whose dread powx^r the peasant flics 
Euncica; Malis; Nycheia, with springtime in her eyes. 

So, as the boy bent o’er the brink, in haste to dip 
The wide mouth of his pitcher, all at once their grip 
Closed on his wrist - for passion had thrilled their h.carts to 
The Argivc lad - and his body wxnt shooting suddenly 
Downi the dark depths; as w^hen, from Heaven, a star abla/e 
Shoots on a sudden seaward, and sailor to sailor says: 

‘Quick lads, and lighten sail aloft - ’tis coming on to blow !’ 

The Nymphs on their knees took Hylas, there in the depths below. 
With gentle words of comfort to charm away his tears; 

But great Amphitryon’s son, tormented now w ith fears, 

Strode forth to seek his squire, with trusty club in hand 
And curving bow, such as Scythians wield, beside Macoiis’s strand. 
Thrice he thundered ‘Hylas!’ with the strength of his stalwart frames 
And thrice the boy cried answer; but his voice so faintly came 
From the pool’s depth, that far he seemed, although so near. 

Then, as a lion devouring, when falls upon his ear 

In his lair high up the mountains the cry of some yoimg faw n. 

Rushes to seize his quarr)^; so through the pathless thorn 
Heracles went searching, in anguish, far and wide. 

Stubborn indeed arc lovers - far o’er the countryside 
He tramped, forgetting Jason, by thicket, hill, and dole, 

While Argo, with all aboard her and ready-hoisted sail. 
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Waited. At Jast, near midnight, the heroes lowered once more 
Her yard, to bide his coming. But onward still he tore, 

Blindly and madly searching, by raging Love possest. 

So was the lovely Hylas numbered with the Blest; 

But bitterly the heroes called curses on the name 
Of Heracles, ‘the deserter’, that quitted, to his shame, 

The thirt^ thwarts of Argo; and so afoot came he 
Unto the Colchian kingdom’s inhospitality. 

(Theokritos, Idylls, Xllf, tr. F. L. Lucas) 

★ ★ ★ 


ZhUS AND CANYMI'.nr. 

Amongst the many stories of gods who had youths as play- 
fellow 5 aiiei lovers - Apollo and 1 lyacinthos, Poseidon and 
Pelops, Dionysos and Ampelos -Zeus's capture of Ganymede is 
important both because of the pre-eminence of the captor and the 
fict that the boy achieved immortal life on Mount Olympos as 
his cup-bearer. The suggestion is less cf moral training than of 
dalliance over the w'inc with the result that the story has tended to 
embody the more sensual aspects of paedophiha. Ganymede’s 
presence is to be felt in the Rome of Catullus and Petronius, in the 
orchards of medieval Persia and the arcades of the Spanish 
Caliphate, in the plays of Marlowx, the gossip ot* 13 ckford and 
perhaps the; poetry of Byron: while not infrequently his name 
recurs on the Fag List of a British Public School. The following 
version of the talc is an early one. in w hich Zeus does not take on 
tlie form of an eagle but makes use of a whirlwind to gain his ends. 

So Zens the all-devising for his beauty skyward bore 
The fair-haired Ganymedes, to dw ell there evermore, 

Honoured among the Blessed, glorious to behold, 

As he draws the deep-red nectar from the mixing-bowl of gold. 
Fathomless was the sorrow that on Tr5s ' s father lay. 

Mourning the loss of his vanished son, long day by day. 

Not knowing whither had whirled him the storm-blast from on high. 
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But the heart of Zeus was softened, hearing that father's cry. 

And he bade to King Tros in requital a team of steeds be given ~ 

Such steeds as draw, high-prancing, the chariots of Heaven *- 

And sent the Argos-slayer, his messenger, before 

To tell how Ganymcdcs god-like evermore 

i.\ould live- unaged, undying. That word came not m vain; 

Tl e Trojan ceased from weeping, glad grew his heart again, < 

As his steeds with the feet of the tempest swept down the Trojan Plain. 

(Homeric Hymn to AphroJifCy tr. F. L. Lucas) 

And here is the boy’s ascent w'hen the eagle is Zeus’s messenger 
but not the god himself. 

Soar, eagle, soar, to holy heaven convey 
The boy upon the pinions twain away: 

Soar with soft Ganymede, nor let him fall. 

Page of Jove’s sweetest nectared carnival. 

And, lest the god be grieved, do thou take heed 
That thy bent claw’s make not the young lad bleed. 

(Strato: Greek Anthology, tr. Norman Douglas) 


The allusion was always popular amongst Greek and Roman 
lyricists. 


Hate him O Zeus if he hates me ~ 

Theokritos, my Theokritos, deliciously bronzed - 
Hate the boy four times as much as he hates me ! 

Heavenly Zeus, by Ganymede I swear, 

The golden haired, 

You in your time have loved. 

I say no more. 

(Kallimachos, Greek Anthology, tr. Dudley Fitts) * 


Christopher Marlowe gives what is a characteristically rich and 
also a shrewd and amusing description of infatuate god and 
cajoling coquettish ephcbc. 
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Jupiter dandling Ganymede upon his knee^ and Hermes lying asleep. 
jup.: 

What is’t, sweet wag, I should deny thy youth? 

Whose face reflects such pleasure to mine eyes, 

As I, exhal’d with thy fire-darting beams, 

Have oft driven back the horses of the Night, 

Whence they would have hal’d thee from my sight. 

Sit on my knee, and call for thy content. 

Control proud Fate, and cut the thread of Time: 

Why, are not all the gods at thy command. 

And heaven and earth the bounds of thy delight? 

Vulcan shall dance to make thee laughing sp rt, 

And my nine daughters sing when thou art sad; 

From Juno’s bird I’ll pluck her spotted pride, 
thcr fans wherewith to cool thy face; 

And Venus’ swans shall shed their silver down, 

To sweeten out the slumbers of thy bed; 

Hermes no more shall show the world his wings. 

If that thy fancy in his feathers dwell, 

But, as this one, I’ll tear them aiJ from him. 

Plucks feather from Hermes* wings. 

Do thou but say, ‘their colour pleaseth me. 

Hold here, my little love; these linked gems 

Gives jewels. 

My Juno ware upon her marriage day, 

Put thou about thy neck, my own sweet heart, 

And trick thy arms and shoulders with my theft. 


GAN.: 

I would ha'^e a jewel for mine ear, 

And a fine brooch to put in my hat. 

And then I’ll hug with you an hundred times. 

JUP.: 

And shalt have, Ganymede, if thou wilt be my love. 
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Enter Venus (very angry) 

VEN.: 

Ay, this is it: you can sit toying there, 

And playing with that female wanton boy, 

While my Aeneas wanders on the seas, 

And rests a prey to every billow’s pride . . . 

★ ★ ★ 

MORE THAN TWO THOUSAND YEARS after thc great Originals, 
the twin tlicincs of noble comradeship and of an older man’s 
influence on a younger were still being given expression. In 1571, 
the age of classical values idealized by a militant Protestantism, 
that of Spenser, Sidney and their circle, a curious doggerel play 
about Damon and Pythias was written, with this instructive 
conclusion; 

What force, what mighty power true friendship inciy possess. 

To all the w^orld Dionysius’ court now plainly doth express . . . 
Purged is thc court of vice, since friendship entVed in; 

One loveth another now for virtue, not for gain; 

Where virtue docs not knit thc knot, there tiicndship cannot reign; 
Without thc wliich no house, no land, no kingdom can enduic. 

As necessary for man’s life as w^atcr, air, and fire . . . 

Unhoncst things friendship ne craveth, nc yet consents thereto. 

In wealth a double joy, in woe a present stay, 

A sweet companion in each state true friendship is alway. 

A sure defence for kings, a perfect trusty band, 

A force to assail, a shield to defend thc enemies’ cruel hand ; 

A rare and yet thc greatest gift that God can give to man. 

A gift so strange and of such price, I wish all kings to have; 

But chiefly yet, as duty bindeth, I humbly crave, 

True friendship and true friends, full fraught with constant faith, 
Thc giver of all friends, thc Lord, grant her, most noble Queen 
Elizabeth. 

(Richard Edw^ards) 

Equally quaint but more charming is this comment of Burton : 
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For the nature of true friendship is to combine, to be like affected, of 
one mind ... as the poet saith, still to continue one and the same. And 
where tliis love takes place there is peace and quietness, a true corre- 
spondence, perfect amity, a diapason of vows and wishes, the same 
opinions, as between David and Jonathan, Damon and Pythias, 
Pylades gnd Orestes, Nisus and Euryalus, Theseus and Pirithoiis, they 
will live and die together, and persecute one another with good turns - 
mm vinci in amore turpissimum putatify for they think it the greatest 
reproach to be surpassed in the display of affection - not only hving, 
but when their friends are dead, with tombs and monuments, naenias 
(funeral songs), epitaphs, elegies, inscriptions, pyramids, obelisks, 
statues, images, pictures, histories, poems, annals, feasts, anniversaries, 
many ages after (as Plato’s scholars did) they will parem in* stdl, omit no 
good office that may tend to the preservation of their names, honours, 
and eternal memory. 

(Anatomy of Melancholy) 


★ ★ ★ 

IN MODiRN TiMFS Oscar Wilde provides a moving, if not 
in all respects a personally appropriate, defence of the Socratic 
relationship. 

Mr. C. F. Gill (etoss-examining): Is it not clear that the love described 
[in Lord Alfred Douglas’s poem] relates to natural love and 
unnatural love? 

Wilde: No. 

Mr. Gill: A^hat is the ‘l.ove that dare not speak its name*? 

Wilde: ‘The love that dare nor speak its name’ in this century is such a 
great affection of an elder for a younger man as there was between 
David and Jonathan, such as Plato made the very basis of his 
philosophy, and such as you find in the sonnets of Michelangelo 
and Shakespeare. It is that deep, spiritual affection that is as pure as 
it is perfect. It dictates and pervades great works of art like those of 
Shakespeare and Michelangelo, and those two letters of mine, 
such as they are. It is in this century misunderstood, so much 
misunderstood it may be described the ‘Love that dare '^ot speak 
its name,’ and on that account of it 1 am placed where I am now. 
It is beautiful, it is fine, it is the noblest form of affection. There is 
notliing unnatural about it. It is intellectual, and it repeatedly 
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exists between an elder and a younger man, when the elder man 
has mtellect, and the younger man has all the joy, hope and 
glamour of life before him. That it should be so the world does not 
understand. The world mocks at it and sometimes puts one m the 
pillory for it. 

{The Trials of Oscar Wilde, edited by H. Montgomery ^dyde) 
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The Greeks 


INTRODUCTION 

111 The Greek Experience Sir Maurice Bowra puts the case with 
telling succinctness. ‘The Greeks gave to friendship the attach- 
ment ana die loyalty which elsewhere accompany the love of 
women. Of this Homer presents a classic example, when he 
makes the friendship of Achilles and Patroclus a pivot in his story 
and tells how grief and anger at Patroclus's death send Achilles 
back to battle that he may take his \engeance on Hector. The 
essence of such a relation was for a friend to share another’s 
fortunes, both good and bad, to support him with complete 
truth and faithfulness in his loves and his enmities, his pleasures 
and liis sorrows, to be scrupulously candid, and to fail in no call 
made upon him. This is the burden of much literati re from con- 
vivial songs of the sixth century to Aristotle’s schematic analysis 
of friendship in the Nicomachean Ethics, Attic tragedy presented 
it dramatically through devoted couples like Ajax and Tcucer, 
•or Orestes and Pylades; Zenophon reports as a commonplace 
that “a clear and good friend is the best of all possessions”. Friend- 
ship of this kind was easy in a society where nwii partook of 
eommon interests and relaxed in each other’s company.’ 

Sir Maurice goes on to suggest that such friendships had, for all 
their nobility, elements of masculine harslmess, restraint and 
decorum, and also of self-interest, ,diich are less likely to be 
associated with the love of women. He then approaches the rather 
shadowy problem of how these loves were expressed. ‘The affec- 
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rion wliich Greek men felt for each other had its physical side. 
Of this there is no trace in Homer, who implicitly denies it for 
Achilles and Patrocliis. J3iit from the eighth century onwards it 
plays a marked part in Greek life. If tradition ascribed its intro- 
duction to the Dorians, it seems to have been prevalent and 
accepted in most parts of Greece, and usually to liav« taken 
the form of an older man’s love for a younger. Its origins may be 
variously explained, by the relative seclusion and scarcity of 
women, by the isolation and emotional tensions of military life, 
by the cult of the naked body in games, by the natural tendency 
of the sexual impulse to assert itself where the aftbetions are 
engaged. That it had its crude side we cannot doubt. Arcliaic 
inscriptions of the seventh century from the Dorian island of 
Thera suggest a forcible rite of initiation, and many vases depict 
a courtsliip which is quite unconcealed.’ 

Other authorities have commented on points sucli as these. 
That early German romantic, Johann Cbntfrjed von 1 lerdcr, 
spoke enthusiastically of games, coniradcsliip and comradely 
education and thus became a standard-bearer of all those Nor- 
dics who have admired the classical sunlight: Winkelemann, 
Goethe, Count Platen, Holderlin, Wagner, Nietzsche and so on 
down to Thomas Mann’s fatally infatuated von Aschcnbacli. 
‘Thus the various public games gave a peculiar turn to cducati(')n 
in Greece, as they made bodily exercises its principal object, and 
the excellencies acquired by them the aim of the whole nation.’ 
They formed, he continued, a youth that was handsome, healthy 
and gay, and that sought fajne through public and patriotic 
living, but, above all, they ‘rooted in their hearts that taste for’ 
manly intercourse, and manly friendship, for wliich the Greeks 
were peculiarly distinguished. In Greece woman was not the 
supreme object of contest . . . The female sex, notwitlistanding 
the fine patterns of every virtue it produced in Greece, remained a 
subordinate abject: the thoughts of nobler youths were bent on 
something higher; the bands of friendship, wliich they formed 
with each other, o.r with more experienced men, trained them for 
a school, which no Aspasia could easily supply.’ Having paid 
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tribute to the training of gymnasia and military organizations, 
von Herder made tliis admission: ‘I am far from defending the 
depravity of manners, which in time sprang from the abuse of 
these institutions, particularly where youth exercised naked; but 
alas ! this abuse flowed from the character of the people, whose 
warm imagination, and love almost to madness of everything 
beautiful, in wliich they placed the supreme enjoyment of the 
gods, rendered such disorders inevitable.’ The climate was partly 
to blame, he concluded - at least such affairs were not secret but 
capable of being utilized by the state, which gave Vent to the 
flame that raged within’. 

In his famous Paiclcia Werner Jaeger cmphas''^ed the moral 
and educational aspects of erotic friendship ~ ‘the love of a man 
for a youth or a boy was an essential part of the aristocratic society 
of early ^vas inextricably bound up with its moral and 

social ideals’ ~ but alst") made it clear that, precisely because of its 
historical and political implications, it was by no means univer- 
sally accepted. ‘From this point of view it is much easier for us to 
understand wliy large sections of the nation despised and punished 
it, while in other social strata it had developed until, for men at 
least, it was part of the highest conceptions of moral nobility and 
spiritual perfection.’ Its educational significance was pre-eminent. 
‘The relation of the lover to his beloved had an educational 
authority similar to that of the parent to the clhld; in tact, it was in 
many respects superior to parental authority at the age when 
youths began to ripen into manhood and to cast off the bonds of 
domestic autliority and family tradition. It is impossible to doubt 
die numerous affirmations of the educational power of Eros, 
which reach their culmination in Plato’s Symposium,' 

This accords with the opinion of Lowes Dickinson: ‘It wms the 
prerogative of this form of love, in its finer manifestations, that it 
passed beyond persons to objective ends, linking emotion to 
action in a life of common danger and toil.’ [The Greek View of 
Life,) And with that ot Hans Lichi. ‘Everjthing that made 
Greece great, everything that created for the Greeks a civilisation 
that will be admired as long as the world exists, has its roots in 
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the unexampled ethical valuation of the masculine character in 
public and private life.’ {Sexual Life in Ancient Greece.) But, of 
course, it must not be forgotten that Plato’s attitude to Eros 
changed from the beautiful ideahsm of the Symposium and the 
Phaedrus; in the Republic it is merely tolerated while in the Laws 
it is condemned. 

Certainly we must not suppose that the Greeks were indifferent 
to women. It is usual to regard their status as secluded, regimented 
and in i onsoqucnce lowly, although Professor Kitto has persuasive 
arguments to question this view. Can the creators of an Antigone 
or Lysistrata have thought their women of no account? What of 
the loyalty of Penelope, the beauty of Nausik.ia, the wisdom of 
the bnght-eyed goddess, Athena? There is, of course, a great 
body of erotic legend and literature which celebrates feminine 
attractiveness : many of the Idylls of Theokritos, to give but one 
example. There is also much sculpture. And then again we must 
recognize how different from ours was the context of Greek life, 
with its passion for the family on one side and for political 
organization on the other. If the Greeks are to be narrowed 
down to a modem concept of ‘homosexuality’, then how did 
these friends succeed in marrying and bearing children and why 
was effeminacy always the butt of jokes and contempt? If we are 
to categorize, the Greek was often a bi-sexual, who tended to 
leave the young family to his womenfolk w'hile building his 
structure of political, military and athletic interests, and of 
philosophical and scientific speculation, upon his friends. 

* ★ * 

PINDAR AND THE ARISTOCRATIC TRADITION 

Of Pindar’s work only the odes to victors in the Olympic and 
other Games, together with one or two fragments, have survived. 
This is a wot Id of ‘bright-limbed youth’, ‘the flame of excellence’, 
‘Divine Youth lying on the eyelids of young girlj, and of boys’, 
and of a morality acquired by nature and family tradition rather 
than by learning. The Odes do not usually devote much space to 
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the beauty, skill and nobility of the victor (a brief reference is 
enough) because they pass beyond him to the doings of his family 
both in athletics and liistory, and to tJiosc associated legends and 
myths which bring elegant piety and sober moralizing in their 
train. Since Pindar has often been described as magnificent but 
untransiatablc, his atmosphere can perhaps best be sensed in 
conjunction with the sculptures of the fifth century B.c. and 
particularly those youths, like the Kritios Boy or the so-called 
Strangford Apollo in the British Museum, whose air of sweetness 
combined with severity, and of a candour as modest as it is 
complete, achieves an absolute efficiency which cannot help but 
seem religious. 

THE AM BiTiONS of yoLiths, if constantly exercised with toil, win glory; 
and, in ti their deeds arc bathed in light, when lifted aloft to the air 
of heaven. 

{Frafftfient, tr. Sir John Sandys) 

Pindar is said to have died in the arms of the youth he eulogizes 
here: 


ON THEOXENUS OF T1 NEDOS 

Right it were, to cull love's blossom in due season, in life’s prime; but 
whosoever, when once he hath seen the ;ays flashing m the eyes of 
Theoxenus, doth not swell with desire, his black heart, vith his frozen 
flame, hatlf been forged of adamant or of iron; and, unhonoured of 
brightly glancing Aphrodite, he either toilcth over hoarded wealth, or, 
with a woman’s courage, is borne along enslaved to a path that is 
utterly cold. 

But I, for the sake of that Queen of love, like the wax of the holy 
bees that is melted beneath the heat of the sun, waste away when I 
k)ok at the young limbs of blooming boys. Thus I ween that even in 
Tenedos Suasion and Charm dwelt in the soul of the son of Hagesilas. 

(Tr. Sir John Sandys) 

The following Ode was written for Xenokrates of Akragas in 
Sicily, the brother of the ‘tyrant’ Thcron, whom Pindar much 
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admired, and also for the actual charioteer, Thrasyboiilos, who 
was his son and a close friend of the poet. The chariot race was at 
Delphi in 490 b.c, Delphi was one of the shrines of Apollo, 
also called Pytho; the 'centrestone' referred to is the great 
omphalos, supposedly the centre or navel of the earth. 

THE SIXTH PYTHIAN 

Listen ! It is the field of Aphrodite 
with the fluttering eyes of the Graces 
we labour now. We approach the templed 
centrestone of the thunderous earth. 

There stands builded for the glory ofEmnienos’s children 

and Akragas of the river, and for Xenokrates, 

a treasure house of song 

for victory at Pytho in Apollo’s 

glen, with its burden of gold. 

Neither rain driven from afar on the storm, 
nor the merciless armies 

of the crying cloud, no wind shall sweep it, cauglM 
and stricken with the blown debris into the corners 
of the sea. The front shines in the clear air, 

Thrasyboulos, on your father announcing 
for you and yours the pride 
of a chariot victory in the folds of Krisa — 
a tale to run on the lips of men. 

You, keeping Victory erect beside your right hand, 
bring home the meaning 

of the things men say once on the mountain Chiron, 

Philyra’s son, urged on strong Pclciadcs 

left in his care: First of all ^ods, honour 

the deep-voiced lord of the lighttiinq and thundet stroke, 

Zeus Kronides; 

next, th, ougli all their destiny never deprive 
your parents of such reverence even as this. 

In the old days mighty Antilochos proved one 
who lived in that word. 
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1 Ic died for his father, standing up 

to the nuirdcrous onset of the Aithiop champion, 

Mcinnon; for Nestor’s horse, smitten by the shaft of Paris, 
had fouled the chariot, and Memnon attacked 
with his tremendous spear. 

And tlie old Messenian was shaken 
at heart and cried aloud on his son’s name. 

And the word he flung faltered not to the ground; in that place 
standing, the young man 

in his splendour bought by his own death his father’s rescue. 
And of those who lived long ago men judged him 
pre-eminent among the youth for devotion 
to those who begot them, for that terrible deed. 

All that is past. 

C>i men living now, Thrasyboulos 

comes beyond others to the mark in his father’s eyes, 

and visits his father’s brother with fame complete. 

He carries wealth with discretion. 

Tlie blossom of youth lie gathers :s nothing violent, 
but wise in the devious w^ays of the Muses. 

To you. Poseidon, shaker of the earth, lord 
of the mastering of horses, he comes, w ith mind to please you. 
Also his heart, that is gentle 
in the mixing of friends, 

passes for sweetness the riddled w’ork of the be».s. 

(Tr. Richmond Lattimorc) 


★ ★ ★ 


LEAST Tinu.i'. GENERATIONS before Piiidar, Thcognts of 
Megara liad been ec|imlly ccniscrvative and far more bitter - the 
landed gentleman who, unlike his Athenian contemporaiy Solon, 
thoroughly disapproved of the spreau of wealth and the growth 
of a commercial democracy. In poems to his squire, Cyruus, he 
bewails the way of the world, and his favourite s behaviour. 
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THE BELOVED 

To thee, my love, for ever I have given wings to raise thee 
To fly the wide world over, to cross the infinite sea, 

Swift as a thought: laid lightly on the lips of men that praise thee 
At every feast and revel in the midst thou too shalt be. 

And youths in the flower of their beauty, to the flute's claar voice 
replying 

With voices as clear and lovely, in order due shall sing 
Of thee; and when thou goest to that place of bitter crying, 

Deep in earth’s abysses, where Hades sits as king, 

Not even in death shall thy glory fade, thy memory wither. 

Thou shalt not he forgotten, not even in the grave; 

Through Greece, through the Isles, my Cyrniis, thou shalt wander, 
hither, thither. 

Journeying for ever o’er the tireless, teeming wave ; 

Riding, but not upon horses. Not steeds, but the glorious guerdon 
Of the Muses shall bear thee onward, the Violct-garlandcd; 

All that love them hereafter, shall make thy name the burden 
Of a song that sounds for ever, till earth and sun be dead. 

And yet for all this, my Cyrnus, I am nothing in thine eyes ! 
Shameless, thou hast deceived me, like a little child, with lies. 

(Tr. F. L. Lucas, Greek Poetry For Uucrynuui) 

BETRAYAL 

Now at his hour Love rises, while all the earth is spiinging, 
Springing into blossom with all the flowers of May. 

Out of lovely Cyprus, Love comes and wanders flinging 
His seed in hearts of menfolk through all the world away. 

Alas ! Love came and whispered to thee of me, and bade 
That thou shouldcst turn elsewhither and leave my love betrayed! 

{Ibid.) 


REJECTION 

I love the lad no longer; I have spurned my bitter sadness; 

I am escaped rejoicing from the toils of misery. 

The fair-crowned Cythcrea has delivered me from madness; 
Boy, thou art fair no longer, no longer fair to me. 

(Ibid.) 

★ ★ ★ 
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MODESTY AND DECORUM 

The following two passages emphasize the ideal of decorum, both 
early and late. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED WAY 

... in his days, when justice flourished and self-control was held in 
honour, a boy*s voice was never heard. He walked in order with his 
comrades of the same quarter, lightly clad even in winter, down to the 
school of the harp-player. Tlierc he learned old-fashioned hymns to 
the gods, and patriotic songs. While he sat, he took care to cover his 
person decently; and when he rose, he never forge ♦* to rub out the 
marks which he might have left upon the dust lest any man should 
view them after he was gone. At meals he ate what was put before 
him, '^nd :cfraincd from idle chattering. Walking through the streets, 
he never tried to catch a passer’s eye or to attract a lover. He avoided 
the shops, the baths, the Agora, the house of Hetairai. He reverenced 
old age and formed within his soul the image of modesty. In the gym- 
nasium he indulged in fair and noble exercise, or ran races with his 
comrades among the olive-trees of the Academy. 

(Aristophanes, The Clouds, adapted by J. A. Symonds, A Problem 

in Greek Ethics) 


if -k ir 

How different is a boy ! In the morning he rises from In ^ chaste couch, 
washes thewslccp from his eyes with cold water, puts on his chlamys, 
and takes his way to the school of the musician or gymnast. His tutors 
and guardians attend him, and his eyes arc bent upon the ground. He 
Spends the morning in studymg the poets and philosophers, in riding, 
or in military drill. Then he betakes himself to the wrestling-ground, 
and hardens his body with noontide heat and sweat and dust. The bath 
CdIIows and a modest meal. After this he returns for awhile to study 
the hves of heroes and great men. After a frugal supper sleep at last 
is shed upon his eyelids. 

Truly he is worthy to be loved. Who luld not love Hermes in the 
palaestra or Phoebus at the lyre, or Castor on the racing-ground? 
Who would not wish to sit face to face with such a youth, to hear him 
talk, to share his toils, to w^alk with liim, to nurse him in sickness, to 
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attend him on the sea, to siifFci chains and darkness witli Inm if need 
be^ He who hated him should be my foe, and whoso loved him should 
be loved by me. At his death I would die; one grave should cover us 
both; one cruel hand cut short our hves ! 

(Ludan, Dialogue On Love, quoted by J. A. Symonds, op, at.) 

★ ★ ★ 

SOME OF THE TRADITIONAL IDEAS asto friendship are Slimmed 
up m that cunous rag-bag of literary pickings and cooking 
recipes which Athenaeiis composed about the end of tlie second 
century a.d. The story, however, soon becomes diffuse and 
gossipy: 

HIERONYMUS THE PERiPATiTic dccIarcs thcsc lovc affairs with ho\s 
became widespread because it often happened that the vigour of the 
young men, joined to the mutual sympathy of their companionship, 
brought many tyrannical governments to an end For if their fivonrius 
were present, lovers would choose to suffer anvthing rather than incur 
a reputation for cowardice in the mind of their favourites This was 
proved, at any rate, by the Sacred Band organized at Thebes bv 
Epameinondas, and by the murderous attempt made on the Pcisistri- 
tidae by Harmodiys and Anstogeiton, and again in Sicily at Agrn^^cn- 
tum, by the love of Chariton and Mclamppus. The latter was Chariton’s 
favourite, according to Heraclcidcs of Pontus m his work On 1 ore 
Affairs . . . Apollo gave forth an oracle concerning Chariton and his 
followers* 

Happy the twain, Chariton and Melanippus his friend. 

For that to creatures of clay they were patterns of god-likc loving. 

. . , Because of these love affairs, then, tyrants, to whom such friend- 
ships arc inimical, tried to abolish entirely relations between malc^ 
extirpating them everywhere. Some even went so far as to set fire to 
the wrestlmg-schools, regarding them as counter-walls to their own 
citadels, and so demolished them: this was done by Polycrates, the 
tyrant of Samos. 

. . . Among the barbarians the Celts also, though they have very 
beautiful women, enjoy boys more, so that some of diem often have 
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two lovers to sleep with on their beds of animal skins. As for the 
Persians, Herodotus says they learned the use ofboys from the Greeks . . . 

. . . King Alexander also was madly devoted to boys. Dicaearchus, 
at any rate in his book On the Sacrifee at Ilium, says that he was so 
overcome with love for the eunuch Bagoas that, in full view of the 
entire theatre, he, bending over, caressed Bagoas fondly, and when the 
audience clapped and shouted in applause, he, nothing loath, again 
bent over and kissed him. But Carystius in Historical Notes says: 
‘Charon of Chalcis had a beautiful boy who w^as dear to him. But when 
Alexander, at a drinking-party in the house of Cratcrus, praised the 
boy, Charon bade him kiss Alexander; and Alexander said, “Not so! 
For that will not delight me so much as it will pain you.” For passion- 
ate as the king was, he was in like measure self-controlled when it 
came to observance of decency and the best form.* 

(Athcnacus, Savants at Dinner, tr. C. B. Gulick) 

★ ★ ★ 

DIONYSOS WAS PARTIALLY ail Oriental god and brought with 
him an orgiastic element seemingly at odds with the Apollonian 
concepts of ‘Nothing in excess’ and tiu ‘(Joldcn Mean’, although 
lie came to share the shrine of Delphi with Apollo. A god of 
wine and holy frenzy, he and his satyrs presided over the rituals 
that led to the Cheek drama. The following passage is admittedly 
very late, from the fifth century a.d., but it seems best to follow'' 
the essentially I loineric and aristocraiiu note with l! is account of 
a god’s activities before embarking on the mass of l^ncs, so short, 
brilliant a*nd teasing and )ct sometimes so monotonously 
restricted in scope, about mortals and their loves. (Dionysos is 
•sometimes called Bacchos, Lyaios, Bromios or Buios.) 

a god and his playfeliow 

Once while hunting in the shady lurking wood Dionysos was 
Selighted by the rosy form of a young comrade. Ampelos w’as a merry 
boy who had grow n up already on the Phrygian hills, a new^ 'jprout of 
the Loves. No dainty bloom was yet or his reddening cliin, no dowm 
yet marked the snowy circles of his checks, the golden flower of youth. 
Spring itself shone from his limbs; wdiere his silvery foot stept the 
meadow^ blushed wdth roses. 
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The god took him as playmate in his sports. Then in admiration of 
his beauty he spoke to him as a man, artfully concealing his divine 
nature, and asked him: 

‘What father begat you? What immortal womb brought you 
forth? Which of the Graces gave you birth? What handsome Apollo 
made you? Tdl me, my friend, do not hide your kin. If you come 
another Eros, unwinged, without arrows, without quiver, which of 
the Blessed slept with Aphrodite and bred you? How is it you wear 
your hair uncut falling down your neck? Can you be Phoibos himself 
come to me without harp, without bow, Phoibos shaking the locks of 
his unshorn hair unbound ! If Cronidcs begat me, and you are from a 
mortal stock, if you have the short-living blood of the horned Satyrs, 
be king at my side, a mortal with a god; for your looks will not 
disgrace the heavenly blood of Lyaios.’ 

So he spoke, and the youth was delighted with his words, and proud 
that he surpassed the beauty of his young agemates by a more brilliant 
display. And in the mountain coppice if the boy made melody Bacchos 
listehed with pleasure; and no smile was on his face if the boy was not 
there. If ever he lingered by the flowery stream of Pactolos, that he 
might bring himself sweeter water for the supper of his king, Bacchos 
was lashed with trouble so long as the boy stayed away. If carried away 
by wild passion for high capers, he skipt with drncing paces and 
joined hands with a sporting satyr in the round, Bacchos looked on 
shaken with envious feeling. If he ever conversed with the Satyrs, if he 
jomed with a ycarsmate hunter to follow chase, Dionysos jealous held 
liim back, lest another be struck like himself with a heartbcwitching 
shaft, and now enslaved by love should seduce the fickle^ boy’s fancy 
and estrange the lovely youth from Lyaios, as a freshblooming boy 
might well charm a comrade of his own age. 

When Bacchos lifted his thyrsus against a maddened bear, or cast hk 
stout fennel javcIin-like at a honess, he looked aside watchfully 
towards the west; for fear the dcathbringing breath of Zephyros 
might blow again, as it did once before when the bitter blast killed ^a 
young man while it turned the hurtling quoit against Hyacinthos. 
He feared Cronidcs might suddenly appear over Tmolos as a love- 
bird on amorous wing unapproachable, carrying off the boy with 
harmless talons into the air, as once he did the Trojan boy to serve his 
cups. He feared also the lovcstrickcn ruler of the sea^ that as once he 
took up Tantalides in his golden car, so now he might drive a winged 
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wagon coursing through the air and ravish Ainpelos - the Earthshakcr 
mad with love! 

And so Euios, pierced by the sting of the young man’s sweetness, 
cried out to Cronides his father, another unhappy lover: 

‘Grant one grace to me the lover, O Phrygian Zeus ! I do not ask the 
heavenly fire of your lightning, nor the cloud, nor the thunderclap. 
If it pleaftc you, give fiery Hephaistos the spark of your thunderbolt; 
let Arcs have a corselet of your clouds to cover his chest with; give the 
pouring rainshower of Zeus as largesse to Hermaon; let Apollo, if you 
>vill, wield his father’s lightni. g. My Satyr’s beauty is dearer to me than 
Olympo'’ TcU tn , father, do not hide it, swear by your own young 
friend - \ Ik ;.i were an Eagle, when you picked up the boy on the 
slopes o' T< 11 Ida with greedy gentle claws, and brought him to 
heaven, ad Jie ' lown such beauty as this, when you made him one of 
the heavenly table still smelling of the byre? Forgive me, Father 
Longwing! Don’t talk to me of your Trojan winepourer, the servant 
of your cups. Lovely Ampclos outshines Ganymcdcs, he has a brilliancy 
in liis coimtcnancc more radiant - the Tmoliaii beats the Idalian I There 
are plenty more beautiful lads in troops - court them all if you like, 
and leave one boy to Lyaiosl’ 

Not Apollo 111 the thick Magnesian woods, when he was herdsman 
to Admetos and tended his cattle, was pierced by the sweet sting of 
love for a winsome boy, as Bacchos rejoiced in heart sporting with the 
youth. Both played in the woods together, now throwing the thyrsus 
to travel through the air, now on some unshaded flat, or again they 
tramped the rocks hunting the hillbred liuii’s cubs. Sorj .‘times alone 
on a deserted bank, they played on the sands of a pebbly n . cr and had a 
wrestling-bout in friendly sport; no tripod was their prize, no flower- 
graven cauldron lay ready for the victory, no horses from the grass, 
but a double pipe of love with clear-sounding notes. It was a delight- 
some strife for both, for mad Love stood between them, a winged 
Hermes in the Ring, wreathing a lovcgarland of daffodil and iris. 

Both stood forward as love’s athletes. They joined their palms 
g^rlandwise over each other’s back, packed at the waist with a knot of 
the hands, squeezed the ribs tight with the muscles of their two fore- 
arms, lifted each other from the ground alternately. Bacchos was in 
heaven amid this honeysweet wTCstling, «iid love gave him a double 
joy, lifting and being lifted. Ampelos enclosed the wrist of Bromios 
in his palm, then joining hands and tightening that intruding grip 
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interlaced his fingers and brought them together in a double knot, 
squeezing the right hand of willing Dionysos. Next Bacchos ran his 
two hands round the young man’s waist squeezing his body with a 
loving grip, and lifted Ampelos high; but the other kicked Broniios 
neatly behind the knee; and Euios laughing merrily at the blow from 
his yoimg comrade’s tender foot, let liimself fall on his back in the dust. 
Thus while Bacchos lay willingly on the ground the boy sat Scross his 
naked belly, and Bacchos in delight lay stretched at full length on 
the ground sustaining the sweet burden on his paunch . . . Then both 
rolled in the dust, and the sweat poured out to tell that they were 
tired. 

Thus Dionysos was conquered with his own consent, like his father 
as an athlete, who was conquered at last though invincible: for miglity 
Zeus himself, wrestling with Ileraklcs beside the Alpheios, bcjit 
willing knees and fell of his own accord. 

So ended the playful bout: the young man held out a happy hand 
and lifted his prize, the double pipes, lie cleansed the swear from his 
limbs in the river and w'ashcd off the damp dust; as he bathed, a 
pleasant brightness shone from the sweating skin . . . 

. . . The lovely lad, exulting in his victory, threw his arm about 
Dionysos; and when lobacchos saw him jumping about so proud, he 
said to him affectionately: 

‘Hurry now *“ try another match, swim against your comrade 
Bacchos and see if you can beat him ! You had the best of it, Ampelos, 
in wrestling with me on the sands; now show yourself more agile than 
Dionysos in the rivers! 

‘This lovely stream suits you, suits the beauty of your limbs alone, 
that there may be a double Ampelos cutting the goIdglAming flood 
with golden palm; while you stretch naked limbs for victory, all the 
Pactolian water shall adorn your beauty. Phafton himself shoots his 
rosy beams on Occanos; grant an equal Olympian glory to this river: 
you too give your brightness to Pactolos, that Ampelos may be seen 
riding like Phosphoros. Both arc radiant, this river with its red metal 
and you with your limbs; in the deep riches of his flood let him receive 
this youth also with the same colour on his skin; let him mix beauty 
with beauty, that I may cry to the Satyrs - “How came rose to rose? 
How is ruddy flesh and sparkling water mingled into one radiant 
light?” 

‘Let the other Satyrs sec to wide-flowing licrmos, for he has no 
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golden springs. But you are the only golden boy, and you shall have 
the golden water.' 

Thus speaking, he plunged into the water; Ampcios joined him, 
and a Jolly course the two had, zigzag from point to point of the 
opulent river . . . Now his boy-comrade’s course ran beside the god’s 
own, no^ he shot past him carefully, just so much as to leave Ampcios 
still a near neighbour to Bacchos in the way; sometimes he let his 
hands go round and round as if tired by the water, and willingly 
yielded the victory to the other swimmer. 

Leaving the river stream, Ampelos repaired to the shelter of the 
woods, lifting a proud neck for his victory in the river. When he saw 
lobacchos in a car driving panthers about the hills, he showed off 
exultantly his gambols with rockloving beasts; now mounting the 
shaggy back of a woodland bear, he pulled back the ruff of the grim 
hurrying beast; now he drove an unbridled tiger with delight. 

(Nonnos, Diouysiaca, tr. W. H. D. Rouse) 

This gay story has a mournful end. Heedless of his friend’s 
warning the exuberant satyr-boy is gored by a bull. Dionysos 
is inconsolable - luitil Ampcios is re-bo n as a vine, the original 
in fict of all viticulture and winc-bibbing. 


★ ★ ★ 

THE RAPE OE BOYS IN CRETE 

There is evidence of forcible initiations in early times especially 
amongst tlic' Dorians. But Strabo, basing his account on Ephorus 
of Cyme, suggests there was a preponderant clement of polite 
CiT'cmonial to what haj'ypcncd in Oetc, although in primitive 
times the ‘rape’ must have been violent. (Minos, the legendary 
king and lawgiver, was a rival abductor of Ganymede.) Notice 
h^re that the ephebe's character is more important than his looks. 

THEY II A VE a peculiar custom in regard to love affairs, for they win the 
objects of their love, not by persuasion, ^ ^t by abduction. Tiic lover 
tells the friends of the bov three or four days beforehand that he is 
going to make the abduction; but for the friends to conceal the boy, 
or not to let him go forth by the appointed road, would be a most 
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disgraceful thing, a confession, as it were, that the boy is unworthy to 
obtain such a lover. When they meet, if the abductor is the boy's 
equal, or superior in rank or other respects, the friends pursue him and 
lay hold of him, though only in a very gentle way, so as to satisfy the 
custom; after that they cheerfully turn the boy over to him to lead 
away. If, however, the abductor is unworthy, they take the boy away 
from him. The pursuit is at an end when the abductor takes the boy to 
his ‘Andreion' (youths* mess or house). They regard as a worthy 
object of love, not the boy who is exceptionally handsome, but the 
boy who is exceptionally manly and decorous. 

After giving the boy presents, his lover takes him away to any place 
in the country he wishes; and those who were present at the abduction 
follow them, and after fe isting and hunting with them for two months 
(for it is not permitted to detain the boy a longer time), they return to 
the city. The boy is released after receiving as presents a military outfit, 
an ox, and a drinking-cup (these are the gifts required by law), and 
other things so costly and numerous that the friends, on account of 
all these expenses, make contributions thereto. Now the boy sacrifices 
the ox to Zeus and feasts those who returned with him; and then he 
makes known the facts about his intimacy with his lover, whether, 
perchance, it has pleased him or not, the law allowing him this privilege 
in order that, if any force was applied to him at the time of the abduc- 
tion, he might be able at this feast to avenge himself and be rid of the 
lover. For those who are handsome in appearance or descendants of 
illustrious ancestors, it is a disgrace to fail to obtain lovers, the presump- 
tion being that it is the boy’s character that is responsible. The boys who 
arc given preference by the rape arc specially honoured ; so^in the dances 
and in the races they have the best positions and they are allowed to 
dress better than the rest, namely, in the outfit given them by their 
lovers; and not then only, but even after they have grown to man- 
hood, they wear a distinctive dress, so that anyone who has become 
‘kleinos’ can be immediately recognised, they call the loved one 
"kleinos* (the famous, the celebrated), and the lover ‘philctor*. ^ 

(Strabo, Geography, tr. H. I. Jones) 

★ ★ ★ 

‘love-songs by Ibycus and Anacreon express feelings which 
might in different circumstances have been given to girls,' Sir 
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Maurice Bowra writes, but the sad fact is that these lyricists of 
soft Asiatic Ionia and of nearby Lesbos - the first love-poets of 
Greece, in the seventh and sixth centuries - arc known mostly to 
us through a few fragments. Not all, however, devote themselves 
to male affections. In the later seventh century Aleman of Sparta 
(probably a Lydian by birth) wrote choral songs for maidens. His 
contemporary, Mimnermus of Colophon, sang the praises of a 
flute-girl, Nanno. Scmonidcs of Amorgos had, as we might 
expect in so male a society, many harsh things to say about 
women but concluded that a good woman, albeit rare, was a 
priceless gift. 


AGAINST VARIOUS WOMLN 

God from the first created diversely 
The minds of women. One from a bristly sow 
He made, within whose house the goods and chattels 
Lie filthy, tumbling higglcdy, piggledy. 

While she, the slattern, dressed m dirty clothes 
Sits in her muck and fattens. 

Another kind, God made from a vicious vixen - 
Omniscient. There’s nothing, good or bad, 

Escapes her comprehension. 

Evil she’ll twist to good, and good to evil, 

Just as, from day to day, the whimsy takes her. 

Another has a dog’s soul - nimble mongrel. 

That needs must know all, hear all, everywhere 
Nosing, and scurrying, and giving tongue. 

Though none he there to bark at. Nothing stops her, 
Not threats, not gentleness - not though in rage 
One lifted up a stone and dashed her teeth out. 

Even as guest, sitting at others’ tables. 

Still, unabashed, she plies her futile yapping. 

Then there’s another sort the C’^ inpians made 
From simple clay - a half-wit, knowing nothing - 
Nor good, nor bad - all that she understands 
Is eating - that apart, she has not sense, 
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In the depth of the worst winter (^od can send, 
Although she’s shivering, to pull near the fire. 


Another’s born of a dainty, long-maned filly. 

Shying away from trouble and drudgery - 
Never ask her to grind Hour, or to finger 
Dishes, or empty slops. 

As for an oven - lest a smut fill on her, 

She’ll not go near it. Her love’s tyranny. 

Never a day but twice or thrice she washes, 

And daubs herself with perfume; and her hair, 

Flows deep, smooth combed, all shaded o’er with (lowers. 
A lovely thing to look at, such a woman, 

For other men; but a curse to him that has her 
Unless he be a king or a dictator. 

To glorify his fancy with such toys. 


A man can gain no prize on earth that’s better 
Than a good woman, nor grislier than a bad. 

(Quoted in F. L. Lucas, Greek Poetry for Everyman) 

'k fc ir 

IF WE WANT a detailed picture of the beloved, wte find Ana- 
creon’s Bathyllus, but not in the poet’s own words, for it is the 
Alexandrian Anacreontca that have survived. 

PORTRAIT OF BATHYILUS 

Paint for me Bathyllus, the lover, as I tell you. Make his hair brigjjit; 
black at the roots, yet golden at the ends; and let the free tendrils of his 
hair lie lawless as they choose. 

Let his eyebrow, which is darker than a serpent, garland his dew- 
soft brow. Let his fierce dark eye be tempered with grace - the fierce- 
ness of Ares, the grace of Aphrodite - so that any one who flees from 
the one surrenders to the other. 
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Make his downy cheek like a rose-tinted apple. Make the flush of 
his skill like tliat of Modesty if you had to paint him. And I know not 
in what fashion you should make his lips - soft and full like Persuasion; 
yet the wax keeps all his speech in silence. 

After his face set down his ivory throat, surpassing Adonis, Paint 
his chest ^d two hands like Hermes, his thighs like Polydcuces, and his 
belly like Dionysus; and above his soft thighs, make his smooth sex, 
the fire near his thighs, already desirous of the Paphian. 

Yours is a poor art since you cannot show his back as well. And what 
shall I say to you of his feet? 

Take your money, take whatever you ask. Depose Apollo himself 
and make Barhyllus, and if ever you conic to Samos set up Bathyllus 
instead of Phoebus. 

(Anacrcoiitcn, tr. Richard Aldington) 

ON ANACREON 

This is Anacreon's tomb; here sleeps the Tcian swan and the un- 
tempered madness of his passion for lads. Still singeth he some song of 
longing to the lyre about Bathyllus, and the white marble is perfumed 
with ivy. Not even death has quenched thy loves, and in the house of 
Aclicron thou suflerest all through thee the pangs of the fever of Cypris. 

(Antipater of Sidon, Gk. Atith., tr. W. R. Paton) 

ON IHE SAME 

Now slccpcst thou, Anacreon, 

Among the dead, thy work well done. 

Now sleeps the harp that would repeat 
Night after night its chatter sweet. 

Sleeps too the Springtime of Desire, 

Sinerdis, for whom the poet's lyre 
Would pour from quivering strings its own 
Nectar of harmonious tone. 

Created as thou wxrt to be 
The target of Boy’s-love, for thee 
lie kept his bow', for thee . ' >nc 
The long slant shots, Anacreon. 

{Ibid., tr. R. A. Furness) 

★ ★ ★ 
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FONDNESS OVER WINE 

Here is the stwposciou or symposium, the wine-party that lasts long 
into the night. The men’s club, the lietacreia, have arrived and put 
on their garlands. They recline upon the triclhita of wood and ivory 
and bronze. A flute-girl plays perhaps amongst the apparatus of the 
resinated drink from Rhodes or Kerkyra, Sauios or the Attic 
plain: the amphorae with their incredibly slender bases, the wine-- 
cooler and the great mixing-bowl. 

NUNC EST BIBENDUM 

Come bathe in the scented waters, 

And weave for us garlands bright; 

For boys and wine won’t stay for ever, 

And the grave offers no dchght: 

So drink your fdl, Damocrates; 

There’s a long, grey sleep ahead; 

Let the wine flow into my living body - 
And the sea can flow over it dead. 

(Strato, Greek Anthology, tr. Simon Raven) 

DRINK, SAD LOVER ! 

Drink, Asklepiadcs. Why arc you crying? 

What troubles you? You arc not the only prisoner , 

Of Kypris, not for you alone has cruel Eros sharpened his arrows. 
Why lie there in the dust when you are still alive? 

Drink Bacchos’ wine - unmixed with water. The day is short. 

Shall we wait to sec again the lamp that lights us to bed? 

Drink, sad lover. That long night is not far off 
Wherein we shall find sleep. 

(Asklepiadcs of Samos, Gk, Anth,, after translation by Forrest Reid) 

AN ARGUMENT WITH HIMSELF 

‘Let the die be cast! Light the torch. I will go.’ 

‘Hey, there I What boozy daring - in your state, pissed with wine . , 
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*What*s wrong, why pick on me? I will go roistering to my pleasure.’ 
‘Roistering indeed! What’s your bird-brain up to now?* 

‘Do you think love is to be reasoned with? Light up, I say, light up !’ 
‘And where is all your precious study of philosophy now, eh?* 

‘To hell with that old bore ! I only know one thing. Zeus himself was 
nailed by^Eros.’ 

(Meleager, Greek Anthology) 


A KISS 

When parched with the heat of summer 
I drank at a fair youth*s kiss, 

And my thirst was quenched at a mom'^nt, 

And I called out in my bliss: 

‘O father Zeus, your Ganymede 
Never brought wine like this; 

For I have drunk the sweet soul’s honey 
Of the loveliest lad there is.* 

(Meleager, Greek Authologyy tr. Simon Raven) 


ALCIBIADES AND AGATHON 

Well, it wasn’t long before they could hear Alcibiades shouting in the 
courtyard, evidently drunk, and demanding where ^gathon was, 
because he tnust sec Agathon at once. So the flute-girl ano of his 
other followers helped him stagger in, and there he stood in the door- 
way, with a mass of ribbons and an enormous wrea-h of ivy and 
violets sprouting on his head, and addressed the company. 

•‘Good evening, gentlemen,’ he said; Im pretty well screwed 
already, so if you’d rather I didn’t join the party, only say the word and 
I’ll go away, as soon as I’ve hung this wreath on Agath^n’s head - 
vjiich is what I really came for. I couldn’t get along yesterday, so 
here I am tonight, with a bunch of ribbons on my head, all ready to 
take them off and put them on the head of the cleverest, the most 
attractive, and. I may say- well, anyway, ^’m going to crown him. 
And now I suppose you’re laughing at me, just because I m drunk 
Go on, have your laugli out. don’t mind me; I’m not so drunk Aat I 
don’t know what I’m saying, and you can’t deny it s true. We 1, 
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what do you say, gentlemen? Can I come in on that footing? And sliall 
wc all have a drink together or shan’t we?* 

At that they all cheered and told him to come in and make himself 
at home, while Agathon gave him a more formal invitation. And while 
his people helped him in he started pulling oft" the ribbons, so that he 
could transfer them to Agathon’s head as soon as he was ney enough. 
As it happened, the wreath slipped over his eyes and he didn’t notice 
Socrates, although he sat down on the same couch, between him and 
Agathon - for Socrates had made room for him as soon as he came in. 
So down he sat, with a *how d’yoii do !’ to Agathon, and began to tie 
the ribbons round his head. 

(Plato, Symposium, tr. Michael Joyce) 


SOPHOCLES AND THE WINE-WAITER 

Sophocles was fond of young lads, as Euripides was of women. The 
poet Ion, at any rate, in the work entitled Sojouniiti{;s, writes as follows : 

I met Sophocles the poet at Chios when I was sailing as general to 
Lesbos. He was playful at wine, and clever. A Chian friend of mine, 
Hermesilaus, w^ho was the proxenus of Athens, entertained him, when 
there appeared, standing beside the fire, the winc-poiircr, a handsome, 
blushing boy; Sophocles was plainly stirred and said: ‘Do you want 
me to drink with pleasure?’ And when die boy said ‘Yes’, lie said, ‘Then 
don’t be too rapid in banding we the cup and taking it away.' When 
the boy blushed still wore violently he said to the man who shared his 
couch; ‘That was a good thing Phrynicus said when he wrote: “There 
shines upon his crimson check the light of love”.’ To this the man from 
Erctria, who was a schoolmaster, made answer: ‘Wise you arc, to be 
sure, Sophocles, in the art of poetry; ncverthclcs.s Phry'nicus did not 
express himself happily when he described the handsome boy’s checks 
as crimson. For if a painter should brush a crimson colour on this 
boy’s cheeks he would no longer look handsome. Surely one must not 
compare the beautiful with what is obviously not beautiful.’ Laughipg 
loudly at the Erctrian Sophocles said: ‘So then, stranger, you don’t 
like that line of Simonides, either, though the Greeks think it very well ' 
expressed: “From her crimson lips the maiden uttered speech”; nor 
again the poet who speaks of “golden-haired Apollo”; for if a painter 
had made the god’s locks golden instead of black, the picture would 
not be so good. And so for the poet who said “rosy-fingercd”: for if 
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one should dip his fingers into a rosc-dyc, he would produce then 
hands of a purple-dyer and not those of a lovely woman.* 

There was a laugh at this, and while the Eretrian was squelched by 
the rebuke, Sophocles returned to his conversation with the boy. He 
asked him, as he was trying to pick off a straw from the cup with his 
little fmgy, whether he could see the straw clearly. When the boy 
declared he could sec it Sophocles said, ‘Then blow it away, for I 
shouldn't want you to get your finger wet.' As the boy brought his 
face up to the cup, Sophocles drew the cup nearer to his own hps, that 
the two heads might come closer together. When he was very near the 
lad, he drew him close with his arm and kissed him. They all applauded, 
amid laughter and shouting, because he had put it over the boy so 
neatly; and Sophocles said, ‘I am practising strategy, gentlemen, since 
Pericles told me that whereas I could write poetry, I didn't know how 
to be a general. Don’t you think my strategy has turned out happily 
for me?* Many things of this sort he was wont to say and do cleverly 
when he drank or when he did anything. In civic matters, however, he 
was neither wise nor efficient, but like any other individual among the 
better class of Athenians. 

(Athenacus, Savatits At Di.iticr, tr. C. B. Gulick) 

DRUNK 

Boy, hold my wreath for me. 

The night is black, 

the path is long, 

And I am completely and beautifully drunk. 

Nevertheless I wall go 

To Themison’s house and sing beneath his window. 

You need not come with me: 

though I may stumble. 

He is a steady lamp for the feet of love. 

(Anon., Gk. Anth., tr. Dudley litts) 

★ ★ ★ 

BOY-FLOWERS 

As in love poetry of all kmds, the charm of ephebes was often 
compared to the ephemeral beauty of flowers. ‘How with this rage 
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shall beauty hold a plea, Whose action is no stronger than a 
flower?’ (Shakespeare, Sonnet 65.) One is reminded of the 
ambiguous and sinister M. de Treves in Peyrefitte’s Les Amities 
Particuliires who was wont to wake the boys in the dormitory 
sometimes with a stem command that they fall on their knees 
and pray, and at others by waving a rose before their fjees, as he 
recited a line of Musset: Xes levres des enfants s’ouvrcnt comme 
des noses’. 


THE GARLAND 

For you, Kypris, Eros gathered with his own hands this garland of boy- 
flowers, a wreath of many blossoms. 

He wove into it the lily of Diodorus and the sweet white violet of 
Asclcpiades, and Heraclitus, like a thorny rose. 

The vine of Dion blooms in it, and he bound into it Thcron, a 
yellow-haired crocus, and Ouliades, a sprig of white thyme. 

And also he added soft-haired Myiscus, an cver-green olive shoot, 
and the lovely bough of Aretes. 

O happiest of islands, sacred Tyre, to you belongs this fragrant grove 
of boys bearing the flowers of Kypris, 

(Meleager, Gfe. Antli., translation after Forrest Reid) 


JHE IMPORTANCE OF ROSES 

The roses, borne on their leaves as 011 wings, have made haste to come 
to you. Receive them kindly, cither as mementos of Adonis or as tinct 
of Aphrodite or as eyes of the earth. Yes, a wreath of wild olives 
becomes an athlete, a tiara worn upright the Great King, and a helmet 
crest a soldier; but roses become a beautiful boy, both because of affinity 
of fragrance and because of their distinctive hue. You will not wear the 
roses: they will wear you. 

(Philostratos, Letter 1, tr. A. R. Benner and F. H. Fobes^ 


WHO WEARS WHICH? 

The Lacedaemonians used to attire themselves in criihson-colourcd 
corselets, cither to shock their enemies by the fearsome hue, or, by 
having the colour the same as that of blood, to prevent their noticing 
blood stains; and you handsome boys must equip yourselves with 
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naught but roses - this the panoply that you accept from your lovers. 
Now a larkspur suits a boy who has a light complexion, a narcissus a 
boy who is dark; but a rose suits all, inasmuch as it has long since 
existed both as a boy and as a flower, as a drug and as a perfume. 
’Twas roses that won the heart of Anchiscs, 'twas they that stripped 
Ares of Ijis armour, they that prompted Adonis to come; they are 
spring’s tresses, they earth’s lightning flashes, they the torches of love. 

(Ibid,, Letter 4) 

Philostratos, who seems really to have been three writers in 
very late Hellenistic times, wrote a parallel series of prose letter^ 
to boys and women, all equally characterized by voluptuous 
hyperboles and ingenious conceits. Although thei* effect is of 
continuous cooing in a hot-house, they are not without charm. 
The following is another example. 

A BED 01 ROSES 

You have done well to use the roses for a bed also; for pleasure in gifts 
received is a clear indication of regard for the sender. So through their 
agency I also touched you, for roses are amorous and artful and know 
how to make use of beauty. But I fear that they may actually have been 
restless and oppressed you in your sleep, even as the gold oppressed 
Danae. If you wish to do a favour for a lover, send back what is left of 
them, since they now breathe a fragrance, not of roses only, but also 
of you. 

(Ibid,, Letter 46) 


THE PRECARIOUS GARLAND 

Your lips arc sweeter in the evening hours 
Than spices from distant lands: 

Awake, and I will give you a garland of fresh flowers 
Into your cherished hands. 

Then, coming close, I’ll whisper in your ear 
That the minutes cannot be staved; 

And as you see this garland droop at dawn, my dear, 

So your ovm youth will fade. 

(Marcus Argentarius, Greek Antlwlo^y, tr. Simon Raven) 
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THE GARLANDS OF TEARS 

My garlands, rest festooned upon these doors, 

And be not quick to shed your petals. 

I have ^\atcrcd you with niy tears, for lovers^ eyes know' 
much of wxcping. 

But when the door opens and you sec him. 

Let fall this dew upon his head 

That his fair hair at least may drink my tears. 

(Asklepiades, Git. Anth 


it ir ir 

EYES or EIRE AND VIRTUE 

There is a fragment of Aristotle’s wdiich reads ‘Lovers look at 
none of the bodily charms of their favourites more than at their 
eyes, wherein dwells the secret of boyish virtues’. Such windows 
of the soul are a frequent inspiration. 

ALEXIS 

In summer season, when they shear 
The harvest-tresses of the year, 

Walking abroad at full noon-tide 
Alexis in the lane I spied. 

A double brightness burned me: rays 
There were which travelled m the gaze 
Of that boy’s eyes, the beams of Love , 

And others from the Sun above. 

These, of the Sun, fell to repose 

When Night came on; but in dreams those. 

Fed by his phantom shape so fair. 

Flamed up still fiercer than they w ere. 

So Sleep, who gives to others peace, 

To me gave pam without release, 
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Fashioning for my soul’s desire 
A beauty that is living fire. 

(Meleager, Gife. Anth. tr. R. N. Furness) 

THE VIGIL 

Now blithely breaks the dawn; but Damis lies 
In the porch, sleepless, gasping out his soul; 

Wrecked by a glimpse of Heraclite, whose eyes 
Made him as wax thrown on a biirmng coal. 

Come, poor Damis, get up ’ I too have bled 
For love, and tears over your tears I shed. 

{Ihid., tr. R. N. Furness) 

TJir HLNTFR SNARED 

How many times, do you think, have I unclosed my eyes to release 
you, evLii as niuitcrs open their nets to give their quarry a chance to 
escape? And you sit fast, like those vexatious squatters who, w^hen 
once they have seized on other people’s land, \\ ill not hear of moving 
off again I o, once more, as so often in the past, I raise my eyelids; now 
at long last, I pray you, fly away, and raise the siege, and become a 
guest of other eyes. You are not listening, not you’ You are pressing 
ever farther on, into my very soul’ And what is this new fiery heat^ 
111 my perilous plight I cry for water, but no one assuages the heat, 
for the means of quenching this flame is very hard to find, whethci 
one brings w atcr from a spring or from a s«Tcam , yes, i love’s fire 
sets even the water abla/c. 

(Philostratos, Letter j, tr. A R. Benner and F. H. Fobes) 
THE NTSrin BOY 

Nests are hosts to birds, rocks to fish, e)cs to handsome boys, birds and 
fish migrate, moving from one place to another and shifting their 
abodes, for they wander as the seasons lead them; but when beauty 
has once made its way into eyes it never departs again from the lodging 
it there finds. Even so have I become your host and carry yon every- 
where in the snare of my eyes* if I go forth a wayfarer as it werv', you 
appear to me in the guise of a shepherd, o one w^ho sits and by his 
beauty charms the very rocks; and if I go to the sea, out from the sea 
you rise, as Aphrodite rose from the depths, and if to a meadow, above 
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the very flowers you stand out -yet no such thing as you grows 
there, for verily, though the flowers are in other ways fair and lovely, 
yet they last but a single day. Yes truly, if I come near a river, the 
river, I know not how, vanishes suddenly from my sight, and in its 
place, methinks, I sec you flowing fair and great and greater far than is 
the sea. If I look up into heaven, I think that the sun has fallen and is 
making his svay afoot somewhere below, and that in his ‘place my 
heart’s desire shines. And if night comes, I sec but two stars, Hesperus 
and you. 

(Ibid.) 

★ ★ ★ 

SIGNiriCANCE ATTACHED TO HAIR 

As later amongst the Moors of Spain, there is a good deal of 
discussion as to the propriety of down on a hoy’s check, and the 
advantages - or more likely disadvantages - of the first appearance 
of veritable beard. The ever complaisant and tolerant Philostratos 
can argue the matter both ways. Here is Strato on the ‘shades of 
night’. 


THEUDIS 

I caught aflame when Thcudis first 
Among the boys outshone 
As though upon the stars there burst 
The newly risen sun. 

I burnt, and I am burning yet. 

While shades of mght creep on 
Over his cheeks; for though he set 
He still remains the sun. 

(Strato, Gk. Andi.) 

★ ★ ★ 

THE VARIETY OF LOVES - AND OF LOVE 
CATHOLICITY 

Oh here’s to the boy that is pale as the snow, 

And to those with the colour of honey: 
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I dote on ’em dark and I’ll have ’em when tow 
And I love them when open and sunny. 

I covet them fair and I don’t mind ’em thin, 

I adore them as brown as a pebble : 

But the best of the bunch have a rich olive skin 
And flashing black eyes like the devil. 

(Strato, Gk. Arith., tr. Simon Raven) 

AN INTLNSITY 

Soul, did I not cry aloud to you, ‘By Kypris, unhappy lover, if you fly 
too near the limed twigs you will be caught!’ 

Did I not cry a warning? See, now you arc snared! Why flutter 
vainly in your bonds? Eros himself has bound your wings. 

He ha** j c u on fire, and poured perfumes on your fainting body, 
and given you hot tears to drink. 

(Meleager, Ck. Autli., tr. Forrest Reid) 
ANOTHER 

when Mcnecharmus, the son of Anticles, won at boxing, I crowned 
him with ten pliant wreaths and thrice I embraced him saturated with 
blood that was sweeter to me than myrrh. 

(Strato, Gk Autli.y tr. Sha.n- Leslie) 

AND ANOTHER 

My soul, when I kissed Agathon, crept iin to my lips 
As though it \\ ished (poor thing !) to cross over to him. 

(Plato, Gk. AtUli., tr. Dudley Fitts) 

AND YLT ANOTHER 

Last night when we came to say goodbye - whether really or in a 
dream I simply don’t know - Mocris kissed -nc. 

I can recall everything else quite clearly, what he said and the 
questions he asked, but whether he really kissed me remains utterly 
mysterious. 

G* E 
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For if he did, how is it that I - thus made divine - am still wandering 
on earth? 

(StMto, Ck. Anth.) 


A SECRET INTENSITY 


Our guest has a secret wound. Saw ye the pain with whiefc he drew 
breath through his body when he drank the third cup? And all the 
roses upon the fellow’s garland lost petal and fell to the ground. 
Something bums him fiercely. By the gods, I do not guess haphazardly. 
A thief myself, I know the signs of a thief. 

(Kallimachos, Gk. Anth,, tr. Shane Leslie) 


FAILED OATHS 

We called on Holy Night 
To bind us both together, 

And we bade the Lamp to heed us. 
That our love should be h>revcr; 


But like the passing stream 
Are vows to a lover, 

When Night conies now, the I amp 
Shows him to another. 

(Meleager, Gk. Anth., tr. Simon Raven) 

THL BLACKBIRD 

A blackbird Dexionicus grasps w^hich he 

Had limed and taken m a green plane-tree, 

Makmg the holy bird shrill wail and piercing cry. 

Ye Graces fair and Eros, would that I 

Within his hands a thrush or blackbird were. 

To ease with tearful voice my longing there. 

(Rliianus, Gk, Anth., tr. Norman Douglas) 

( 

TWO LOVES- 

Zeus, to steal boy Ganymede, 

An eagle's form put on; 

And when he wanted the lady Lcda 
He turned into a swan. 
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Now some like girls, and some like boys; 

But the moral's plain to see: 

If both are good enough for Zeus, 

They're both good enough for me. 

(Anon., Gk. Anth,, tr. Simon Raven) 

-OR ONE 

For woman’s love nought care I, 

But brands for the burning within me lie: 

Man than woman stronger is, 

The power to kindle these brands, his. 

{Ibid., tr. Simon Raven) 


FIECIAC 

They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead; 

They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to shed. 

I wept, as I remembered, how often you and I 

Had tired the .iin with talking and sent him down the sky. 

And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 

A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest. 

Still arc thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake, 

For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take. 

(Kallimachos, Gk. Anth., William Cory) 

MORAL 

By the very fact that we breathe our love into handso.nc boys wc 
keep them from avarice, increase their enjoyment in work, trouble 
aifd dangers, and develop their modesty and self-control. 

(Xenophon) 


IMMORAL 


Let Aphrodite hcr>clf, 

let all the company of love 

Curse me, shrivel my sick heart with ’'•eir hate, if ever 
I turn to the love of boys. 

O Goddess, 

From sliding error and perversion guard me ! 
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To sin with girls is sin enough: 

Pittalkos may have the rest. 

(Agathias, Gk. Anth., tr. Dudley Fitts)^ 

* ★ * 

PLATO AND LOVE AS MORALITY 

Plato is one of the greatest writers on male afiections, although his 
attitude was perforce to harden later as logic and abstraction 
grew extreme, and the intellectual reformer usurped the urbane 
and charming conversationalist. Both Socrates and Plato knew 
this love ‘from inside’ but, for all their poetry, all their sensuous 
delight in beautiful faces and bodies, the pleasures of the wine- 
party and the w'itty dialectics of colonnade and grove, they had 
finally, as idealists, to deny the desh and the world about them. 
By the side of shadow-boys, crowned with wreaths of meta- 
physical imperfection, they came to drink a spectral wine. In 
this sense they seem to many Jess characteristically Greek than then- 
contemporaries - closer to Chrisuanit)' .ind St Paul, to the 
dualisms of the Middle Ages .and to the strain and fervour of 
public-school Victorianism ; it was not Socrates but Isocrates 
and the schools of rhetoric who handed Hellas to Rome and 
Egypt. 

The first of the following quotations from the Symposium 
concerns the speech of Aristophanes. It is early in the party that 
the comic poet argues his delicious theory that the human race 
started off with three sexes, male, female and combined, who w'erc 
of globular shape and had each four arms and four legs, not to 
mention ‘one head, with one face one side and one the other, and 
four ears, and two lots of privates, and all the other parts to match’. 
These creatures, who were very strong and could roll at a 
prodigious speed, soon committed the sin of hubris - they tried to 
take over the privileges of the gods - and so Zeus punished them ■ 
by cutting them in two and having Apollo move their half- 
heads round to the internal and wounded side, wluch was sewn 

' Agathias Scholasticus was a Byzantine Greek of the Sixth C\'ntury a.d. 
His schpkrship provided one of the sources of the Anthology- 
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up and (but only later, when Zeus took pity on them) had the 
genitaUa repositk)n<id. After this everybody began wildly to 
seek his twin, 

. . . while men who arc slices of tlie male arc followers of the male, 
and show^ their masculinity throughout their boyhood by the way they 
make friends with men, and the delight they take in lying beside them 
and being taken in their arms. And these are the most hopeful of the 
nation’s youth, for theirs is the most virile constitution. 

I know there are sonic people who call them shameless; but they are 
wrong. It is not immodesty that leads them to such pleasures, but 
daring, fortitude, and masculinity; the very virtues that the\ recognise 
and welcome in their lovers - which is proved by the fact that in after 
years they arc the only men who show any real manliness in pubhc life. 
And so, v/hn\ they themselves have come to manhood, their love in 
turn is lavished upt)n boys: they have no natural inclination to marry 
and beget children. Indeed, they only do so in deference to the usage of 
society, for they ii’oiild just as soon renounce marriage altogether and 
spend their lives with one another. 

Such a man, then, gentlemen, is of an amorous disposition, and gives 
his love to boys, always clinging to his like. And so, when this boy- 
lover or any lover, for that matter “ is fortunate enough to meet his 
other half, they are both so intoxicated with aft'ection, with friendship, 
and with love, that they cannot bear to let each other out of sight for a 
single instant. It is such reunions as these that impel men to spend their 
lives together, although they may be hard put to it to sa) vhat they 
really want with one another; and indeed, the purely sexual pleasures 
of their friendship could hardly account for the huge delight they take 
ill one another’s company. The fact is that both their souls arc longing 
for a something else - a something to which they can neither of them 
put a name, and which they can only give an inkling of in cryptic 
sayings and prophetic riddles. 

^Now supposing Hephaestus were to come and stand over them with 
his tool-bag as they Jay there side by side; and suppose he were to ask: 

‘Tell me, my dear creatures; what do you really want with one 
another?’ 

And suppose they didn’t know what to sa) , and he went on: 

‘How would you like to be rolled into one, so that you could always 
be together, day and night, and never be parted again? Because if 
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that's what you want, I can easily weld you together; and then you 
can live your two lives in one, and when the time comes, you can die a 
common death and still be two-in-oiic in the lower world. Now, what 
do you say? Is that what you’d like me to do? And would you be 
happy if I did?’ 

We may be sure, gentlemen, that no lover on earth would^ dream of 
refusing such an offer, for not one of them could imagine a happier 
fate. Indeed, they would be convinced that this was just what they’d 
been waiting for - to be merged, that is, into an utter one-ncss with 
the beloved. 

(Plato, Syntpositm, tr. Michael Joyce) 

Shortly afterwards Socrates presents his own opinion under tJie 
guise of instruction given to him by a wise woman called 
Diotima. 

THE LADDER OF PERFECTION 

‘Well then,' she began, ‘the candidate for this initiation cannot, if his 
efforts arc to be rewarded, begin too early to devote himself to the 
beauties of the body. First of all, if his preceptor instructs him as he 
should, he will fall in love with the beauty of one individual body, so 
that his passion may give life to noble discourse. Next he must con- 
sider how nearly related the beauty of any one body is to the beauty of 
any other, when he will see that if he is to devote himself to loveliness 
of form it will be absurd to deny that the beauty of each and every 
body is the same. Having reached this point, he must set himself to be 
the lover of every lovely body, and bring his passion for the one into 
due proportion by deeming it of little or of no importance. 

‘Next he must grasp that the beauties of the body are as nothmg to 
the beauties of the soul; so that wherever he meets with spiritual 
loveliness, even in the husk of an unlovely body, he will find it beauti- 
ful enough to fall in love witli and to cherish: and beautiful enough to 
quicken in his heart a longing for such discourse as tends towards the 
building of a noble nature. And from this he will be led to contem- 
plate the beauty of laws and institutions; and when he discovers how 
nearly every kind of beauty is akin to every other he will conclude 
that the beauty of the body is not, after all, of so great moment. 

‘And next, his attention should be diverted from institutions to tlic 
sciences, so that he may know the beauty of every kind of knowledge; 
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and thus, by scanning beauty’s wide horizon, he will be saved from a 
slavish and illiberal devotion to the individual loveliness of a single 
boy, a single man, or a single institution; and, turning his eyes towards 
the open sea of beauty, he will find in such contemplation the seed of 
the most fruitful discourse and the loftiest thought, and reap a golden 
harvest of philosophy; until, confirmed and strengthened, he will 
come upon one single form of knowledge, the knowledge of the beauty 
I am about to speak of. And here,’ she said, ‘you must follow me as 
closely as you can. 

‘Whoever has been initiated so far in the mysteries of Love and has 
viewed all these aspects of the beautiful in due succession, is at last 
drawing near the final revelation. And now, Socrates, there bursts 
upon him that wondrous vision which is the very soul of the beauty 
he has toiled so long for. It is an everlasting loveliness which neither 
comes nor goes, which neither flowers nor fades; for such beauty is 
the same on every hand, the same then as now, here as there, this 
way as that way, the same to cv'cry worshipper as it is to every other. 

‘Nor will his vision of the beautiful take the form of a face, or of 
hands, or of anything that is of the flesh; it will be neither words, nor 
knowledge, nor a something that exists in something else such as a 
living creature, or the earth, or the heavens, or anything that is, but 
subsisting of itself and by itself in an eternal onc-ncss; while every 
lovely thing partakes of it in such sort that, however much the parts 
may wax and wane, it will be neither more nor less, but still the same 
inviolable whole. 

‘And so, when his prescribed devotion to boyish letiiries has 
carried our candidate so far that the universal beauty dawns upon his 
inward sight, be is almost within reach of the final revelation. And this 
is the way, the only way, he must approach, or be led towards, the 
sanctuary of Love; starting from individual beauties, the quest for the 
universal beauty must find him ever mounting the heavenly ladder, 
stepping from rung to rung, that is, from one to two, and from two to 
every lovely body; from bodily beauty to the beauty of institutions ; 
from institutions to learning, and from learning in general to the 
special lore that pertains to nothing but the beautiful itself; until at 
last he comes to know what beauty is. 

‘And if, my dear Socrates,’ Diotima went on, ‘man s life is ever 
worth the living, it is when he has attained this vision of the very soul of 
beauty. And once you have seen it, you will never be seduced again by 
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the charm of gold, of dress, of comely boys or lads just ripening to 
manhood; you will care nothing for the beauties that used to take your 
breath away and kindle such a longing in you, and many others like 
you, Socrates, to be always at the side of the beloved and feasting your 
eyes upon him; so that you would be content, if it were possible, to 
deny younelf the grosser necessities of meat and drink, so long as 
you were with him. 

*But if it were given to man to gaze on beauty's very self - unsullied, 
unalloyed, and freed from the mortal taint that haunts the frailer 
loveliness of flesh and blood - if, I say, it were given to man to see the 
heavenly beauty face to face, would you call his^* she asked me, ‘an 
unenviable life, whose eyes had been opened to the vision, and who had 
gazed upon it in true contemplation until it had become his own for- 
ever? And remember,' she said, ‘that it is when he looks upon beauty's 
visible presentment, and only then, that a man will be quickened with 
the true, and not the seeming, virtue - for it is virtue's self that quickens 
him, not virtue's semblance. And when he has brought forth and 
reared this perfect virtue, he shall be called the friend of god: and if 
ever it is given to man to put on immortality, it shall be given to him.’ 

★ ★ ★ 

In the Phaedrus Socrates and his young friend walk down the 
streamlet of the Illysos (now, alas, an Atlicnian drain) with their 
feet in the water to keep them cool. Coming upon a plane-tree 
which rises from the bank, they sink into its grassy shade to 
discourse on love. 

Eventually Socrates reveals the heart of Ins vision on this 
matter, which is a beautiful and complex series of metaphors (ft 
analogies concerning the feathery-winged soul, tlic soul as 
charioteer of a two-horsed chariot and the procession of the 
charioted gods and souls about heaven. His idea is that the grc'tit 
procession of gods (who handle their chariots perfectly) and of 
godly souls (who have the disadvantage of one unruly bestial 
horse) ascends to the summit of heaven for the time of feasting 
and revelry. There the gods ride their chariots on to the outside 
of heaven's revolving sphere quite easily, and contemplate, as 
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they arc carried round, the various Absolutes. But the souls of 
even the godliest men only succeed by fits and starts in breaking 
through on to the outer edge and hence miss most of the beauties 
to be seen, while the average common-or-garden soul does not 
get there at all but is whirled in the lower element, bumping, 
plunging, and hence losing its feathers. The soul that has lost its 
plumage returns to earth, is reincarnated and takes ten thousand 
years to recover its buoyancy unless it has belonged to a guileless 
lover of philosophy, or a philosophic lover of boys, when the time is 
much shorter. 

In the follow ii) ^ passage Socrates refers to the experience of 
beauty as ' \‘cnon of the Heavenly Vision once glimpsed by 
the soul, lOr .ry mak i the feathers begin to grow again. 

TiiL MAN, it is true, whose initiation is of ancient date, or who has 
lost his purity here, is slow in being earned hence to the essential 
beauty of the upper world, when he sees that which bears its name in 
this. Accordingly, he feels no reverence as he gazes on the beautiful 
object, but, abandoning himself to lust, attempts like a brute beast to 
gratify his appetite, and in his wanton approaches knows nor fear nor 
shame at this unnatural pursuit of pleasure. But whenever one who is 
fresh from those mysteries, who saw much of that heavenly vision, 
beholds in any god-hke face or form a successful copy of original 
beauty, he first of all feels a shuddering chill, and there ere -p over him 
some of those terriers that assailed him m that dire strugv:,c; then, 
as he continues to gaze, he is inspired with a reverential awe, and did he 
not fear the repute of exceeding madness, he would offer sacrifice to 
his beloved as to the imago of a god. Afterwards follow the natural 
results of his chill, a sudden change, a sweating and glow of umvonted 
heat. For he has received tlirough his eyes the emanation of beauty, and 
has been warmed thereby, and his native plumage is watered And by 
the warmth the parts where the feathers sprout are softened, after 
having been long so closed up by their hardness as to hinder the 
feathers from growing. But as soon as this nourishing shower pours in, 
the quill of the feather begins to swell, and ‘^''niggles to start up iiom 
the root, and spread beneath the whole surface of the soul; for in old 
time the soul was entirely feathered. 

(Plato, PluicJrns, tr. J. Wright) 
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Shortly afterwards tlic subject of ideal and carnal love is discussed: 


THE SOUL AS CHARIOTEER 

So beautiful is the desire of those who truly love, and if they accomp- 
lish their desire, so beautifiJ is the initiation, as I call it, into their holy 
myster}% and so fraught with blessing at the hand of a friend, whom 
love has maddened, to the object of the friendship, if he be but won. 
Now he A^ho is won, is won in the following manner* 

As at the commencement of this account I divided every soul into 
three parts, tw'o of them resembling horses, the third a charioteer, so 
let us here still keep to that division. Now of the horses one, if you 
remember, we said, was good, and the other bad; but wherein consists 
the goodness of the one, and the badness of the other, is a point which, 
not distinguished then, must be stated now. That horse of the two 
which occupies the nobler rank, is in form erect and firmly knit, high- 
necked, hook-nosed, white-coloured, black-eyed; he loves honour 
with temperance and modesty, and, a votary of genuine glory, he is 
driven without stroke of the whip by voice and reason alone. The bad 
horse, on the other hand, is crooked, bulky, clumsily put together, 
with thick neck, short throat, flat face, black coat, grey and bloodshot 
eyes, a friend to all riot and insolence, shaggy about the cars, dull of 
hearing, scarcely yielding to lash and goad united. Whenever there- 
fore the driver sees the sight which inspires love, and his whole soul, 
being thoroughly heated by sense, is surcharged with irritation and the 
stings of desire, the obedient horse, yielding then as ever to the check of 
shame, restrains himself from springing on the loved one; but the other 
pays heed no longer to his driver’s goad or lash, but struggles on with 
unruly bounds, and doing all violence to his yoke-fellow and master, 
forces them to approach the beautiful youth, and bethink themselves 
of the joys of dalliance. 

And though at first they resist him with indignation at the lawless 
and fearful crime he is urging, yet at last when there is no end to the 
evil, they move onward as he leads them, having yielded him submi*- 
sion and agreed to do his bidding. So they all come up to die beautiful 
boy, and see his countenance gleaming with beauty. But as the driver 
looks, his memory is carried back to the essence of beauty, and again 
he sees her by the side of Continence standing on a holy pedestal. And 
at the sight he shudders, and with a holy awe falls backward to the 
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ground, and falling cannot help pulling back the reins so violently that 
he brings both the horses on their haunches, the one indeed wiUingly, 
because he is not resisting, but the rebel in spite of struggling. And 
when they are withdrawn to some distance, the former in his shame 
and ravishment drenches all the soul with sweat, but the other when 
he is recovered from the pain which the bit and the fall inflicted, and 
has with difficulty regained his breath, breaks out into passionate 
revilings, vehemently railing at his master and his comrade for their 
treacherous cowardice in deserting their ranks and agreement. And 
again he urges them, again refusing, to approach, and barely yields a 
reluctant consent when they beg to defer the attempt to another time. 
But soon as the covenanted time is come, though they affect forgetful- 
ness, he reminds them of their engagement, and plunginv^ and neigh- 
ing and dragging, he again obliges them to approach the beautiful 
youth to make the same proposals. And when they are near, he stoops 
his head anvl the bit between his teeth, and drags them on 
incontinently. 

But the driver experiences, though still more strongly, the same 
sensation as at first; backward he falls like racers at the barrier, and with 
a wrench still more violent than before pulls h? :k the bit from bctv.een 
the teeth of the riotous horse, thereby drenching his jaws and railing 
tongue with blood; and bruising against the ground his legs and 
haunches, consigns him to anguish. But as soon as by this treatment oft 
repeated, the evil horse is recovered from his vice, he follows with 
hiiinblcd steps the guidance of his driver, and at sight fair one 

is consumed with terror. So that then, and not till then, doe., ■: happen 
that the soul of the lover follows liis beloved with reverence and awe. 
And the consequence is, tliat tlic youth being now worshipped with 
all the worship of a god, by a lover who docs not feign the passion, but 
ftcls it in his soul, and being himself by nature fondly inclined to his 
worshipper, even though haply in time past he may have been set 
against lovers by the remarks ot his school-fellows or otluiS on the 
s(^indal of allowing their approaches, and is therefore disposed to reject 
his present wooer, yet now that the latter is thus changed he is led in 
course of time, by the instinct of his years, and the law of destiiiv , to 
admit him to familiarity. For surely it was i ”cr destined for the bad 
to be friends of the bad, or the good aught but friendly to the good. 

But when the advances have been accepted and speech and inter- 
course allowed, the affection of the lover being brought into near 
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connection with the loved one, strikes him with wonder, as it compels 
him to feel that the friendship shown him by all the rest of his friends 
and relations put together, is as nothing beside the love of his god* 
inspired friend. And if he continues long thus to indulge him, and 
allows him the closest contact botli in gymnastic schools and other 
places of meeting, then it is that the stream of that effluence* to wliich 
Zeus when enamoured of Ganymcdcs gave the name of desire, pours 
upon the lover in a plenteous flood, and pardy sinks within him, partly 
flows off him when he is full; and just as a wind or a noise rebounds 
from smooth and hard substances and is carried back again to the place 
from which it came; so the tide of beauty passes back into the beautiful 
boy through his eyes, the natural channel into his soul; and when it 
has come there and has fledged it anew, it waters the outlets of the 
feathers, and forcing them to shoot up afresh fills the soul of the loved 
one as well as that of his lover with love. He is in love therefore, bur 
with wdioin he caimot say; nay, what it is that has conic over him he 
knows not, neither can he tell, but like one who has caught a disease 
in the eye from the diseased gaze of another, he can assign no reason 
for the affection, but secs himself m his lover, as in a glass, without 
knowing who it is that he secs. And when they arc together, he enjoys 
the same respite that his lover docs from his anguish; but when they 
are parted, he yearns for him as he himself is yearned for, mice he holds 
in his bosom love's reflected image, love returned. He calls it, however, 
and believes it to be not love but fncndship, albeit, he feels the same 
desire as the other docs, though in a feebler degree, for the sight, the 
touch, the kiss, the embrace. And consequently, as might be expected, 
liis conduct thenceforward is as follows. When they arc lying side by 
side, the lover’s unbridled horse has much to say to its driver, and 
claims as the recompense of many labours a short enjoyment; but the 
vicious horse of the other lias nothing to say, but burning and restlcSs 
clasps the lover and kisses him as he would kiss a dear friend, and when 
they arc folded in each other’s embrace, is just of such a temper as not 
for his part to lefiisc indulging the lover in any pleasure he might 
request to enjoy ; but his yoke-fellow, on the other hand, joins the 
driver in struggling against him with chastity and reason. Should it 
appear then that uic better part of their nature has led both the lover 
and loved into a life of order and philosophy, and established its own 
ascendancy, in bliss and harmony they live out their cxiitcncc here, 
being masters of themselves and decorous before the world, having 
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enslaved that jportion of the soul wherein vice is contained, and 
liberated that where virtue dwells; and at last when they come to die, 
being winged and lightened, they have in one of their three truly 
Olympic combats achieved the prize, than which no greater good can 
either human prudence or godly madness bestow on man. But if they 
have giv(ji in to a coarser habit of life, and one unfriendly to wisdom, 
though not to honour, it may well happen that in a moment of 
drunkenness or like abandonment, those two unruly beasts will 
surprise the souls off their guard, and bringing them together into one 
place will choose and consummate that practice which the world 
deems happy, and once consummated will for the future indulge in it, 
though sparingly, as doing what is not approved by all their mind. 
Dear, therefore, to each other, though not so dear as the lormer two, 
do these continue both while their love is burning and when it is 
extinct; for they conceive themselves to have given and received the 
strongest ^ hug' !>, which ii were impious at any time to violate by 
becoming alienated. And in the end, without their wings it is true, 
but not without having started feathers, they go forth from the body, 
so that they carry off no paltry prize for their impassioned madness; 
for there is a law that the paths of darkness beneath the earth shall 
never again be trodden by those who have so much as set their foot on 
the heavenward road, but that walking hand in hand they shall live a 
bright and blessed life, and when they recover their wings, recover 
them together for their love's sake. 

{Ibid.) 


★ ★ ★ 

JOKES ABOUT EFFEMINACY 

i*T seems clear tliat the Ancient Greeks disliked effeminate people 
and were not likely to be won over by behaviour that was sissy. 
In the Syinposium Aristophanes qualifies his use of the term 
'hermaphrodite’ for the original combined-sex he posits by adding 
that it ‘is only used nowadays as a term of contempt . It was only 
later that a statue of Ilermaphrodit''s became a popular 
decorative addendum to gymnasia and baths. The following piece 
is from Aristophanes’ Thcsinophoria:usae and concerns the minor 
poet Agathon (who also appears in the Syinpositiw). Euripides 
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hopes to persuade the maidenly Agathon to insinuate himself, 
dressed as a woman, into the Ladies Ritual and there to defend his 
reputation. Mnesilochos, Euripides" father-in-law, is trying to help. 

- Young man 

whoever you arc, permit me to address you 
in the style of Aischylos: 

‘What woman, or what man, or both 
Combined, with cosmetic art 
Bewrays the stigma of his youth 
r th" costume of a virile tart?’ 

I understand the lyre, of course; but what 
are you doing with a hair-net? A bottle 
of gymnasium oil, yes; but why the girdle? 

Why a hand-mirror and a sword at the same time? 

What arc you, you recumbent paradox? A man? 

Show me; or, if that makes you blush, 

where are your Spartan boots, your cavalry cloak? 

Or are you a woman? If so, where arc your breasts? 

No answer. Bashful. If I want to find out, 

I suppose lil have to read your Collected Poems. 

Agathon: 

Greybeard, greybeard, your malicious envy 
hambards my ears, but I heed it not at all. 

However, if you must know, 

I wear this particular costume by design. 

A dramatist embarked upon his art 

should prepare for the voyage; and since my best plays 

are female, my manner suggests the Heroine. 

Do you follow me? 

Mnesilocho. : 

More or less. I take it 

You’re barcarse when you go to work on a Phaidra. 

Agathon: 

Agam, a male role calls for male properties. 

Thus art makes up for natural defect. 
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Mnesilochos: 

Remember me when you write a satyr play: 

Tve a fundamental art that will enchant you. 

Agathon: 

Furt|jcrmore, who wants a hairy poet? 

Bah, these rugged artists ! 

No, let me have 

Ibykos, - there’s a writer for you ! - or Anakrcoii 
or Alkaios, all of them simf y a-swim with music. 

Those bovs hkjcl |irctty hats and pretty majuiers, 
and that . .'^on their songs are pretty, too. 

Or take /hrynic 'ms - you’ve heard of him, surely: 

He was a fancy poet witli a fancy taste, 

and his fancy poems go fancying down the ages. 

It’s a law of nature: 

Art is the perfect mirror of character. 

(Aristophanes, lhesniophoria:ruSiU\ tr. Dudley Fitts) 

★ ★ ★ 

FINALLY THIS ROMANTIC but mclaiiclioly talc which has been 
attnbutod, probably in error, to Thcokritos: 

Till: HLARTLESS LOVER 

There was once a heart-sick swain had a cruel fere, the face of the fere 
goodly but his ways mn like to it; for he hated him that joved him, 
and had for him never a whit of kindness, and as for Love, what 
ifiaimer of God he might be or what manner of bow' and arrows carry, 
or how keen and bitter wxtc the shafts he shot for his delectation, these 
things wist he not at all, but both in his talk and conversation kiicw no 
yielding. And he gave no comfort against those burning hres, not a 
twist of his lip, not a flash of his eye, not the gift of a lup fro u the hedge- 
row, not a word, not a kiss, to lighten the load of desire. But he c>od 
every man even as a beast of the field that > 'pects the hunter, and 
his lips were hard and cruel and his eyes looked the dread look of fate. 
Indeed his angry humour made change of his face, and the colour of his 
cheeks fled away because he wms a prey to wrathful imaginings. But 
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even so he was fair to view; his wrath served only to prick his lover 
the more. 

At last the poor man would bear no more so fierce a flame of the 
Cyti*?rean, but went and wept before that sullen house, and kissed the 
doorpost of it, and lifted up his voice saying ‘O cruel, O sullen cliild, 
that wast nursed of an evil shc-Iion; O boy of stone which^art all un- 
worthy > ■) be loved; lo! here am I come with the last of my gifts, 
even this i‘;y halter. No longer will I vex you with the sight of me; but 
here go I whither you have condemned me, where they say the path 
lies all lovers must travel, where is the sweet physic of oblivion. Yet if 
so be I uke and drink that physic up, every drop, yet shall I not 
quench the fever of my desire. 

‘And lo ! now I bid this thy door farewell or ever I go. I know what 
is to be. The rose is fair and Time withers it, the violet is fair in the 
year’s spring and it quickly growetli old; the lily is white, it fades 
when it’s flowering’s done; and white the snow, -it melts all away 
when the wind blows warm; and even so, the beauty of a child is 
beautiful indeed, but it liveth not for long. The day will come w hen 
you shall love like me, when your heart shall burn like mine, and your 
eyes weep brinish tears. So I pray you, child, do me this one last cour- 
tesy: when you shall come and find a poor man hanging at your door, 
pass him not by; but stay you first and weep aw hilc for a hhation upon 
him, and then loosening him from the rope, put about him some 
covering from your own shoulders; and give him one last kiss, for your 
lips will be welcome even to the dead. And never fear me; I cannot do 
thee any mischief; thou shalt kiss and there an end. Then pray thee 
make a hole in some earthy bank for to hide all my love of thee; and 
ere thou turn thee to go thy ways, cry over me three times “Rest, my 
friend,” and if it seems thee good cry also “My fiir companion’s dead.” 
And for epitaph write the words I here inscribe upon thy wall : 

Here’s one that died of love; good wayfarer, 

Stay thee and say: ‘his was a cruel fere.’ 

This said, he took a stone and set it up, that dreadful stone, against 
the wall in the miast of the doorway; then tied that slender string into 
the porch above, put the noose about his neck, rolled tl^at footing 
from beneath his feet, and lo ! he hung a corpse. 

Soon that other, he opened the door and espied the dead hanging 
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to his own doomzy; and his stubborn heart was not bended. The 
new-done murder moved him not unto tears, nor would he be defiling 
all his young lad’s garments with a dead corpse; but went his ways to 
the wrestlmg-bouts and betook himself light of heart to his beloved 
bath. And so came he unto the God he had slighted. For there stood 
an image of him upon the margin looking towards the water. And lo! 
even the graven image leapt down upon him and slew that wicked lad • 
and the water went all red, and on the water floated the voice of a child 
saying ‘Rejoice ye that love, for he that did hate is slain; and love ye 
that hate, for the God knoweth how to judge.’ 

(Theocritus, XXIII, tr. J. M. Edmonds)i 


* The reader may wish to be reminded of the love between Hippotheos and 
“lyperanthcs in Xenophon of Ephesus* ,•!« liphc^tiw Ttih. Heic the lover 
Ktually murders his beloved’s rich jbdiutor. The date is the Third Century a.d. 
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The Romans^ 

ARISTOTLE, CICERO AND FRIENDSHIP - 
A GRAVE ROMAN VIEW 

In the troubled years 45 and 44 b.c., not long before his murder, 
Cicero poured himself out in a number of philosopliic works, of 
which his dialogue De Amicitia is one. This dialogue consists of 
the opinions of one Laclius, praetor, consul, philosopher and 
scholar (186-88 b.c.) who had in fact learned them from his 
bosom-friend, Scipio Africanus the Younger, and winch Cicero 
received at second-hand when he was a law-student. The 
Scipionic circle was a group of illustrious and virtuous friends. 
Since the dialogue goes back to Aristotle’s HtliiOy anvl indeed to 
the Lysis of Plato, it has been thought best to preface it with 
some of Aristotle’s points. 

Less high-flying than Plato, Aristotle begins his argument 
with the remark. ‘No one would choose a friendless existence 
on condition of having all the other good things in the world*. 
But friendship can have three different objects: it can be good, 
pleasant or useful. Of these, utility and pleasure are accidental 
qualities which do not promote a love of the friend in himself: 
a business relationship for mutual profit, for instance, or simply 
liking somebody because he is witty. The relation of the plcas^int 
to the good is shown in the following passages: 

RESTLESS AND SLOW-RIPENING FRIENDS 

But when it is young people who form a friendship, the object of it, 
we all think, is the pleasure they get from it. This seems natural, when 
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wc reflect that the life of the young is one emotion after another, their 
grand object being to amuse themselves and catch the moments as they 
fly. And as they grow older the things that please them change too, so 
that they both make and drop friends quickly. (Their affections change 
with the source of their pleasures, and their tastes change rapidly.) 
Also the ypung arc much subject to the passion of love, w^ch for the 
most part is a longing for delight working upon the emotions. And so 
it comes about that liicy fall in and out of love quickly, often passing 
from one stage to the other before the day is out. But of course the 
young desire to pass the hours in the society of their friends. For that is 
what friendship means to them, and that is what they get. 

But it is only between those who arc good, and resemble one another 
in their goodness, that friendship is perfect. Such friends arc both 
good in themselves and, so far as they arc good, desire the good of one 
another. But who ch'sirc the good of their friends for their 

friends’ sake who arc most completely friends, since each loves the 
other for what the other is in himself and not for somethuig he has 
about him which he need not have. Accordingly, the friendship of 
such men lasts as long as they keep their goodness - and goodness is a 
lasting quality. And when two such men arc frk ads, each is good not 
only absolutely but in relation to the other, the good being both good 
in themselves and profitable to one another. So this kind of friendship 
im hides the utihranan kind. But it also includes the kind which has 
pleasure for its motive. For each of these friends is pleasant in both 
ways, since the good are pleasant both in thcinselvrs and to ci.h other, 
for every man is pleased with his own behaviour and, as a ronsc- 
qucnce, with behaviour that resembles his own. But all good men 
behave in the same or much tlie same way. That friendships of this 
quality should be rare is only wliat was to be cxp^'ctcd, for men of 
;hat quality arc rare. And besides goodness they need time and intimacy 
o establish perfect friendship. As the proverb has it, you caimot learn 
:o know a man until you have eaten a peck of salt with him. Just so, 
*)c^orc one man can be admitted to the friendship of another and be his 
riend, he must prove to the other that he is deserving of his friend- 
hip and can be trusted. Those who ‘make friends* quickly have the 
Icsirc to be friends; but they cannot really be ’’iends unless they arc 
vorthy to be such and both parties know it. Wishing to be friends is 
]uick work, but friendship is a slow-ripening fruit. 

{Ethics, Book 8, tr. J. A. K. Thomson) 
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THE LESSER TYPES OF FRIENDSHIP 

The kind of friendship that is sought for the sake of the pleasure it 
affords has a resemblance to the perfect friendship between good men, 
for such find pleasure in each other’s society. But we can say the same 
of utilitarian friendship, for good men arc useful to one another. Wc 
may add that the friendship between them lasts longer when'each friend 
receives from the other the same good gift - pleasure for example - 
and moreover receives it from the same source, as happens when there 
is a friend -^hip between two witty people, and as does not happen when 
the friends are lovers, because these do not have their delight in the 
same things. The lover finds his pleasure in looking on the beloved, and 
the beloved in the attentions of his lover. And sometimes when the 
lad’s beauty wanes the friendship wanes also. For the lover is no longer 
delighted by the siglit of the loved one, who for his part is no longer 
gratified by the attentions of his friend. Yet many do remain friends if, 
being alike in character, their intimacy has taught them to love each 
other’s character. But when it is not pleasure that passes between lovers 
but material gain, then the affection between them is less deep and 
lasting. If all tliey seek is some mutual advantage, they part as soon as 
the profit goes. They were not friends for friendship’s sake, but to get 
something out of it. 

{IhiiL) 


PLURALITY IS DIFIICULT 

But to have many friends in the way of perfect friendship is no more 
possible than to be in love with many at the same time. It is not even 
easy for a man to have at the same time a large circle of agreeable 
acquaintances, and indeed it may be doubted if good men arc so 
common. When you do find such a man you must become intimate 
with him and learn to know him before you make him your friqjid, 
and nothing is harder than that. On the other hand it is perfectly 
possible to have a liking for quite a number of people at the same time * 
for the pleasure and profit one gets out of them. There arc plenty of 
people capable of providing us with either, and it docs not take long to 
furnish ourselves with the advantages they offer. 

(Ibil) 
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POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS 

The affection between husband and wife is the same as that which 
exists between the government and the governed in an aristocracy. 
For the degree of it is measured by the relative merits of husband and 
wife, the husband, who is superior in merit, receiving the larger share 
of affectiod, and either party receiving what is appropriate to it. And 
the claims of justice in this relationship arc satisfied in the same w-ay. 
As for the friendliness between brothers, it is like what we get between 
the members of some club or association. You have equality of rank 
and age, and where you have that you have as a rule a similarity of 
sentiments and habits. This is the kind of sympathy one finds between 
the citizens of a timocracy. For the timocratic ideal is that .ill shall be 
equal as well as good. Hence poUtical power is shared among the 
citizens equally and in turn, and the result is that the friendship between 
them is friendship upon terms of equ.ility. 

But in the perverted constitutions friendship, like justice, goes but a 
little way, and least in the worst; for under a tyranny there can be 
little or no kindness benveen ruler and ruled. They have nothing in 
common, so there can be no friendliness between them, just as there can 
be no justice. Tlu' relations between them arc those of the skilled 
workman to his tool or of the soul to the body. No doubt the instru- 
ment is in every case all the better for the manipulation it receives from 
the user, but there can be no friendship or justice in our dealings with 
inanimate things. We cannot even have it towards a horse or cow, nay, 
tow'ards a slave in his character of slave. . . . There can there t' re be no 
friendship of a master for his slave as such, though there may Le for him 
as a man. For clearly there must be some form of justice involved in 
the relations between one man and another who is capable of acting 
legally or being a party to a contract. Similarly, friendship is possible 
with any man so far as he is a human being. We cannot then maintain 
that there is much room for friendship and justice between rulers and 
ruled under a tyramiy. They arc most adequately realized in demo- 
cratics, the citizens of a democracy being equal and h.aving many 
. things in common. 

{Ihl.) 

In Book 9 Aristotle makes the very interesting point that ‘The 
characteristic element in our friendship for our neighbours, and 
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the points which distinguish and delimit the various forms of 
friendship, seem to have their origin in the sympathetic fc^elings 
with wliich we regard ourselves*. Tliis leads to: 

THE psychopath’s INABILITY TO LOVE 

. . . Possessing no lovable quality, they have no love for themselves. 
Consequently such men have no sympathetic consciousness of their 
own joys and sorrows. For the soul of them is divided against itself. 
One part of it, being depraved, feels pain in denying itself certain things, 
while another part has a sense of gratification - one part pulling this 
way and the other that - and they arc like to be torn in pieces. If it is 
impossible to feel pain and pleasure at the same time, at any rate a 
feeling of pleasure is followed after a little by a sense of remorse in a 
man of this type, who can only wish that he had never indulged in such 
gratifications. For a bad man is always full of regrets. From this \vc 
may see that a bad man is never on good terms with himself, because 
he is devoid of any lovable quality. If then a state of mind like this is 
wretched to a degree, one ought to strain every nerve to avoid wicked- 
ness and attain to virtue. Only then will one be at peace with oneself 
and become dear to another. 

(Book 9, Ibid.) 


if if ic 

ciCERo’s VIEW that only good men can be friends, etc.: 

This, however, I do feel first of all ~ that friendship cannot exist except 
among good men; nor do I go into that too deeply, as is done by those 
who, in discussing this point with more than usual accuracy, and it m^y 
be correctly, but with too little view to practical results, say that no one 
is good unless he is wise . . . 

For it seems clear to me that we were so created that between us,all 
there exists a certain tie which strengthens with our proximity to 
each other. Therefore, fellow countrymen are preferred to foreigners 
and relatives to strangers, for with them Nature herself engenders 
friendship, but it is one that is lacking in constancy. For friendship 
excels relationship in this, that goodwill may be elimitiatcd from 
relationship while from friendship it cannot; since, if you remove good- 
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will from friendship the very name of friendship is gone; if you remove 
it trom relationship, the name of relationship still remains, Moreover, 
how great the power of friendship is may most clearly be recognised 
from the fact that, in comparison with the infinite tics uniting the 
human race and fasliioncd by Nature herself, this thing called friend- 
ship has bec|i so narrowed that the bonds of affection always unite two 
persons only, or, at most, a few. 

For friendship is nothing else than an accord in all things, human and 
divine, conjoined with mutual goodwill and affection, and I am in- 
clined to think that, with the exception of wisdom, no better thing has 
been given to man by the immortal gods. Some prefer riches, some 
good health, some power, some public honouis, and many even prefer 
sensual pleasures. This last is the highest aim of brutes; the -thers arc 
fleeting and unstable things and dependent less upon human foresight 
than upon the fickleness of fortune. Again, there arc those who place 
the ‘chief good* m virtue and that is really a noble view; but this very 
virtue is the parent and preserver of friendship and without virtue 
friendship cannot exist at all. To proceed then, let us interpret the word 
‘virtue’ by the familiar usage of our everyday life and speech, and not 
in pompous phrase apply to it the precise standards which certain 
philosophers use; and let us include in the number of good men those 
who are so considered - men like Paulus, Cato, Callus, Scipio, and 
lfliiluS“who satisfy the ordinary standard of life; but let us pass by 
such men as arc nowhere to be found at all. 

Therefore, among men like those just mentioned, friendship offers 
advantages alnmst beyond my power to describe. In the firs' place, 
how can life be what Ennius calls ‘the life worth living’, if it does not 
repose on the mutual goodwill of a friend? What is sweet'^r than to 
have someone with whom you may dare discuss anything as if you 
were communing with yourself? How could your enjoyment in 
times of prosperity be so great if you did not have someone whose 
joy in them would be equal to your own? Adversity would indeed be 
hard to bear, without him to whom the burden would be heavier 
even than to yourself. In short, all other objects of desire are each, for 
the most part, adapted to a single end - riches for spending; influence, 
for honour; public office, for reputation; plca^^^res, for sensual enjo'^ - 
ment; and health, for freedom from pain and tull use of the bodily 
functions; but friendship embraces innumerable cuds; turn where you 
will it is ever at your side; no barrier shuts it out; it is never untimely, 
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and never in the way. Therefore, we do not use the proverbial Tire and 
water’ on more occasions than wc use friendship. I am not now speak- 
ing of the ordinary and commonplace fricndsliip - delightful and 
profitable as it is - but of that pure and faultless kind, such as was that of 
the few whose friendships are known to fame. For friendship adds a 
brighter radiance to prosperity and lessens the burden of adversity by 
dividing and sharing it. 

Seeing that friendship includes very many and very great advantages, 
it undoubtedly excels all other things in this respect, that it projects the 
bright ray of hope into the future, and docs not suffer the spirit to 
grow faint or to fall. Again, he who looks upon a true friend, looks, as 
it were, upon a sort of image of himself Wherefore friends, though 
absent, are at hand; though in need, yet abound; though weak, are 
strong; and - harder saying still - though dead, arc yet alive; so great 
is the esteem on the part of their friends, the tender recollection and 
the deep longing that still attends them. These things make the death 
of the departed seem fortunate and the life of the survivors worthy of 
praise. But if you should take the bond of goodwill out of the uni- 
verse no house or city could stand, nor would even the tillage of the 
fields survive. If that statement is not clear, then you may understand 
how great is the power of friendship and of concord from a considera- 
tion of the results of enmity and disagreement. For what house is so 
strong, or what state so enduring that it cannot be utterly overthrown 
by animosities and division? 

From this it may be Judged how great good there is in friendship. 

(Cicero, De Amicitia, tr. W. A. Falconer) 


NOT FROM NEHD BUT NATURE 

If people think that friendship springs from weakness and from a 
purpose to secure someone through whom we may obtain that which 
wc lack, they assign her, if I may so express it, a lowly pedigree intjeed, 
and an origin far from noble, and they would make her the daughter of 
poverty and want. If this were so, then just in proportion as any maif 
judged his resources to be small, would he be fittccj for friendship; 
whereas the truth is far otherwise. For to the extent tliat a man rehes 
upon himself and is so fortified by virtue and wisdom that he is depen- 
dent on no one and considers all his possessions to be within himself. 
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in that degree is he most conspicuous for seeking out and cherishing 
friendships. Now what need did Africanus have of me? By Hercules! 
none at all. And I, assuredly, had no need of him either, but I loved him 
because of a certain admiration for his virtue, and he, in turn, loved me, 
because, it may be, of the fairly good opinion which he had of my 
character ; and close association added to our mutual affection. 
Although many and great advantages did ensue from our friendship, 
still the beginnmgs of our love did not spring from the hope of gain. 
For as men of our class are generous and liberal, not for the purpose of 
demanding repayment - for we Jo not put our favours out at interest, 
but are by nature given to acts of kuidness - so we believe that friend- 
ship is desirable, not because we arc influenced by hope of gain, but 
because its entire profit is in the love itself 

{Ibid.) 


lOHMATION OF FRIENDSHIPS 

As a rule decisions about friendships should be formed after strength 
and stability have been reached in mind and age; nor should men who 
in boyhood were devoted to hunting and games of ball, keep as their 
intimates those whom they loved at that period simply because they 
were fond of the same pursuits. For on that principle nurses and the 
slaves who attended us to and from school, will, by right of priority 
of acquaintance, claim the largest share of our good will. I admit that 
they are not to be neglected, but they are to be regarded in an entirely 
different way; under no other conditions can friendship remain secure. 
For difference of character is attended by difterence of taste .M»d it is 
this diversity of taste tliat severs friendships; nor is there any other cause 
why good men cannot be friends to wicked men, or wicked men to 
good men, except that there is the greatest possible distance between 
them in character and taste, 

{Ibid.) 


REVERENCE 

. For he who takes reverence from friendship, takes away its 
brightest jewel. Therefore, a fatal mistake is made by those who think 
that friendship opens wide the door to every ^ ssion and to every sm. 
Friendship was given to us by nature as the handmaid of virtue, not as 
a comrade of vice; because virtue cannot attain her highest aims 
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unattended, but only in union and fellowship with another. Such a 
partnership as this, whether it is, or was, or is yet to be, should be con- 
sidered the best and happiest comradeship along the road to nature’s 
highest good. In such a partnership, I say, abide all things that men deem 
worthy of pursuit - honour and fame and delightful tranquillity of 
mind: so tliat when these blessings are at hand life is happy, and 
without them, it cannot be happy. 

{Ihil) 


INTEGRITY 

As, therefore, it is characteristic of true friendship both to give and to 
receive advice and, on the one hand, to give it with all freedom c^f 
speech, but without harshness, and on the other hand, to receive it 
patiently, but without resentment, so nothing is to be considered a 
greater bane of friendship than fawning, cajolery, or Hattcry; for give 
it as many names as you choose, it deserves to be branded as a vice 
peculiar to fickle and falsehearted men who say everything with a 
view to pleasure and nothing with a view to truth. Moreover, hypo- 
crisy is not only wicked under all circumstances, because it pollutes 
truth and takes away the power to discern it, but it is also especially 
inimical to friendship, since it utterly destroys sincerity, without 
which the w^ord friendship can have no meaning. And sij.ce the cflTect 
of friendship is to make, as it w^crc, one soul out of many, how' w^ll 
that be possible if not even in one man taken by himself shall there 
be a soul aKvays one and the same, but fickle, changeable, and mani- 
fold? For what can be as pliant and erratic as the soul of the man who 
changes not only to suit another’s humour and desire, but even his 
expression and his nod? 

(Ibid.) 


★ ★ ★ 


Virgil’s eclogue about Corydon and Alexis achieved notori- 
ety at the time of the Renaissance; one of the charges very 
dubiously laid against Marlowe was that he had blasphemously 
described St John as the Alexis of Christ. But Virgil was, of 
course, very different to the ‘new poets’ like Catullus, Ovid, 
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Tibullus and Propertius. Byron recognizes this in an amusing 
passage: 


Ovid’s a rake, as half his verses show him, 

Anacreon’s morals arc a stiU worse sample, 
tatiillus scarcely has a decent poem, 

I don’t think Sappho’s Ode a good example, 
Although Longinus tells us there is no hyiim 
Where the sublime soars forth on wings more ample; 
But Virgil’s songs arc pure, except tliat horrid one 
Beginning with ‘Formosum Pastor Corydon.’ 

(Dot! Juan, Ca*'to I) 


THli Air^XIS LCLOGUE 

Corydon, the shepherd, was aflame for the fair Alexis, his master’s pet, 
nor knew what to hope. So his one solace, he would day by day come 
among the thick beeches with their shady summits, and there alone in 
fruitless passion fling these artless strains to the huls and woods: 

‘O cruel Alexis, care you naught for my songs? Have you no pity 
for me? Yon will drive me at last to death. Now even the cattle court 
the cool shade; now even the green lizards hide in the brakes, and 
Thcstylis pounds for the reapers, spent with the scorching heat, her 
savoury herbs of garlic and thyme. But as I sea.: /our footpre's, the 
copses under the burning sun ring with the shrill cicalas’s voice along 
with mine. Was it not better to brook Amaryllis’ sullen rage and scorn- 
ful disdain? or Menalcas, though he was swart and you arc fair? Ah, 
lovely boy, trust not too much to your bloom! Tlic white privets fall, 
the dark hyacinths are culled ! 

‘You scorn me, Alexis, and ask not what I am - how rich in cattle, 
how wealthy in snow-white milk! A thousand lambs of mine roam 
over the Sicilian hills; new milk fails me not, summer or winter. I 
•sing as Amphion of Dirce used to sing, when calling home the herds on 
Attic Aracynthns. Nor am I so unsightly; on the shore the other da\ I 
looked at myself, when, by grace of the wina. the sea was at peace 
and still. With you forjudge, I should fear not Daphnis, if the mirror 
never lies ! 
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*0 if you would but live with me in our rude fields and lowly 
cots, shooting the deer and driving the flock of kids to the green 
mallows! With me in the woods you shall rival Pan in song. Pan it 
was who first taught man to make many reeds one with wax; Pan 
cares for the sheep and the shepherds of the sheep. Nor would you be 
sorry to have chafed your lip with a reed; to learn the sapic art, what 
did not Amyntas do? I have a pipe formed of seven uneven hemlock- 
stalks, a gift Damoetas once gave me, and said on his death-bed, “Now 
it claims thee as second master.*’ So said Damoetas; Amyntas, foolish 
one, felt emnous. Nay more, two roes -- 1 found them in a dangerous 
valley - their hides still sprinkled with white, drain a ewe’s udders twice 
a day. These I keep for you. Thestylis has long been begging to get 
them from me - and so she shall, as in your eyes my gifts are mean. 

‘Come hither, lovely boy! Sec, for you the Nymphs bring lilies 
in heapcd-iip baskets; for you the fair Naiad, plucking pale violets 
and poppy heads, blends narcissus and sweet-scented fennel-flower; 
then, twining them with cassia and other sweet herbs, sets off tlie 
dchcate hyacinth with the golden marigold. My own hands will 
gather quinces, pale with tender down, and chestnuts, which my 
Amaryllis loved. Waxen plums I will add - this fruit, too, shall have 
its honour. You too, O laurels, I will pluck, and you, their sweet 
neighbour myrtle, for so placed you blend sweet fragrance. 

‘Corydon, you are a clowoi! Alexis cares naught for gifts, nor if 
with gifts you were to. vie, w’ould lollas yield. Alas, alas! what wish, 
poor wretch, has been mine? Madman, I have let in the south wind to 
my flowers, and boars to my crystal springs! Ah, fool, whom do you 
flee? Even the gods have dw^lt in the woods, and Dardan Paris. Let 
Pallas dwxll by herself in the cities she has built; but let my chief 
delight be the woods! The grim lioness follows the w’olf, the wolf 
himself the goat, the wanton goat the flowering clover, and Coryflon 
follows you, Alexis. Each is led by his liking. Sec, the bullocks drag 
home by the yoke the hanging plough, and the retiring sun doubles the 
lengthening shadows. Yet my love still burns; for what bound can be 
set to love? Ah, Corydon, Corydon, what madness has gripped you? 
Your vine is but half-pruned on the leafy elm. Nay, why not at least' 
set about plaiting some thing your need calls for, with twigs and pliant 
rushes? You will find another Alexis, if this one scorns you|’ 

(Virgil, Ecloque II, tr. H. Rushton Faitclough) 

★ ★ ★ 
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‘HORACE WROTE GRAVELY of the moral degeneration of the 
family; yet he himself never married, and his gayest poems were 
addressed to pretty conscienceless girls and pretty, soft boys,' 
Gilbert Highctt explains in his Poets in a Landscape. In the Latin 
Loue-Ek^y Georg Luck has this comment: ‘Horace addressed one 
of his mosf beautiful odes to Valgius, urging him to cease the 
laments over the death of the handsome boy Mystes and to 
celebrate Augustus’ victories instead. He calls these laments 
Jlehiles modi, perhaps because they were in the elegiac metre. The 
til enic - love to a handsome boy - reminds one of Phanoclcs’ 
Erotes or Tibullus’ group of Marathus-poems.’ Yet Horace was 
far from extreme. ‘Horace’s wildest dissipations tinkle I’ke the 
teacups at Strawberry Hill . . (Helen Waddell, The Wandering 
Scholars.) 


1 O VAI GIUS 

Noi always from black clouds the rainstorm pours 
Upon the sodden fields; the gusty sleet 
Doth not for aye the Caspian beat, 

Nor on Armcman shores 

Stands, Valgius, through all months the ice as hard 
Gargan’s great oaks do not for ever toss. 

Nor ash-tree mourn of leaves the loss. 

By storms continuous scarred ! 

But thou dost never cease thy dreary wails, 
Harping on Mystes dead; nOr do thy sighs 
End when the Evening Star doth rise, 

Nor when at dawn he r\ales. 

, I 
/ 

Not so did the thrice-aged Nestor keep 
Mourning for aye his dear Arcliilochiis , 

Not so did for young Troilus 
His sire and sisters weep. 
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O ccasc at length to bruit dius thy woe 
In wonianii>h plaints ! Better for us to sing 
Augustus Caesar’s triumphing; 

How with less boastful flow 

Wintcr)'^ Niphates and the Mciian tide, 

Ranked with the conquered now, go slinking past; 

How^ the Gclonians cooped at last 
In narrower limits ride. 

(Horace, OJes, Book II, tr. John Marshall) 

TO Lieu RI NUS 

Though hard thou art still, thyself on the dear gift of beauty pluming, 
Yet when the unlooked-for change shall come to check thy pride’s 
presuming; 

When dipt the locks that now about thy neck in curls repose, 

When thy complexion’s radiance, now more bright than any rose, 
Fading hath changed thy daintiness to gloom of year’s decays - 
‘Alas!’ thou’lt cry, as on an altered seif in glass thouit gaze, 

‘Why to my youth was not the wisdom given which now I share? 
Or with my old desires why come not back youth’s cheeks as fair?’ 

{Ibid.) 


TO VENUS 
Must it be war again 

After so long a truce? Venus, be kind Jn., 

I beg you. The time’s over 

When Cinara was my gracioi^^* ^aeen and I her lover. 

Fifty years, pitiless 

Mother of the sweet Loves, weigh hard. You must not press 
This old tough-jointed horse 
To run to your cajoling order round the course. 

Leave me. Go bacKvo where 
The yoiMg men call for you with a persuasive prayer. 

To Paulus Maxiinus’ house 
Pilot your lustrous svans, in proper style carouse, 

And, seeing you desire 
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A hot and likely heart, choose his to set on fire. 

Handsome, blue-blooded, young, 

He for his nervous clients wields a ready tongue, 

And knows a hundred arts 
To spread your army’s bamicrs to remotest parts. 

^nd when some rival, free 
With lavish presents, fails, grateful and jubilant he 
Shall by the Alban lake 
Beneath a cedar roof yourself in marble make. 

Thick incense you’ll inhale, 

Sweet to your nostrils, there, and music shall regale 
Your ears - concerted lute 
And curly Berecyiithian pipe and shepherd’s flute. 

With the sun’s earliest rays 

And last, young boys and girls shall give your godhead praise, 
^ ♦'heir snow-white feet, 

Dancing the Salian dance, treading the triple beat. 

Yet I here take no joy 

In the naive hope of mutual love with woman or boy, 

Or drinking bouts with men, 

Or garlanding my temples with fresh flowers. Why then, 
My Ligurinus, why 

Should the reluctant-flowing tears surprise these dry 
Checks, and my fluent tongue 
Stumble in unbecoming silences among 
Syllables? In dreams at night 
I hold you in my arms, or toil behind your flight 
Across the Martian Field, 

Or chase through yielding \\avcs the boy who will not yield. 

{Ihid.y Book IV, tr. James Michie) 


★ ★ ★ 


IN THE MARATHUS POEMS Tibiilliis forgets liis Delia and con- 
siders the love of ephebes. 
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PRIAPUS’ ADVICE TO THE LOVELORN 

‘Priapus, tell me, — ^so may the sheltering shade be thine, nor thy head be 
harmed by sun or snows - what cunning of thine captures the hand- 
some lads? Sure thou hast no glossy beard nor well-kept hair. Naked 
thou art all through the cold of stormy winter, naked through the 
parching season of the Dog-star's heats/ 

Thus I; and thus to me rephed the country child of Bacchus, the god 
armed with the curving billhook: 

‘O beware of trusting thyself to the gentle band of boys; for they 
furnish always some valid ground for love. One pleases, for he keeps a 
tight hand on his horse’s rein; another drives the calm water before a 
breast of snow. This one has taken you with his brave assurance, that 
one by the maiden shame that guards his young checks. 

‘Perchance at first he will refuse thee; but let not this dishearten thee. 
Little by little his neck will pass beneath the yoke. Length of time has 
taught lions to submit to man; with length of time weak water has 
eaten through rock. The year’s flight ripens the grapes on the sunny 
hillside; the year’s flight carries the radiant signs along their unvarying 
round. 

‘Be not afraid to swear. Null and void arc the perjuries of love; the 
winds bear them ineffective over land and the face of the sea. Circat 
thanks to Jove! The Sire himself has decreed no oath should stand that 
love has taken in the folly of desire. Dictynna lets thee without harm 
assever by her arrows, Minerva by her hair. 

‘But if thou art slow, thou wilt be lost. Youth is gone how quickly ! 
Time stands not idle, nor returns. I low quickly does the earth lose its 
purple hues! How quickly the tall poplar its beauteous leaves! How 
neglected is the horse, when the lot of weak age overtakes him, that 
once shot free from the barriers of Elis! I have seen a young man on 
whom later years were closing round mourning for his folly in the 
day that had fled. Cruel gods ! The snake sheds his years, and is young: 
but the Fates gr?nt no respite to beauty. Only Bacchus and Phoebus 
have youth everlasting; of either god arc unshorn tresses the glory. 

‘Do thou yield to thy lad in aught that he is minded to attempt: 
love wins most b/ compliance. Nor refuse to go with him, though 
far be his purposed journey and the Dog-star bake the land with parch- 
ing drought, though, threatening the coming storm, the rain-charged 
bow fringes the sky with hues of purple. Should he wish to fly over 
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the blue waves in a boat, take the oar thyself and drive the light bark 
through the sea. Nor grieve to undergo rough labour or if thy hands 
are chafed by tasks to which they are strange. If round the deep glen he 
would place the ambush, then, so thou canst pleasure him, let thy 
shoulders not refuse to bear the hunting nets. If he would fence, thou 
wilt try thy light hand at the sport, and often leave thy side 
unguarded,* that he may win. 

‘Then will he be gentle with thee; then thou mayest snatch the 
precious kiss: he v » i struggle, but let thee snatch it. He will let thee 
snatch at first; but later will he bring it for the asking, and presently 
even he will be fain to hang upon thy neck. 

‘But now, alas! our perverse age plies wretched crafts. Now gentle 
lads have learned to look for gifts. Whoever thou art that first didst 
teach the sale of love, may an unhallowed stone weigh heavy on thy 
bones. 

‘Love the Pierid maidens, lads, and gifted poets; to no golden presents 
let the Pierian maids succumb. Verse keeps the lock of Nisus purple. 
Were verses not, no ivory would have shone on Pelops* shoulder. He 
wliom the Muses tell of shall live, while earth bears oaks, sky stars, 
and rivers water. But ne who lias no car for the Muses, who sells his 
love -- let liim follow the car of Ops of Ida and traverse, a vagabond, 
three hundred towns and slash the parts he slights to Phrygian measures. 
Venus herself allows love's blandishments their play. She sides with 
piteous weeping and suppliant complaints.' 

These things did the god's voice utter for me to sing to Titins; but 
them doth Titius' wife forbid him to remember. let him listc'^ co his 
dear; but do ye throng to my school whom some crafty lad with nany 
wiles treats ill. Each of us has his proper glory. Let slighted lovers seek 
advice from me ; to all my doors arc open. A time shall come when 
round the master of the lore of Venus shall crowd the attentive young 
and take the old man home. 

Alas ! what lingering torture is this love for Marathus; helpless is my 
skill, and helpless all my cunning. Sparc me, I pray thee, boy, lest I 
become a byword, when folk shall laugh at my useless teaching. 

, (Tibullus, Book I, 4, tr. J. P. Postgate) 

★ ★ ★ 

WHAT SHOULD I HAVE DONE hadst thou not thyscif been in lovc with 
a maid? May she be fickle - fickle, I pray, taking pattern by thee. Oh, 
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how oft ill the late night, that none should be privy to thy wooing, 
did I myself attend thee with the light in my hand ! Often, when thou 
didst not hope for her, she came through my good offices, and stood 
hid, a veiled figure, behind the fast shut door. Then, poor wretch, was 
my undoing: I fondly trusted to Love: I might have been warier of thy 
snares. Nay, in my craze of mind I made verses in thy honour; but now 
I am asliamcd for myself and the Muses. May the Fire-‘god shrivel 
those verses with devouring flame, or the river wash them out in its 
running waters. Go thou far hence whose aim is to sell thy beauty and 
to return with a great wage filling thy hand. 

And thou who durst corrupt the boy with thy gifts, may thy wife 
unpunished make a constant jest of thee by her intrigues; and w^hen the 
gallant is spent with her furtive dalliance, let her lie by thee lax with 
the coverlet between. Let there be always stranger tracks upon thy 
bed, and thy house be always free and open to the amorous. Nor let it 
be said that her wanton sister can drain more cups or exhaust more 
gallants. She, folk say, often prolongs her wine-bibbing revels until 
the wheels of the Light-bringcr rise to summon forth the day. Than slie 
could none lay out the night hours better, or arrange the ditferent 
modes of love. 

But thy spouse has learned it all, and yet thou, poor fool, dost 
notice naught when she moves her limbs with an unaccustomed an. 
Dost thou think that it is for thee that she arranges I.er liair and 
through her fine tresses passes the close-toothed comb? Is it thy beauty 
prompts her to clasp gold on her arms and come forth arrayed m 
Tyrian drapery? Not thee, but a certain youth would she have find her 
charming. For him she would consign to ruin thee and all thy house. 
Nor docs she this out of depravity; but the dainty girl shrinks from 
limbs that gout disfigures and an old man’s arms. 

Yet by him has my own lad lam. I could believe that he would 
mate with a savage beast. Didst thou dare, mad youth, to sell caresses 
that belonged to me and to take to others the kisses that were mine? 
Thou wilt weep, then, when another lad has made me his captive and 
shall proudly reign in thy realm. 

In that hour of thy punishment I shall rejoice, and a golden palm- 
branch shall be put up to Venus for her goodness, with this record of 
my fortunes : 

TIBULLUS WHOM FROM TREACHEROUS LOVE, GODDESS, THOU DIDST 

UNBIND 
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OFFERS THIi: THIS AND BEGS THEE KEEP FOR HIM A THANKFUL MIND. 

{Ibid.f Book I, 9) 


★ ★ ★ 

CATULLUS, TOO, Can at times leave his celebrated vituperatio 
and his excruciated passion for the whorish Clodia-Lcsbia in 
order to celebrate a friend. 

TO JUVENTIUS 

0 if you would let me, fair Juventiiis, 

1 would be kissing your honeyed eyes forever. 

Three hundred thousand times 1 would kiss you 
with new rapture, 

nor » ^ ^ ^ find enough of this blissful pastime 
promised m my dreams. Even if our kisses 
grew to such profusion 
they outiuimbcrcd sheaves 
ripening in the wheat field. 

(Catullus, tr. Horace Gregory) 

★ ★ ★ 

PETRONIUS’ SATYRICON 

This is a great realistic novel about spivs on the move, iii.iqiie in 
ancient times, and also a splendid satire on lite dming th' early 
empire, as in die portraits of the upstart tycoon, Trimalchio, and 
of the decadent aristocrats at Croton. It contains, too, a j^ood deal 
ofpungent literary^ criticism. Yet it seems to be only a small part of 
a much longer book, a life-work like that of Proust, whose 
Madame Verdurin and Baron de Cliarlus would feel at home in 
its pages. Its author is supposed to be the Petronius referred to by 
Tacitus, a coiutier and dindy of the time of Nero, an arbiter 
• clcffantiac who passed the day in slecpc, and the night in dehght- 
full sports, or other affaires of life’ although capable of stern 'T 
things - ‘being ProconsuU of Bithynia, ana anon after Consull, 
he shewed himselfc quicke and stout, and able to wade thorow 
great matters’. 
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Middle-class Encolpius is the hero and is accompanied by the 
handsome, and perhaps more anstocratic, Ascyltos, and later by 
the old poetEumolpus, botli of whom are inclined to make passes 
at Gito, the fifteen- or sixtecn-ycar-old boy whom Encolpius 
protects. Jack Lindsay has this to say about their muddled 
flirtations: ‘The parts of the book that deal with hbmosexual 
relations have perhaps to some extent got m the way of a correct 
evaluation of the book’s importance . . . But we cannot wish that 
Petromus had excluded them. For without them he would not be 
telhng the truth, the whole truth and nothmg but the truth about 
the men of his world . . .’ Of Giton and his like C. K. Scott Mon- 
cneff comments, m his edition m the Abbey Classics. ‘. . . The 
latter and his companions are still only emerging from a long 
period of oblivion in literature and obscurity in life. Like the 
pagan deities who have shrunk in peasant mythology to be el\ es 
and pooks and suchlike mannikins, these creatures, banished from 
the polite reading of the Victorians, leappeaicd instantly in tii.it 
grotesque microcosm of life which the Victorians invented as an 
outlet for one of their tightest repressions, the School Story. 1 
shall not press the analogy between Lycas and Stcerfortli, but 
merely remind you how, years before you ever heird the name 
(unless It IS mentioned there) of Petromus Arbiter, you w elcomcd 
Giro’s acquaintance in the pages of Eric, or Litth hy Littli , w here lie 
IS known as Wildncy, <inel painted in the most attractive eolouis, 
and were rather bored whenever old Eurnolpus walked into the 
School Library as Mr Rose. Dear old Eurnolpus, with his bonng 
culture and shameless chuckle, no school is complete without 
him . . .’ Miss Helen Waddell, who has translated some of the 
thiity poems of Petionius scattered through the medieval antho- 
logies, emphasizes that aspect of his spirit which lay farthest from 
the Satyricon, not only Tacitus’s scholar and artist of exquisite 
hvmg but the possessor of a clean casuahiess, an incorruptibility 
resulting from ‘ i curious smip/icita s’. 

A LAYABOUT ATLAIR 

I had almost tiaverst the City round, when through thi dusk I saw 
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Gito on the Beggars-Bcncli of our Inn; I made up to him, and going 
in, ask’d him, what Ascyltos had got us for Dinner? The Boy sitting 
down on tlic Bed, began to wipe the Tears that stood in his Eyes; I 
was much concern’d at it, and ask’d him the occasion; he was slow in 
his answer, and seem’d unwilling; but mixing Threats with my 
Intreaties; ‘jTwas that Brother or Comroguc of yours,’ said he, ‘that 
coming ere while into our Lodging, wou’d have been at me, and put 
hard for it. When I cry’d out, he drew his Sword, and “if thou art a 
Lucreece,” said he, “thou hast met a Tarquin.” ’ 

I heard him, and shaking my Fist at Ascyltos; ‘What saist thou,’ 
said 1, ‘thou Catamite, whose ve y Breath is tainted?’ 

He dissembled a* f'st a grea trembling, but presently throwing 
my Arms aside, in a aghcr V icc cry’d out: ‘Must you be prating, 
tlio 1 ribaldroLis Cut-throat v horn, condemn’d for murdering thine 
Host, nothing but the fall of the Stage could have sav’d? You make a 
noise, thou Night-Pad, who when at thy best hadst never to do with 
any Woman but a Bawd? On what account, think ye, was I the same 
to you in the Aviary, that the Boy here, now is?’ 

‘And who but you ’ interrupted I, ‘gave me that slip in the Portico?’ 
‘Why what, my Man of Gotham,’ continu’d h'=‘, ‘must I have done, 
when I was dying for hunger? Hear Sentence forsooth, that is, the 
ratling of broken Glasses, and the expounding of Dreams? So help me 
Hercules, as thou art the greater Rogue of the two, who to get a 
meal’s Meat wert not asham’d to commend an insipid Rhimer.’ 
When at last, having turn’d the humour from Scolding to Laughing, 
we began to talk soberly. 

But the late Injury still sticking in my Stomach, ‘Ascyltos,’ said I, 
‘I find wc shall never agree together, therefore let’s divide the common 
Stock, and each of us set up for himself: ThouTt a piece of a Scholar, 
and I’ll be no hindrance to thee, but think of some other way; for 
otherwise wc shall run into a thousand mischiefs, and become 
Town-talk.’ 

Ascyltos was not against it; and ‘since wc have promis’d,’ said he, 
‘as Scholars, to sup together, let’s husband the Night too; and 
•to-morrow I’ll get me a new Lodging, and some Comiade or other.’ 

‘ ’Tis irksome,’ said I, ‘to defer what wc like,’ (the itch of the Flesh 
occasion’d this hasty parting, tho’ I had bcc.i a long time willing to 
shake off so troublesome an observer of my Actions, that I might 
renew my old Intrigue with my Gito). 
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Ascyltos taking it as an Affront, without answering, went off in a 
heat: I was too well acquainted with his subtle Nature, and the violence 
of his Love, not to fear the effects of so suddaiii a breach, and therefore 
made after him, both to observe his Designs and prevent them; but 
losing sight of him, was a long time in pursuit to no purpose. 

When I had search’d the whole Town, I return’d to my Lodging, 
where, the Ceremony of Kisses ended, I got my Boy to a closer hug, 
and, enjoying my wishes, thought myself happy even to Envy: Nor 
had I done when Ascyltos stole to die Door, and springing the Bolt, 
found us at leap-Frog; upon which, clappmg his Hands, he fell a 
laughing, and turning me out of the Saddle; ‘What,’ said he, ‘most 
reverend Gentleman, what were you doing, my Brother Sterling^’ 
Not content with Words only, but untying the Thong that bound his 
Wallet, he gave me a warning, and with other reproathes, ‘As you 
like this, so be for parting again.’ 

The unexpectedness of the thing made me take no notice of it, but 
pohtickly turn it off with a laugh, for otherwise I nnist have been at 
Loggarheads wnth my Rival: Whereas swcctcniiig hnu with a counter^ 
felt Mirth, I brought him also to laugh foi c nipaii) ‘And )ou, 
Encolpiiis?’ began he, ‘arc so wrapt in Pleasures, )ou Iitfic consider 
how short our Money grows, and what we have left will turn to no 
account: There’s nothing to be got in Town this Sumnicitimc, we 
shall have better luck in the Countiy, let’s visit oiii f riends.’ 

Necessity made n^e approve his Advice, as well as conceal the smart 
of his Lash; so loading Gito with our Baggage, \vc left the City, and 
went to the House of one Lyciugus, a Roman Knight, w^ho, because 
Ascyltos had formeily been his Pathick, entertain’d us handsoinly; 
and the Company, we met there, made our Divcisions the pleasanter* 
For, first there was Tryphocna, a very beautiful Woman, that had 
come with one Lycas, the owner of a ship, and of a small scat, that* lay 
next the Sea. 

The Delight w^c receiv’d m this place was more than can be exprest, 
the’ Lycurgiis’s Tabic was thrifty enough: The first thing was every 
one to chusc hi > Play-Mate: The fair Tryphocna pleas’d me, and readily 
inchn’d to me; but I had scarce given her the Courtesic of the blouse/ 
when Lycas stOiinmg to have his old Amour slockt from him, accus’d 
me at first of under-dealing; but soon from a Rival addressing himself 
as a Lover, he pleasantly told me, I must repair his Damages, and plyed 
me body: But Tryphocna havmg my Heart, I could not lend him an 
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Ear. Tl^p rctusal set him the sharper; he follow’d me wherc-ever I went, 
and getting into my Chamber at night, when Entreaty did no good, 
he fell to downright Violence; but I rais’d such an out-cry that I 
wait’d the whole House, and, by the help of Lycurgus, got rid of him 
for that bout. 

(Pctroniiis, The Satyricon, Made English by Mr Burnaby of the 
Middle-Temple, and another hand. 1694) 


THE PR'ZE IS LOST 

After we enter’d t e > d-Chaniber, having plentifully feasted; prest 
by impatient Nati < i took r y Gito aside; and wrapt in Pleasures, 
spe It the Night. 

Who can the Charms of that blest Night declare. 

How soft ye Gods! our warm Embraces were? 

We hugg’d, we ding’d, and thro’ each other’s Lips, 

Our Souls, like meeting Streams, together mixt; 

F arewell the World, and all its Pagear ry 1 
When I, a Mortal! so begin to Dye. 

’Tis without Reason I hug myself; Ascyltos, [that cause of all my 
woe, carried my friend olf during the night and transferred him to his 
own section of the room. 1 lis act was against the etique.^v of mate- 
ship; and wliethcr or not (uton realized what was happening .le went 
on peacefully sleeping, forgetful of every human right. I awoke to all 
the anguisli of a despoiled bed. Doubting if there was ^ny faith in 
lowers, I debated whether to draw a sword and turn the repose of sleep 
into that of death. More prudent counsels, however, prevailed. I 
roused Giton with some whacks]^ and looking sternly as I cou’d upon 
Ascyltos, thus address’d my self; ‘Smee you’ve play’d the \"illain by 
your Treachery, and breaHng the Common Laws of Friendship, pack 
, up your Matters quickly, and find another Comr ide to abuse.* 

Ascyltos consented ; and, after we had made an exact division of our 
Booty; ‘Now,’ says he, ‘Let’s share the Boy 'o:’ I believ’d it a jest at 
parting, but, he with a Murderous resolution, dicw his Sw’ord; ‘nor 
shall you,’ added he, ‘think to ingross this prize, which should, like the 
^ The preceding few lines are from Jack Lindsay’s version. 
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rest, be common to us both. I must have my share, or with this Sword 
will be content to take it.’ Upon which, on the other side, having 
twisted my gown under my arm, I made advances to Ingage. 

The imhappy Boy rush’d between, and kissing both our knees, 
with tears, entreated that we would not expose our selves m a pitiful 
Alehouse, nor with our blood pollute the Rites of so dear a friendship, 
but, raising his voice, says he, ‘if there must be Murder, behold my 
naked bosom, hither direct your fury: ’Tis I deserve death, who 
violated the sacred Laws of Friendship.* 

Upon which we sheath’d our Swords; and first Ascyltos, ‘I’ll,’ says 
he, ‘end the difference: Let the Boy himself follow the man he likes, 
that, in chiismg a Friend, at least, he may have an nnqucstion’d liberty.’ 

I, that presum’d so long an acquaintance, had made no slight 
impressions on his Nature, was so far from fearing, that with an eager 
haste I accepted the proffer, and to the Judge committed the dispute: 
Gito, that he might not seem to consider, at my consent jump’d up, 
and Chose Ascyltos. 

I, like one thunderstruck, at the sentence, void of defence, fell upon 
the bed, and had not surviv’d the loss, if envy of my Rival had not 
stopp’d my Sword. 

Ascyltos, proud of the conquest, goes off with the Pn/e, leaving me 
expos’d in a strange place, that before he caress’d as a Friend and sharei 
of his Fortune: 

’Tis in the World, as ni a Game of Chess; 

Wc serve our Friends but where our profit is. 

When Fortune smiles, we’re yours, and yours alone, 

But when she frowns, the servile Herd are gone. 

So, m a Play, they Act with mimick Art, 

Father, or Son, or griping Miser’s part; 

But when at least the Comic Scenes arc o’er. 

They quit the Visards they assum’d before. 

Nor did I there very long complain, for fearing one Menalaus, an 
Usher of a School, might, among other Misfortunes, find me alone in' 
the Inn, I made up my Wallet, and, very pensive, took me a Lodging in 
a private place near the Sea; there, after I had been mewed up for three 
days, reflecting afresh on my despis’d and abject condition, I beat my 
breast, as sick as it was; and, when my deep sighs would suffer me, 
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often cry*d out: ‘Why has not the Earth burst open, and swallow'd 
me? Why has not the Sea o'er whelm'd me that respects not even the 
Innocent themselves? Have I been a Murderer? when I had violated 
Lycas's Wife, have I fled Justice? have I escap’d even when I was con- 
demn’d to Dye, to live in a strange place, to have my name recorded 
only amoqg Beggars and Vagabonds? and who condemn’d me to this 
solitude? - A Boy ! One who is a prostitute to all manner of Lust; and 
by lus own confession deserves to dye; whom vice has enobl’d from a 
Slave; who was piiblickly contracted with as a Girl, by one that knew 
he was of the other Sex; and what a wretch is that other, ye Gods! 
whom, when he might have writ Man, his Mother perswaded even out 
of his Sex, and putting on Pctty-coats, was condemn’d to a Maids Office 
in a Prison: who, after he had spent V'hat he had, and chang’f the scene 
of his Lust; having contracted an old Friendship, basely left it; and, 
frontlcss impudence like a hot Whore, for one night’s pleasure, sold his 
Friend. Nc v/ L overs lye whole nights lockt in each other’s arms, and 
who knows but in those intervals they recruit their weary Strength, may 
laugh at me: but they shan’t go off so, for if I’m a man, or a freeborn 
one at least, I’ll make their blood compensate the injury.' 

{Ihid) 


Tirfc BOY RLl URNS 

And there whom did 1 spy but a hangdog Giton, drooping with 
towels and scrapers in his hands, and doing his best to disappear 
through the wall. You could sec at a glan^^ he was inm t”‘py at his 
work. As though to let me catch his eye, he turned rouno and with 
pleasure softening through the sullen mask of his face, he said to me, 
‘Please forgive me, brother. As there’s no horrid swords here, I can 
speak freely. Take me away, do, from this awful man, he’s cruel and 
you can do anything you want to punish me if you want to. Once I 
could have chosen you and I didn’t and so I’d be glad enough to be 
dead now, if it was you that w'anted me to die.’ 

I bade him stop his whimpering or someone would overhear what 
we meant to do. Then, abandoning Eumolpus, who was reciting a 
poem in the bathroom, I smuggled Giton off down a gloom v and 
smelly passage, and dragged him along at speed to my lodgings. 
Once there, with the door fast behind me, I pressed my face against 
his tear-wet cheek. For a while neither of us could get a word out. 
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One sob after another jerked itself up through his slender 
body. 

‘It’s all wrong/ I said. ‘I’m a fool to care for you after the way you 
left me - and the scar I thought branded here over my heart washed 
out so easily with a few tears. Have you any excuses to make for 
throwmg yourself at a stranger’s head^ Did I deserve quite 
that?’ 

As soon as he felt that I couldn’t help treating him well, he began to 
look coyly mto my face. 

‘I submitted our case to no other judge/ I continued, ‘but I’ve got no 
complamt now to make. I’ll put the whole thing out of my mind if 
you’re really sorry and show no signs of relapse.’ 

I stammered all this out broken with tears and groans; but Giton 
wiped his face on his cloak and said, ‘Oh but, Encolpius, truly try and 
remember what happened. Did I desert you or did you let me down^ 
All I know, and I confess it, I don’t deny it, is that there w^erc tw o men 
waving swords and things about, and I ran to get behind the bigger 
one.’ 

I put my arms round his neck and kissed the brow tint hid such 
precoaous wit, and I did my best to let him sec tliat wc were friends 
agam, without any reservations, and that I had complete confidence 
m him. 

By now it was pitch dark and the woman had our supper prepared 
when Eumolpus knocked on the door. I called out, ‘How many of 
you are there^’ And as I spoke, I managed to get a good squint through 
a crack in the door to see if he had Ascyltos with him F inding that he 
was alone, I at once admitted him He threw himself on the pallet- 
bed, and when he saw Giton before him waiting at table, he nodded to 
me. 

‘I admire your Ganymede,’ he observed ‘A good day today.’ * 

I wasn’t at all pleased at this prying preamble, and feared that I’d 
taken m a second Ascyltos And Eumolpus got worse. When Giton 
brought him a drink, he said, ‘I like you better than the whole bathfull.’ 
He thirstily dramed the cup and remarked that he’d never tasted 
anything with a sharper tang. 

(Tr. Jack Lindsay) 


★ ★ ★ 
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THL EMPEROR AS PRIMA DONNA 

Returning to Italy, Nero disembarked at Naples, where he had made 
his debut as a singer, and ordered part of the city wall to be razed - 
which is the Greek custom whenever the victor in any of the Sacred 
Games comes home. He repeated the same performance at Antium, 
at Alba Lf)nga, and finally at Rome. For liis processional entry into 
Rome he chose the chariot which Augustus had used in liis triumph 
nearly a hundred years previously; and wore a Greek mantle spangled 
with gold stars over a purple robe. The Olympic wreath was on his 
head, the Pythian wreath in his right hand, the others were carried 
before him, with placards explaining where and against whom he had 
won them, what songs he had sung, and in what plays he had acted. 
Nero’s chariot was followed by his regular claque, who shouted that 
they were Augustus’s men celebrating Augustus’s triumph. The 
procession passed through the Circus (he had the entrance arch pulled 
down to c.liovN more room), then by way of the Velabrum and the 
Forum to the Palatine Hill and the Temple of Apollo. Victims were 
sacrificed in his honour all along the route, which was sprinkled with 
perfume*, and the commons showered him with song-birds, ribbons, 
and sweetmeats as compliments on his voice. lie himg the wreaths 
above the couches in his sleeping quarters, and set up several statues of 
himself playing the lyre. I le also had a coin struck with the same device. 
After this, it never occurred to him that he ought to refrain from sing- 
ing, or even sing a little less; but he saved his voice by addressing the 
troops only in written orders, or in speeches delivered by meonc else; 
and would attend no entertainment or official business unlr ^ he had a 
voice-trainer standing by, telling him when to spare his vocal chords, 
and when to protect his mouth with a handkerchief. Whe»-her he offered 
people his friendship or plainly indicated his dislike for them, often 
depended on how generously or how feebly they had applauded. 


Not satisfied with seducing free-born boys and mariied women, 
Nero raped the Vestal Virgin Rnbria. He nearly contrived to marry the 
freedwoman Acte, by persuading some friends of consular rank to 
swear falsely that she came of royal stock. Having tried to tuin the 
boy Sporus into a girl by castration, he xnt through a wedding 
ceremony with him - dowry, bridal veil and all ~ which the whole 
Court attended; then brought him home, and treated him as a wife. 
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He dressed Sponis in the fine clothes normally worn by an Empress 
and took liim in his own litter not only to every Greek assize and fair, 
but actually tlirough the Street of Images at Rome, kissing him 
amorously now and then. A rather amusing joke is still going the 
rounds: the world would have been a happier place had Nero’s father 
Domitius married that sort of wife. 

(Suetonius, The Twelve Caesars, tr. Robert Graves) 

★ ★ ★ 

VICES or ROME 

Yea, Rome shall sec you, lewdlicr clad, erewlule 
(For none becomes at once completely vile) 

In some opprobrious den of shame, combined 
With that vile herd, the horror of their kind. 

Who twine gay fillets round the f'^rehcacl, deck 
With strings of orient pearls the breast and neck, 

Soothe the Good Goddess with large bowls of wine 
And the soft belly of a pregnant swine. 

No female (foul pcrveision) dares appear, 

For males, and males alone, oiliciatc here. 

‘Far hence,’ they cry, ‘unholy sex retire: 

Our purer rites no lowering horn require.’ 

At Athens ihus, involved in thickest gloom, 

Cotytto’s priests her secret torch illuinc, 

And to such orgies give the lustful night 
That e’en Cotytto sickens at the sight. 

With tiring-pins one spreads the sooty dye, 

Lengthens the eyebrow, tints the trembling eye. 

One binds his flowing locks in cauls of gold. 

One swills a goblet of immodest mould: 

Chekes of sky-blue or smooth-faced green he wears. 

And by his Juno, hark ! the attendant swears. 


No reverence for the tables here is found. 

But brutal mirth and jests obscene go round: 
They lisp, they squeal, and the rank language use 

too 
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Of Cybclc’s lewd votaries or the stews. 

Some wild enthusiast, silvered o’er with age, 
Yet fired by gluttony’s insatiate rage, 

Fit guide of hungry youth, is named the priest 
And sits as umpire of the unhallowed feast. 


Gracchus, fantastic as the story sounds. 

Has dowered a bugler with ten thousand pounds. 

The contract signed, the wonted bliss implored, 

A costly supper decks the nuptial board ; 

And the new ‘bride’ amid the wondering roojn 
Lies in the bosom of the accursed ‘groom’. 

Nobles, pray do we now a censor need 
Oi soothsayer ? Do not these exceed 
Those portents (all that Nature disavows) 

Of calving women and of lambing cows? 

Ciracchns the priest, whose limbs dissolved with heat 
What time he danced beneath the great shield’s weight, 
Now flings the ensigns of his god aside 
And takes the stole and flanw/ea of a bride! 


‘Tomorrow with the dawn I must attend 
In yonder vale’. ‘What for?’ ‘WL) ask? A frKn t 
Takes him a husband there and bids a few 
Be present.’ Wait awhile and we shall view 
Such contracts formed without shame or fear. 

And entered on the records of the year. 

Meanwhile one pang these passive monsters find, 

One ceaseless pang that preys upon the mind: 

They cannot shift their sex and pregnant prove 
With the dear pledges of a husband’s love; 

For in this case Dame Nature’s careful plan 
Lets not the will direct the flesh of man. 

For them fat Lyde’s pills no pow s retain. 

And the Luperei strike their palms in vain. 

(Juvenal, Satires /f, tr. William Gifford) 
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The Dark and 
Middle Aees 


INTRODUCTION 

Pagan faded into Christian. As well as dcvTlopincnts and 
reinterpretations and stern anathemas thcie were hiigcrings and 
afterthoughts. ‘Pan is dead!’ was a voice over the waters hut the 
novice in Cassian’s DialofJncs cries plaintively: 'I low shall I be rid 
of these things? At mass, in the very act of contritiem, the old 
stories flaunt before my mind, the shameless loves, the sight of the 
old heroes going into battle.’ In die ninth century a grammaiian, 
Ermcnrich of Ellwagpn, apologizes for quoting Virgil too much; 
‘the sight of him terrifies me’, he says, and the poems undLi* his 
pillow give him evil dreams, so that he must sign the cross and 
hurl the book far from his bed; doubtless Virgil lies, with Apedio 
and the Muses, ‘in the foulest swamp of the Styx’. NevertheK'ss 
he can be studied for technical reasons. ‘Since even as dung 
spread upon the field enriches it to good harvest, so the filthy 
writings of the pagan poets arc a mighty aid to divine eloquence.’ 
Jerome found this practice dangerous. ‘The very priests of God 
are reading comedies, singing the love songs of the Bucholics, 
turning over Virgil ; and that which was a necessity in boyhood, 
they make the guilty pleasure of their maturity.’ Nevertheless 
Christendom was a cosmopolitan Greek and Roman w'orld; 
the last three centuries of the Empire were those of Augustine, 
Jerome and Ambrose, of the De Civitatc Dei and the Vulgate 
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and the order of St Benedict; Hadrian the negro helped organize 
the British church; Geoffrey of Monmouth, like so many others, 
was later to trace a meticulous family tree from Troy, for to be 
Trojan (unlike Greek, except in the East) signified respectability 
on a heroic scale, (Sec Helen Waddell, The Wandering Scholars^ 
Constable, from whom these quotations come.) As for Plato, he 
reappears in luicxpcctcd places; perhaps amongst the troubadours 
of Provence, whose idealizing love turns out to have been more 
of the Friend and Lord than of the Lady and Rose; in Hafiz of 
Shiraz and the other Sufi singers who saw the love of youths as 
mystical; and in the heretics who were bougres. 

Although there was less of the hair-shirt to these long centuries 
than was once thought, we cannot expect pious Christians to 
come anywhere near Persians and Moors. Yet the life of church 
and nionast^Tv could breathe an affection as sweet as any - in the 
letters of St Anselm, for example, or the poet-scholars that 
Charlemagne grouped around him. Did not such tilings begin 
with the young Augustine’s friendship, and the letters exchanged 
between Ausoniib and Paulinus of Nola? That the physical 
expression of Eros occurred in the monasteries from time to time 
we can guess from the penitcntials: in that of Cummean boys 
luider twenty who kiss must keep six special fasts, and if they do so 
licentiously eight, and if with embraces ten. But there seems no 
reason to suppose, as some have done, that vice was r’-'‘valcnt in 
the monasteries. Extreme practices were the fashioi' in the 
court of the very knightly William Rufus, who was eitlicr a 
pagan or a witch, and probably in that circle of courtiers who 
perished with Prince William in the Blanche-Ncf; they were also 
known amongst the lesser ranks of the Cathars, whose heresy 
regarded the procreation of childicn as a particular sin. 


THE GECWTIl OF PENALTIES 

Only five passages in the Old Testament '^nd three in the ^,'cw, 
deal specifically with physical relations between men. Thus 
Leviticus, xvii, 22: ‘Thou shalt not lie with mankind, as with 
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womankind: it is abomination [to‘cbhah].’ Yet so powerful was 
the story of Sodom that it provided sanction for the severely 
punitive measures established, if not necessarily carried out, by 
the Christian Church. It seems possible, however, that the Sodom 
story was misinterpreted. When God sent two angels in the form 
of men to report on the city’s reputation for wickcejness, they 
lodged with Lot who was himself not a citizen but a sojourner. 
The populace gathered round Lot’s house and cried: ‘Bring them 
out unto us, that we may know them’ - and the crux of the story 
rests in the meaning of the word ‘know’, yadha', which could mean 
coitus but more frequently did not. ‘The story does not in the 
least demand the assumption that the sin of Sodom was sexual, 
let alone homosexual - indeed, there is no evidence to show that 
vice of the latter kind was prevalent there.’ (D. S. Bailey, Homo- 
sexuality and the Western Christian Tradition, Longmans, Green, 
to whom we arc indebted for most of this section.) 

The licentiousness of Rome under the Empire was in any case 
provoking measures, whether clfective or not. Except for tlae 
obscure Scantinian Law nothing much seems to have been done 
until the Emperor Philip abolished the exsolefi (mercenary cata- 
mites) in about 249. In the third century, too, the Hx Julia de 
adulteriis appears to have been reinterpreted and extended to cover 
male activities. In 390* the Thcodosian Code declared (rx vii. 6): 
‘All persons who have the shameful custom of condemning a 
man’s body, acting the part of a woman’s, to the sufferance of an 
alien sex (for they appear not to be different from women), shall 
expiate a crime of this kind in avenging flames in the sight of the 
people.’ In 538, Justinian’s novellae were as anxious for repentance 
and reform as for strictness. To these edicts may be added Jolni 
Chrysostom’s stern pronouncement against those who came to 
church to look with Imtful curiosity upon handsome youths, the 
eleventh-century Liher Gomorrhianus of Peter Daraiani, the 
twelfth-century C ouncil of Naplouse and, of course, tlie numerous 
penitcntials. 

Curious superstitions also played their part in the universal 
condemnation. Moses was thought to have pronounced the hare 
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unclean because it acquired an additional anus each year and this 
multiplicity of orifices accounted for its prolific birthrate; it 
rebuked, said Novatian, men 'deformates in feminain. Similarly the 
weasel, thouj^ht to conceive via the mouth, and condemned by 
Leviticus, was seen to militate against fellatio. 

There 6)llows a number of key condemnatory passages, the 
first of which is obviously out of context and included here 
for convenience only. 

MIDDLE ASSYRIAN LAWS (TWELFTH CENTURY B.C ) 

TABLET A, 19 If a scigiiior [arvchiin] started a rumour against his 
nciglibour [tappaii] in private saying, “People have lain repeatedly 
with him*', or he said to him in a brawl in the presence of [other] 
people, “People have lain repeatedly with you; I will prosecute you”, 
since he is pn to proserute [him and] did not prosecute [him], 
they shall flog that seignior fifty [tunes] with staves [and] he shall do 
the work of the king for one full month; they shall castrate him and 
he shall also pay one talent of lead. 

TABLErA,20 Ifa scigiiior lay with his neighbour, when they have 
prosecuted him [and] convicted him, they shall he with him [and] 
turn him into a ciuuich, 

(D. S. Bailey, op. cit.) 


★ ★ ★ 

NEW TESTAMENT REFERENCES 

ROMANS i, 27 ... the men, leaving the natural use of the women, 

burned in their lust one toward another, men with men working 
unseemliness, and receiving in themselves that recompense of their 
error wliich was due. 

I CORINTHIANS vi, 9-10 . . . Bc iiot deceived: neither fornicators, 

nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate [malakoi - Vulg,, mofles], 
nor abusers of themselves with men [arsenokou..i - Vulg., masculorum 
concubi tores], nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, 
nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God. 
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1 TIMOTHY i, 9-10 . . . law is not made for a righteous man, but for 

the lawless and unruly ... for abusers of themselves with men [arseno- 
koitai - Vulg., masculorimi concubitores] . . . 

{Ibid,) 


★ ★ ★ 

THE RABBINICAL VIEW 

Briefly, it may be said that the Jewish Halakah exonerates from the 
penalty of the law against male homosexual practices only the passive 
minor, and the active minor if the passive partner is imder the age of 
nine - or three, accordmg to the more severe view. All otlicrs conunit- 
ting male homosexual acts actively or passively incur the sentence of 
death imposed by Leviticus xx, 13, winch is to be carried out by 
stoning. As already noted, there is no evidence that this punishment 
was ever actually mflicted, and the discussions in the Mishnah and the 
Talmud concerning the application of this law arc doubtless mainly 
theoretical m character. 

{Ibid,) 


★ ★ ★ 

THE NOVELLAE OF JUSTINIAN 

Nov. 77 . . . since certain men, seized by diabohcal incitement, 
practise among themselves the most disgraceful lusts, and act contrary 
to nature: we enjoin them to take to heart the fear of God and the 
judgement to come, and to abstam from suchlike diabolical and lui- 
lawful lusts, so that they may not be visited by the just wrath of God 
on account of these impious acts, with the result that cities perish wth 
all their inhabitants. For we arc taught by the Holy Scriptures that 
because of hke impious conduct cities have indeed perished, together 
with the men in them. i. For because of such crimes there arc fiiiuncs, 
earthquakes, and pestilences; wherefore we admoiush men to abstain 
from the aforesaid unlawful acts, that they may not lose their souls. 
But if, after this our admonition, any arc found persisting in such 
offences, first, they render themselves unworthy of the mercy of God, 
and then they are subjected to the punishment enjoined by the law. 
2. For we order the most illustrious prefect of the Capital to arrest 
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those who persist in the aforesaid lawless and impious acts after they 
have been warned by us, and to inflict on them the extreme punish- 
ments, so that the city and the state may not come to harm by reason 
of such wicked deeds. And if, after this our v/arning, any be found 
who have concealed their crime, they sliall likewise be condemned 
by the Lor^ God. And if the most illustrious prefect find any w'ho have 
committed any such oft'cncc, and shall omit to piuiish them according 
to our laws, first, he will be liable to the judgement of God, and he will 
also incur our indignation. 

Nov. 14 1 Preamble: Tliough we stand always in need of the kindness 
and goodness of God, yet is this specially the cise at this time, when in 
various ways we have provoked him to anger on accoimt of the 
multitude ot our sins. And although he has w^arned us, and haS shown us 
clearly what wx deserve because of our oflences, yet he has acted 
mercifully us and, awaiting our penitence, has reserved liis 

wratl; for other times -for he has “no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked; but that the wicked turn from his way and live”. Wherefore 
it IS not right that wc should all despise God’s abundant goodness, 
forbearance, and longsuffering kindness and, hardemng our hearts and 
turning awwy from penitence, should heap upon ourselves wrath in the 
day of WTath. Rather, we ought to abstain from all base concerns and 
acts - and especially does this apply to such as have gone to decay 
through that abominable and impious conduct deservedly hated by 
God. We speak of the defilement of males [de stupro masrulorum] 
wliich some men sacrilegiously and impiously dare to . tempt, 
perpetrating vile acts with other men. 

I. For, instructed by the Holy Scriptures, wc know that God brought 
a just Judgement upon those wiio lived in Sodom, on account of this 
very machiess of intercourse, so that to this very day that land burns 
with inextinguishable fire. By tins God teaches us, in order that by 
means of legislaiion wc may avert such an imtow^ard fate. Again, w^c 
know what the blessed Apostle says about such tilings, and what laws 
our state enacts. Wherefore it behoves all who desire to fear God to 
abstain from conduct $0 base and criminal that wc do not find it 
conmiittcd even by brute beasts. Let those who have not taken f^rt 
in such doings continue to refrain in the futuu. But as for those who 
have been consumed by this kind of disease, let them not only cease to 
sin in the future, but let them also duly do penance, and fall down 
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before God and renounce their plague [in confession] to the blessed 
Patriarch; let them understand the reason for this charge and, as it is 
written, bring forth the fruits of repentance. So may God the merciful, 
in the abiuidancc of his pity, deem us worthy of his blessmg, that we 
may all give tlianks to him for the salvation of the penitents, v^'hom 
we have now bidden [to submit themselves] in order that j:he magis- 
trates too may follow up our action, [thus] reconciling to themselves 
God who is justly angry with us. And we also, wisely and prudently 
having in reverence the sacred season, entreat God the merciful that 
tliosc who have been contaminated by the filth of this impious conduct 
may strive for penitence, that we may not have to piosccutc this crime 
on another occasion. Next, we proclaim to all who arc conscious that 
they have committed any such sm, that unless they desist and, renounc- 
ing It [in confession] before the blessed Patriarch, take care for tlieir 
salvation, placating God during the holy season for such impious acts, 
they will bring upon themselves severer penalties, even though on 
other counts they are held giulty of no fault. Foi thcic will be no 
relaxation of enquiry and correction so f\r as this matter is concerned, 
nor will they be dealt with carelessly who do not submit themselves 
during the time of the holy season, or who persist in such impious 
conduct, lest if wc arc negligent we arouse GoJ*s anger agvunst us. If, 
with eyes as it were blinded, we overlook such impious and forbidden 
conduct, wc may provoke the good God to anger and biing ruin upon 
all - a fate which would he but deserved.' 

(Ibid,) 


MONASTIC APVICt 

‘If thou art young in cither body or mind, shun the companionship of 
other young men and avoid them as thou wouldcst a flame. 1 or through 
them the enemy has kindled the desires of many and then handed them 
over to eternal fire, hurling them into the vile pit of the five cities 
under the pretence of spiritual love ... At meals take a scat far from 
other young men. In lying down to sleep let not their clothes be near 
thine, but rather have an old man between you. When a young man ’ 
converses with thee, i^r sings psalms facing thee, answer him With eyes 
cast down, lest perhaps by gazing at his face thou receive ^ seed of 
desire sown by the enemy and reap sheaves of corruption and ruin. 
Whether in the house or m a place where there is no one to see your 
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actions, be not found in his company under the pretence citlicr of study- 
ing the divine oracles or of any other business whatever, however 
necessary.* 

(Basil, De rnwntiatiouc rcciili, quoted Bailey, op, cit.) 

★ ★ ★ 

• 

AUSONIUS was the last of the old Romans, rhetorician and poet, 
who died before the Sack of Rome in 410. His friend and pupil, 
Paulinus, was converted, sold his estates and repaired to a chapel 
in Spain. ‘Cry not to Apollo and the Muses to bring me back; 
vou call to deaf things and vain, siuc twmuie noniina . . . No more 
do I seek the word from woods and hill-tops, but from the 
Word . . .* After many luianswcrcd letters from Ausonias he at 
last replied: 


TO AUSONIUS 

Through ,ill the fates of earth, through every spell 
that works on man its spleen, 
while I am bolted in the body’s cell, 
though worlds should come between, 

1 hold you mine, entwined in every part - 
not dim, with distant face. 

(dasping you close, I see you in my heart, 
here and in every place; 
and when, set free, I go another quest 
and pay no more earth’s toll, 
wherever God, our Father, bids me rest, 
still you shall share my soul. 

O there’s no end of love, we 11 safely find, 
when there’s an end of earth. 

The mind survives the wreck of flesh, the mind 
from heaven had its birth. 

The sense is quick, the emotion prospers yer, 
eternal in the sky. 

The soul would die if it could once (o et, 
and, friend, it cannot die. 

(Paulinus of Nola, r. 393, tr. Jack Lindsay) 

★ ★ ★ 
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ST. AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO (354-430). Ill The Coujhsions, a 
book addressed personally to God, Augustine tells of an early 
friendsliip when he was still a Manichcc, disbelieving in baptism 
and God as creator of matter and Father of an incarnate Son. 
(The Manichccs held that a Perfect God could not possibly take on 
the forms of this world.) 

ONTHELOSSofhis friend, and reflections on the limitation of human 
friendship, save that it be through the Divine; and on the necessary 
transience of all that conics into being. 

(iv He relates the sickness and baptism of his Friend, ndioni himself 
had affected with Heresy: he grievously laments his death) In those 
years when I first of all began to teach rhetoric in the town where I 
was bom [Thagastc], I had gained a very dear friend, upon the occasion 
of the nearness of our studies; one who was about mine own age 
[twenty-one], now springing up with me m the flower of youth. 
He had grown up of a cliild with me, and both school-fellow s and play- 
fellows we had been. But yet was he not so truly my friend, no not at 
diat later time even, as true friendship should be indeed: for true it 
camiot be, unless thou soldercst it betwixt such parties as cleave to- 
gether, by that love which is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost, wliich is given unto us. But yet a very sweet friendship it was, 
being ripened by the heat of like studies. For, from the true faith 
(which he being a youth was not soundly and thoroughly grounded in) 

I had rapt him, even towards those selfsame superstitious and pernicious 
fables, for which my mother bewMiled my condition. With me now 
that man was wandering in error, nor could my soul be without him. 
But behold thou, ever at the back of thy runaways, the (hxl of rcvefige, 
and fountain of mercies, both at the same time, who turnest us to 
thyself by most wonderful means, tookest that man out of this life, 
when he had scarce continued one whole year in my friendship, sw cct 
to me above all sweetness of this life. 

What one man is able to recount all thy praises which he hath felt* 
in himself alone? What was it thou then didst, my God, and how 
unsearchable is the bottomless depth of thy judgements? For whenas 
one day, sore sick of his fever, he lay senseless in a deadly sweat, and all 
despairing of his recovery, he was baptised, unwitting to himself; 
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myself meanwhile little regarding, and presuming that his soul would 
have retained rather what it had learnt of me, and not what was now 
wrought in the body of liim that knew nothing of it. J3ut it fell out far 
otherwise; for he became refreshed, and recovered his health upon it. 
And as soon as ever I could come to speak with him (and I could, so 
soon as he could: for I had never yet gone from him, and we very 
nearly depended one upon another), I oflered to scoff, as if he also woiJd 
have scoffed with me for company, at tl\at baptism, which he, being 
most absent both in understanding and feeluig, had lately received, 
and had now vmderstood that he had received it. Jiut he looked with a 
great indignation upon me, as 1 liad been his mortal enemy; and with 
an admirable and sudden freedom of language, advised me, that if I 
purposed to continue liis friend, I should forbear such talk to him. 
But I, all astonished and amazed, put off the disclosing of my private 
commotions, till he should grow well again, and had recovered so 
much strength '^'‘f health, that he wxrc fit for me to deal with as I 
wxuld. Rut he as taken away from my folly, that with thee he might 
be preserved for my future comfort; falling in my absence a few days 
after into a relapse of his fever, he died. 

At the grief oi this, my heart w as utterly over clouded; and whatso- 
ever I cast mine eyes upon, looked like death onto me. Mine own 
country was a very prison to me, and my father’s house a wonderful 
unhappiness; and wiiatsocvcr I had communicated in with him, 
w^anting him turned to my most cruel torture. Mine eyes roved about 
everywhere for him, but they met not with him; and I hated all plices 
for that tlicy had not him; nor could they nov’v tell me, Bel '.Id, he 
will come shortly, as when he wms alive they did whenever L: w^as 
absent. I became a great riddle to myself, and I often asked over my 
soul, wily she w'as so sad, and wiiy she afflicted me so sorely: but she 
knew^ not what to answxr me. And if 1 said, ‘Put thy trust in God,’ 
very justly she did not obey me; because that most dear man whom 
she had lost, w'as both truer and better than that fantastical god she w’as 
bid to trust in. Only tears were swxct to me, for they had now succeeded 
in my friend’s place, in tlic dearest of my affections. 

(v Of Tears in our Prayers for, and Bewailing of, the Thing Beloved] 
And now Lord, arc these things well passed ^.ver, and time hath 
assuaged the anguish of my w^ound. May I learn this from thee w ho 
art Truth, and may I apply the ear of my heart unto thy mouth, that 
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thou maycst tell me the reason, why weeping should be so sweet to 
people in misery? Hast thou (notwithstanding thou art present cvery'- 
where) cast away our misery far from thee? And thou remaincst 
constant in thyself, but we arc tumbled up and down in divers trials: 
and yet unless we should bewail ourselves in thine cars, there should no 
hope remain for us. How comes it then to pass, that siicl^ sweet fruit 
is gathered from the bitterness of hfe, namely to mourn, and weep, 
and sigh, and complain? Is it this that sweetens it, that we are in hope 
thou hearest us? This may rightly be thought of our prayers, because 
they have a desire to approach unto thee. But may it be so said too 
concerning that grief and mourning for the thing lost, with which I was 
then wholly overwhelmed? For I did not hope he should revive again, 
nor did I pray for this with all my tears; but bemoan lum only I did, 
and weep for him: seeing a wretch I was, and liad utterly lost all my 
joy. Or is weeping a truly bitter thing, pleasing to us only from a 
distaste for the things wo once enjoyed and only while the distaste 
remains keen? 

(vi He tells with what great Affection he loved his Friend) But wiiy speak I 
of these things? For ’tis no time to ask questions, but to confess unto 
thee. Wretched I was; and wretched is every soul that is bound fast in 
the friendslup of mortal beings; w^ho becomes all to pieces when he 
forgoes them, and then first he becomes sensible of his miser), by 
which he is already miserable even before he forgoes tlicm. This was 
my case at that time, I wept full bitterly, and yet w^as best at quiet in 
that bitterness. Thus w'as I wretched enough, and that wretched life I 
accounted more dear than my friend himself. For though I would 
gladly have changed it, yet more unwilling I was to lose that, than I 
had been to lose him; yea I know not w^hether I would have forgone 
that, even to have enjoyed him. Like as the tradition (if it be ifot a 
fiction) goes of Pyladcs and Orestes, who would gladly have died one 
for another, both together, it being to them worse than death not to 
live together. But a strange kind of affection prevailed with me which 
was clean contrary to theirs, for both grievously tedious to me it was 
to live, and yet fearful was I to die. I suppose that how much the inorft 
affectionately I loved him, so much the more did I both hate and fear 
(as my cruellest enemy) death, wliich had bereaved me of him: and I 
imagined it would speedily make an end of all other men, because it 
had the power to do of him. Even thus, I remember, stood I then 
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afFcacd. Behold my heart, O my God, yea, search it thoroughly; 
search it because I remember it well, O my Hope, who cleanest me 
from the impurity of such affections, directing mine eyes towards thee, 
and plucking my feet out of the snare. For I much marvelled that other 
mortals did live, since he whom I so loved, as if he never should have 
died, was now dead: yea, I more marvelled that myself who was to 
him a second self, should be able to live after him. Rightly has a friend 
been called, ‘thou half of my soul’ : for I still thought my soul and his 
soul to have been but one soul in two bodies : and therefore was my life 
a very horror to me, because I would not live by halves. And even 
therefore perchance I was afraid to die, lest he should die, whom so 
passionately I had loved. 

(vii The impatientness of grief constrains us to shift our dwellings) 

0 Madness, which knowest not how to love men, as men should be 
loved! O iuoiibii man, vliich so impatiently endurest the chances 
Mortality is subject luito! Thus mad and foolish was I at that time. 
Therefore I stormed, and puffed, and cried, and chafed, being capable 
neither of rest nor counsel. For I was fain to carry my shattered and 
bleeding soul, wliich yet had not patience enough to be carried by me; 
yet a place where to dispose of it, I coiJd not hght upon. Not in the 
dehghtful groves, not where mirth and music was, nor in the odoriferous 
gardens, nor in curious banquetings, nor ni the pleasures of the bed and 
chambering ; nor, finally, in reading over either verse or prose, took it 
any contentment. Everything was offensive, yea, the very hght itself; 
and whatsoever were not he, was alike painiul and hatef.J ♦’o me, 
except groaning and weeping. For only in those found I a littie refresh- 
ment. But so soon as I had retired my soul from these, a huge misery 
overloaded me, which thou only could ease , and lighten, O Lord. 

1 kilcw thus much, and yet indeed I would not, nor was I able ; the more 
so, for that thou wert not any solid or substantial thing luito me, when 
in those days I thought upon thee. For not thou thyself, but mine own 
idle fantasy and error were then my God. If I offered to discharge my 
burden upon that, to give it some casement, it fell as it were through 

"the empty air, and came tumbling again upon me. whereupon I 
remained so unfortunate a place to myself, as tlicrc I could neither stay, 
nor get away from it. For wliither should m^ ..cart fly from my heart? 
Whither was it possible to fly from mine own self? Whitlier should I 
not have followed myself? And yet after all this, out of my coimtry 
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I fled: for so should mine eyes less look for him there, where they were 
not wont to see liim. And thus I left the town of Thagastc, and came to 
Carthage. 

(viii Time cures Sorrom) Time takes no holiday. Time loses no 
time: noi does it idly go by and return about these scr|jes of ours; 
but throng.' them it causes strange operations in our minds. Behold, 
it came and went day by day, and by going and coming to and again, 
they brought into my mind other notions, and other remembrances, 
and by httle and httle pieced me up again with my old kind of delights, 
imto wliich my present sorrow gave sonic way. And to that again 
there succeeded, though not other griefs, yet the causes of other griefs. 
For how came that former grief so easily and so deeply to make impres- 
sion in me, but even from hence, that I had spilt my soul upon the 
sand, in loving a man that must die, as if he never had been to die? 
For the comfortings of other friends did mostly impair and refresh me, 
with whom I did love, what afterwards I did love [the things of earth, 
in place of thee]: and this was a great fable, and a long lie; by the 
impure tickhng whereof, my soiJ, which lay itcliing in my cars, was 
wholly corrupted. 

But that fable would not die with me. so oft as any of my friends 
died. They were other things wliich in their company did more fully 
take my mind; namely, to discourse, and to laugh with them, and to 
do obsequious offices of courtesy one to another; to read pretty books 
together; sometimes to be in jest, and other whiles seriously earnest to 
one another; sometimes so to dissent without discontent, as a man 
would do with his own self, and even with the scldomness of those 
dissentings, season our more frequent coiiscntings; sometimes would 
we teach, and sometimes learn one of another; wish for the company of 
the absent with impatience, and welcome home the newcomers with 
joyfulncss. With these and the like expressions, proceeding out of the 
hearts of those that loved and repaired one another’s affections, by the 
countenance, by the tongue, by the eyes, and by a thousand other most 
pleasing motions, did we set our souls ablaze, and make but one out of 
many. 

(ix The comparing of Human Friendship with Divine) This it is wliich a 
man loves in his friends; and so loves it, that he mast in conscience 
confess himself guilty if he should not love him that loves him again. 
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or not love that man again that loves him first, expecting no other 
thing from him besides the pure demonstration of his love. Hence is 
that mourning whenever a friend dies, yea, those overcastings of 
sorrows, that steeping of the heart in tears, all sweetness utterly turned 
into bitterness: hence too upon the loss of the life of the dying, comes 
the death olithc hving. But blessed is the man that loves thee, and his 
friend in thee, and liis enemy for thee. For he alone loses none that is 
dear unto him, to whom all arc dear, in him that can never be lost. 
And who is tins but our God, the God that made heaven and earth, 
and who filleth them, because in filling them he created them? Thee, 
no man loses, but he that lets thee go. And he that lets thee go, wliither 
goes he, or whither runs he, but from thee well pleased, back to thee 
offended? For where sliall not such a one find thy Law fiilfilLd in his 
own punishment? And thy Law is truth, and Truth is thyself. 

(x AllBeaui y i^jinn ilod, udh is to be prayed for all) Turn us, O God of 
Hosts, show us die light of thy coimtenance and wc shall be whole. 
For whicli way soever die soul of man turns itself, unless towards thee, 
it is even riveted into dolours: yea, though it settles itself upon 
beautiful objects witliout thee, and without itself: which beauties 
were no beauties at all, unless they were from thee. They rise, and set; 
and by rising, dicy begin to have being: they grow up, that they may 
attain perfection; which having attained, they wax old and wither: 
though all grow not old, yet all must wither. Therefore when they 
spring up and tend towards a being, look how much more ha they 
make to be, so much the more they make not to be. Tliis is the i iw of 
them. Thus much hast thou given to them, because they are poitions 
of things which arc not extant all at one time, but wliich by going and 
coming do altogether make up the whole universe, whereof they are 
the ‘portions. Lo, even thus is our speech delivered by sounds signifi- 
cant: for it will never be a perfect sentence, unless one word give way 
when it hath sounded his part, that another may succeed it. And by 
them let my soul praise thee, O God Creator of all tilings; but yet let 
not my soul be fastened unto these things with the glue of love through 
*the senses of my body. For these things go whither they were to go, 
that they might no longer be; and they cleave the soul in sunder witii 
most pestilent desires: even because the soul earii».jtly desires to be one 
with them, and loves finally to rest in these things which she loves. 
But in those things she finds not settlement, which arc still fleeing, 
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because they stand not: they flee away; and who is he that can follow 
them with the senses of his flesh; yea, who is able to overtake them, 
when they arc hard by him? 

For the sense of oiir flesh is slow, even because it is the sense of our 
flesh: and itself is its ovm measure. Sufficient enough it is for the end 
it is made for; but it is not sufficient for this, namely, to liold at a stay 
things running their course from their appointed starting place to their 
appointed end. For in thy word by which they arc created, they hear 
this signal: ‘Hence, and thus far.* 

{The Confessions, tr. WiUiam Watts [1631], Book iv, iv-x) 

★ ★ ★ 

THIS MAY BE from the seventh century or the ninth; it is sent by 
an older man to a younger. 

★ ★ ★ 

WRITTEN BY COLMAN THE IRISHMAN 
TO COLMAN RETURNING 
TO HIS OWN LAND 

So, since your lieart is set on those sweet fields 
And you nuist leave me here. 

Swift be your going, heed not any prayers, 

Although the voice be dear. 

Vanquished art thou by love of thine own land, 

And who shall hinder love? 

Why should I blame thee for thy weariness, 

And try thy heart to move? 

Since, if but Christ would give me back the past, 

And that first strength of days. 

And this white head of mine were dark again, 

I too might go your ways. 

Do but indulge an idle fond old man 
Whose years deny his heart. 
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The years take all away, the blood rims slow, 

No leaping pulses start. 

All those far seas and shores that must be crossed, 

They terrify me: yet 

Go thou, my son, swift be thy cleaving prow, 

And do not quite forget. 

Hear me, my son; little have I to say. 

Let the world’s pomp go by. 

Swift is it as a wind, an idle dream. 

Smoke in an empty sky. 

(Tr. Helen Waddell) 


★ ★ ★ 


TiiHRE WAS a tradition that these verses were written by 
Charlemagne himself. They date from before 795. 

WRIITEN TO PAUL THE DEFCON 
AT MONTE CASSINO 

Across the lulls and in the valley’s shade. 

Alone the small script goes, 

Seeking for Benedict’s beloved roof, 

Where waits its sure repose. 

They come and find, the tired travellers, 

Green herbs and ample bread. 

Quiet and brothers’ love and humbleness, 

Christ’s peace on every head. 

(MS. of Monte Cassino, tr. Helen Waddell) 

★ ★ ★ 

HRABANUS MAURUS (so nicknaiiicd by '‘Vlcuin), abbot ofFuld, 
scholar-hermit and finally the formidable archbishop of Mainz 
(776-856): 
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TO GRIMOLD, ABBOT OF ST GALL 

Then live, my strength, anchor of weary ships. 

Safe shore and land at last, thou, for my wreck, 

My honour, thou, and my abiding rest, 

My city safe for a bewildered heart. 

What though the plains and mountains and the sea 
Between us arc, tlaat which no earth can hold 
Still follows thee, and love’s own singing follows, 

Lc'Tging that all things may be well w ith thee. 

Christ w^ho first gave thee for a friend to me, 

Christ keep thee wtII, w'-hcre’er thou art, for me. 

Earth's self shall go and the swift wheel of heaven 
Perish and pass, before our love shall cease. 

Do but remember me, as I do thee, 

And God, who broiiglit us on this earth together, 

Bring us together in Ills house of heaven. 

(Tr. Helen Waddell) 


★ ★ ★ 

WALAFRID STRABO, abbot ot Reiclieuau and consunnnatc 
scholar (809-849) : 
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TO HIS FRIEND IN ABSENCE 

When the moon’s splendour shines in naked heaven. 
Stand thou and gaze beneath the open sky. 

Sec how that radiance from her lamp is riven, 

And in one splendour foldcth gloriously 
Two that have loved, and now divided fir, 

Bound by love’s bond, in heart together arc. 

What though thy lover’s eyes in vain desire thee, 

Seek for love’s face, and find that face denied? 

Let that light be between us for a token; 

Take this poor verse that love and faith inscribe. 
Love, art thou true? and fast love’s chain about thee? 
Then for all time, O love, God give thee joy ! 

(Tr. Helen Waddell) 
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PETER ABELARD (1079-1142): oiie of a sct of six biblical 
laments. 


David’s lament for Jonathan 

Low in thy grave with thee 
Happy to he, 

^incc there’s no greater thing left Love to do; 

And to live after thee 
Is but to die. 

For with but half a soul what can Life do^ 

So share thy victory, 

Oi else tliy grave, 

Eithei to rescue thee, or with thee he. 

Ending that life for thee, 

That thou didst save, 

that sundcreth might brmg more nigh. 

Peace, O my stricken lute’ 

Thy strings are sleeping 
Wojld that my heart could still 
Its bitter weeping^ 

(Tr. Helen Waddell) 


★ ★ ★ 

LFTFCRS OI ST ANSI I M (10^-1109) 

TO GONDULPH : 

Greeting fiom brother Anselm to his honoured master. Lest beloved 
brother and most attached friend, Master Gondidph. 

Though I desiic to write to thee, soul most beloved of my soul, 
though I mtcrid to write to thee, I know not how best to begin my 
address. For whatever I know about thee is sweet and joyous to my 
.spirit: whatever I desire for thee is the best winch my mind can con- 
ceive. For I saw thee such that I loved thee as thou knowest: I hear thee 
to be such that I yearn after thee, God knowTth how much: whenre it 
cometh that w^hithersoevcr thou gocst, ni) Mve follows thee, and 
wherever I remain, my longing embraces thee. And since thou dost 
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eagerly ask me by thy messengers, exhort me by thy letters, and urge 
me by thy gifts, to have thee in remembrance: ‘Let my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth' if I have not held Gondulph first among my 
friends. I do not here mean Gondulph the layman, my father,^ but my 
friend, Gondulph the monk. Now how could I forget thee? How could 
he fade from my memory who is impressed upon my heart as is a seal 
upon wax? Also, why dost thou, as I hear, complain with sb much sad- 
ness that thou never receivest a letter of mine, and why dost thou ask so 
affectionately to have one frequently, when in the spirit tliou has me 
always with thee? When therefore thou art silent, I know thou carcst 
for me; and when I make no sign, ‘thou kno^\’cst that I love thee.' 
Thou art a sharer in my existence, for I have no doubts of thee; and I 
am witness to thee that thou art sure of me. Since therefore we arc 
mutually sharers in each other's consciousness, it only remains that we 
should tell each the other what concerns us, that we may alike either 
rejoice or be anxious for each other. But as to my affairs, and the 
reasons why I would have thee rejoice or be anxious with me, thou 
wilt better learn from the bearer of this missive than from the writer 
of the letter. . . , 

Salute Master Osbern who is with you for my dear dead Osbern; 
for I would impress on thee and on all my friends in as few words as I 
know how, and with the greatest earnestness 1 can, that wherever 
Osbern is, his soul is my soul. I therefore while alive w^nild receive for 
him whatever if dead I might hope from your friendship;" lest you be 
negligent when I am dead. 

Farew^cll, farew'ell, rny beloved {mi charissime); and, to repay thee 
according to thine importunity, I pray and pray and pray, remember 
me, and forget not the soul of Osbern my beloved. If I seem to burden 
thee too heavily, forget me, and remember him. 

{St Anselm: Letter, tr. R.C. [written while a monkj) 


TO GONDULPH : 

His own to his owm, friend to friend, Anselm to Gondulph, wishes 
through love of bliss perseverance in holiness, and for the reward of 
hohness an eternity of blessedness. 

And now, this Gondulph and Anselm is witness that I artd thou are 
never so in want of each other as that wc must needs prove our mutual 
^ His natural father by kinship. 
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affection by letters. For since thy spirit and mine can never bear to be 
absent from each other, but unceasingly arc intertwined; we mutuaUy 
need nothing from each other, save that we are not together in bodily 
presence. But why should I depict to thee on paper my affection, since 
thou dost carefully keep its exact image in the cell of thy heart? For 
w^hat is thy love for me but the image of mine for thee? Therefore thy 
known wisn mduces me to write somewhat to thee on account of our 
bodily separation; but since we are known to each other by the 
presence together of our spirits, I know not what to say to thee, save - 
may God do with thee as He knoweth shall please him, and be 
profitable to thee. Farewell. 

(Ibid, [written wlnlc a monk]) 


TO william: 

BROTHER ANSELM, Called Ahbot of Bee, to his loved and longed-for 
{would it were ^f^vinq and lotiqing) william: despise dangerous and 
miserable vanities, and seek the secure and blessed verity. 

So completely, oh my beloved whom I yearn after, has Almighty 
God filled my soul (by His grace, not through my own merits) with 
love of thee, that, ag.tatcd between the longmg for thy salvation and 
the fear of thy peril, being excited day and mglit by anxiety for thee, 
it cannot rest; blessed be God for His gifts, and would that He might 
take away from thee thy hatred for thine own soul even as He has 
given imto me the yearning for thy salvation. Bear with me, dear 
friend, and endure him who loveth thee, should I appear to thee 
importunate, and speak to thee more sternly tliiU thou wuU'Jjt wish. 
For the love of thy soul compclleth mine, nor alloweth it to si fj'cr that 
thou shouldst hate that which it loveth with an ever-present love. 
Receive, therefore, most dear one, with a love which I pray God to 
impart to thee, the sayings of him who loveth ihee. Thou, dearly 
beloved, art what love saycth with pain, and grief sayeth lovmgly, 
who (which may God put away from thee) hast hated that soul of thine 
beloved of mine; for ‘whoso loveth iniquity hateth his own soul’ 
•(Ps. xi, 6). Iniquity of a truth, and many iniquities arc they with which 
thou dost so eagerly make thyself happy, oh my belo^ cd. Iniquity, 
and many iniquities are they wliither the force of worldly things, 
rushing to ruin, impels thee, my loved one. Fo. he bloody confusion of 
war is iniquity. The ambition of worldly vanity is iniquity. The insati- 
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able desire for false advantages and false riches is iniquity. Towards 
these, alas ! I see him whom I so long to keep back by loving him, 
drawn by the subtle enemy deceiving his heart. Oh God, friend and 
deliverer of man, let not the enemy draw Thy servant away ! 

Thou tcllcst me, beloved brother: ‘I do not love these things, but I 
love my brother who is entangled in them: and therefore I hasten to be 
involved therein with him, that I may help and guard him.’ Alas! 
wretched grief from the miserable error of the sons of Adam ! . . . 
Answer me, brother: who shall help and guard thee helping and 
guarding hiju? God, whom thou carest less to follow than that brother 
of thine ! Christ, who calleth thee, thou scomest to follow in peace and 
in thine own country and among thy relations and friends that as 
‘heir of God* and joint-heir with Him’ thou mayest possess the king- 
dom of heaven; and by such and so many difficult rugged ways, 
through rough seas and stormy tempests thou hastenest to thy brother 
amid the confusion of war, that thou mayest see him (to suppose 
something great) bearing rule over the Greeks . . . God is wroth if 
He secth anyone loved by any other more than that other loveth 
Him. 

But perchance thou sayest: ‘If I begin to follow Christ, I fear lest on 
account of my weakness I should fall away.* How over and over again 
one must grieve and weep at the error of the sons of men ! They fear 
not failure in follow'ing after those things which always do fail; rather 
they run after them with all their heart; and they venture not to 
follow after God who never fails them and promises them His aid, 
fearing lest they fail. They rejoice in falling away that they may fail, 
and fear to advance lest they fall away. Believe, I exhort thee, in the 
counsel of God, and thou shalt experience no failure in His service. 
Last, beloved and longed-for, and dear friend, ‘Cast thy burden upon 
the Lord,* and be assured, since the Holy Spirit so promises, that '‘He 
shalt nourish thee.* 

Delay not thy so great good, and fulfil my yearning for thee, that I 
may have thee for my companion in following Christ; and that we 
may strive together so that as thou seest me, so I may sec thee a com- 
panion in Christ’s inheritance, which He gives. Be not ashamed ofi 
breaking the chains of vain intentions; since it is no shame, but an 
honour, to pass into the liberty of the truth . . . Blush not to confess 
thyself one of Christ’s poor, for thine will be the kingdom of heaven. 
Fear not to become the soldier of so great a King, for the King 
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Himself will be beside thee in every danger. Delay no longer to 
enter in this life on the road which thou hast chosen ... I advise, 
counsel, pray, adjure, enjoin thee as one most dear to abandon that 
Jerusalem which now is no vision of peace, but of tribulation, where 
with, bloody hands men contend for the treasures of Constantinople 
and Babylcyi: and to enter upon the road to the heavenly Jerusalem, 
which is the vision of peace, where thou shalt find a treasure only to be 
received by those who despise the others 

I end this long letter unwillingly, since out of the abundance of the 
heart my mouth desireth to speak much to thee. May Almighty God, 
who in that other one whom I spoke of just now, in whom I desired 
to rejoice with a like but lesser longing, since with less hope than I have 
in thee, worked more than my heart hoped, not disappoint my greater 
hope of thee and my greater longing for thee. And if C^od should 
inspire thy heart before my return: God is at Bee with our brethren 
when I am absent as wdicn I am there. God direct thy heart according 
to His w^b - gratify my desire of thee according to His 
mercy. Amen, 

{Ibid,) 

★ ★ ★ 

Certain poems of a conventionally erotic nature are quoted by 
E. R. Curtins in his European Literature And The Latin Middle Ages 
(Routlcdgc). A bishop of Rennes (c. 103 5-1 123) proclaims his 
reformation with the words, ‘Displicit amplexus utriusque 
qiiidcm mihi scxiis’ (Unplcasing to me now the embrar. of either 
sex) for he is no longer 'fcrvorc libidinis amensb In the san ‘ period 
a future archbishop of I)ol in Brittany declares ‘Virgiiiibus 
scripsi ncc minus ct pucris’ (To maids I wrote and wrote to boys 
no less). A wandering scholar named I lilary, who attended Peter 
Abelard’s lectures about 1125, carried on epistolary flirtations with 
both nuns and ephebes. He makes the pagan past reappear, and 
with it Ganymede. 

Crede mihi, si redirent prisca Jovis secula, 

Ganimedcs iam non forct ipsius vcrnacula, 

Sed tu, raptus in snpernis, grata .ace pocula, 

Gratiora quidem noctc Jovi dares oscula. 
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{Believe me, if the Golden Age w^cre to come again, Ganymede 
wouldn’t be the butler of Jove but thou, caught up into heaven, would 
give him sw^ect cups by day, and by night even sweeter kisscsj 

It was earlier, probably in the ninth century, that a Veronese 
clerici > produced the amusing verses that follow. 

O adimrable Veneris ydolum 
Cuius materiac nichil cst fnvoluin : 

Archos te protegat, qiu stcllas et poliim 
Fecit ct mana condidit et solum. 

Furis ingenio non sentias dolum . 

Cloto te dihgat, quae baiulat coliim. Etc. 


O thou eidolon of Venus admirable, 

Perfect thy body and nowhere deplorable’ 

The sun and the stars and the sea and the firmament, 
These arc hkc thee, and the Lord made them permanent. 
Treacherous death shall not injure one hair of thee, 
Clotho the thread-spinner, she shall take care of thee. 

Heartily, lad, I implore her and prayerfully 
Ask that Lachcsis shall treasure thee carefully, 

Sister of Atropos - let her love cover thee, 

Neptune companion, and Thetis watch over thee. 

When on the river thou sailcst forgetting me ’ 

How canst thou fly without ever regretting me, 

Me that for sight of my lover am frettmg me? 

Stones from the substance of hard earth maternal, he 
Threw o’er his shoulder w^ho made men supcrnally; 

One of these stones is tliat boy who disdainfully 
Sconi-. the entreaties I utter, ah, painfully! 

Joy that was mine is my rival’s tomorrow, 

While I for my fawn hke a stricken deer sorrow I 

(Tr. H, M. Jones m P. S. Allen, The Rowane^qiie Lyric, 

quoted Curtins, op. cit) 
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THE PERSIANS 

Wc turn now to die world of Islam, presenting first a letter of 
fatherly advice from a medieval Lord Chesterfield. 

ON TAKING one’s PLEASURE 

Let it be clear to you, my son, that if you fall in love with a person, you 
should not indiscriminately and whether drunk or sober indulge in 
sexual congress. It is well known that the seed which issues from you is 
the germ of a soul and of a person, so that when you hav'* congress it 
should not be while you arc in a state of intoxication, for in that con- 
dition it has detrimental effects. More properly and preferably it 
should the condition after intoxication. Yet do not indulge 

each time the thought occurs to you; that is the behaviour of beasts, 
which know not the season for any action but act as they find occasion. 
A man, for his part, should select the proper season and thus preserve 
the distinction between him and the beasts. 

As between women and youths, do not coiifme your inclinations to 
either sex; thus you may find enjoyment from both kinds without 
either of the two becoming inimical to you. Furthermore, if, as I have 
said, excessive copulation is harmful, [complete] abstention also has its 
dangers. When you do it, let it be in accordance with appetite and not 
as a matter of course, so that it may hav ’ r little effc^i 's possible. 
But, whether indulged in with appetite or not, have a care luring the 
height of the hot weather or the depth of the cold; at these two seasons 
sexual congress has the most malign effect, particularly upon elderly 
men. Of the seasons, the spring is the most suitable, the air being then 
tetfiperate, springs of water most abundant and the world endowed with 
a pleasing countenance. Then, when tlic greater world renews its 
youth, and the strength of our body, wliich is the woild in little, 
similarly behaves and the humours which arc in conilict with it become 
temperate, the blood iu the veins increases together witlt the semen in 
‘ the loins. Irrespective of his own volition the need for intercourse and 
relief becomes urgent in every man and is then, when the natural 
desires arc genuine, that least harm is done. 

In this respect also you should refuse as far as possible to have blood 
let from your veins either during the height of the warm season or in 
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the depth of the cold. If you cxpcncntc an excess of I'lood, sull it by 
means of cold draughts. 

During the summer let your desires incline towards youths and 
during the winter towards women. But on this topic it is requisite 
that one’s discoune should be brief, lest it engender appetite. 

{The Qabus Nama by Kai Ka’us Ibn Iskandar, tr. Reuben Levy) 


HAFIZ OF SHIRAZ : Slums UJ-Din Maliamnud, who is known 
as Hafiz, was an almost exact contempoiaiy of ChaiiCLt. I le died 
in 1389. His poetry is influenced by the Shi‘a sett of Islam, then i 
subtle minority of initiates with a background of Mitiiuiism and 
Greek and Mamchaean ideas, and also b\ the Sufism that influ- 
enced so many Persian poets in the Middle Agis, w ith its pi oh.ibie 
debt to Greek Nco-Platoinsm .and its Ik ti todow in tlu uloiation 
of alcohol (foibiddcn to Muslinu), togctlui with tlu SVnu- 
Sellcr (or Magian) and the Wine-Shop. Ilu poems cm be 
simultaneously urbiiie and elegant, eiotic ind stxuil, ind aet 
mystical quests for Divine Uiuty and absorption in the Absolute 
an erotic mysticism such as is also to be found in Spun, iiotabK 
in Sr Jolm of the Cross. Two recent tr.aiislatois e\pl mi this is 
follows: ‘Though, as Ins been said, Sufi sources outside Ishm 
arc extremely debatable, it is not improbable that it was liom the 
Nco-Platonist tradition that the Sufis adopted the conception 
of the Divine as Absolute Beauty, of wdiich all innges of beaut) 
to be disccnicd in the natural world arc paitiil and fleeting 
representations. Tins led to the formulation of a conception 
of romantic love, the germ of which is to be found in Diotirna’s 
speech to Sotr.itcs in Plato’s Syiupo'.ttnn. It is highly jirobable 
that Arabic love-poetry, which belongs to the same tradition as 
the Persian, strongly influenced the romantic love-pixtry of the , 
Provencal and early Italian lyrists. At an> rate, there aie many 
parallels, both in form and imagery, between Medieval ruropean 
and Islamic (including Persian) lyrical poetry. For the Pc rsians, 
however, as for the Greeks, the earthly expression of diat Divine 
126 
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Beauty wliich the lover contemplates is cnihodied primarily m 
the form of a beautiful youtli. The Beloved celebrated by Hafiz 
and the other Sufi poets is a conventionalized and not an individual 
figure. His beauty is described in terms of a number of stock 
images: thus the rose always represents his face, the moon his 
cheeks or, brow, the narcissus his eyes, the hyacinth his curling 
locks, the cypress his graceful form, and so on. A similar con- 
ventional svwh lism marks all the use of natural imagery^ as 
employed ‘ y the later Persian poets. Tlic nightingale, hopelessly 
enamoured of the rose, represents the lover, as does the violet, 
with its luimble growth and mournful hue. The morning breeze is 
the mess ^'r of Love, bearing the scent of musk out of the 
beloved s tr.sj^'*. The beloved is sometimes the seller of sweet- 
meats, and the poet an eloquent, sugar-loving parrot. However 
stylized this imagery may seem, it belongs to the universal 
symbolic language of poetr\\ We find a similar symbolism in 
Cliinese poetry , and tliere are many parallels in European Medi- 
eval lyrics and jii later folk song, m winch the old tradition sur- 
vives. Much of the poet's art consists in the ingenious re-com- 
bination and re-application of these traditional symbols. The 
degree to which they become, in the hands of Hafiz, vi\nd, 
natural, and personal, is no small token of his genius.’ (Hafiz of 
Shiraz, Thirty Poems, tr. Peter Avery and John H . th-Stubbs, 
Murray) 

At dawn’s first breath the nightingale said to die opening rose: 

‘Less of the jilt, please; plenty like you have bloomed in this garden. 

Laughing, the rose replied; ‘The truth won’t vex me. 

But no lover says harsh things to the one lie love*:. 

‘Tears, tears like pearls, must thread your cychslics 
Before you drink the wiiic from this jewelled cup; 

‘Nor love’s perfume visit your longing scu.^c 

Till you’ve swept the tavern’s threshold with your check,’ 

Last night, when in the gardens of Irani 

The gentle dawn-wind ruffled the hyacinth's tresses. 
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I said: ‘O throne of Jamshid, where now is his all-sccing cup?’ 

And came reply: ‘Alas, that vivid splendour sleeps.’ 

The words of love fall short upon the tongue: 

Boy, bring the wine; we’ll speak of this no more. 

Since Hafiz’s tears swept prudence to the sea 
What shall he do? He cannot hide love’s pain. 

{Ihid) 


With locks dishevelled, flushed in a sweat of drunkenness, 

His shirt torn open, a song on his lips and wine-cup in band 

With eyes looking for trouble, lips softly complaining— 

So at midnight last night he came and sat at my pillow . 

He bent his head down to my ear, and m a voice full of sadness 
He said: ‘Oh my old lover, arc you asleep?’ 

What lover, being given such wine at midnight, 

Would prove love’s heretic, not worshipping wine? 

Don’t scold us, you puritan, for drinking down to the dregs: 

This fate was dealt us in God’s prime Covenant. 

Whatever He poured into our tankard wc’ll swallow : 

If it’s hquor of Paradise, or the wine that poisons. 

A laughing wine cup, a tangle of knotted hair — 

And let good resolutions, like those of Hafiz, be shattered! 

{Ibid.) 


No-one has seen your face and there arc a thousand watchers: 

0 rose, you are only a bud, and there arc a hundred nightingales. 

Small wonder if I, a stranger, have sought your country: 

In this terrain there arc legions of such as 1. 

Though I am far from you, (and yet may no-one be far!) 

1 live in the hope of an instant union with you. 

Love knows no difference between monastery and drmking-booth, 
For the light of the Friend’s face irradiates all. 
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Where the business of the hermit’s cell is transacted meetly. 

Is the clapper of the Christians* sanctuary, and the name of the Cross. 

Is there any lover whose state the Friend does not notice? 

Sirs, there is no pain; if there were, we have a physician. 

Not useless, after all, was this outcry of Ilafiz, 

But a most strange history, and a tale of marvels. 

{Ibid.) 

The rose has come into the garden, from Nothingness into Being, 
And the violet bends down low at its feet in adoration. 

Take your morning draft to the notes of the harp and the tambourine. 
To the sound of the Hutc and the mandoline kissing the cup-bearer’s 
throat. 

Don’t sit round the rose without wine, a beautiful youth and a harp. 
For the days of our life arc measured to a brief season. 

Now the eartli with its zodiac of herbs is ns bright as the sky, 

The star of good omen rising in favourable ascendant. 

In the garden the tulip is kindled with Nimrod’s furnace, 

And we will renew that ancient cult of fire. 

Take wine from the hand of the sinooth-chccked boy, miraculous- 
breathed as Jesus, 

And retail me no more legends of the doom of infidel tribes. 

The world grow s like Paradise cver-during, for the lily and rose come 
round: 

But to what purpose do they? - nothing is permanent. 

When the rose mounts up on the wind which Solomon rode, 

There is a bird tliat rises with David’s lament. 

Call for a morning cup to the health of our modern Asaph — 

King Solomon’s muiister, Iniad ud-Dm Mahmud — 

*So that Hafiz’ companions may gain from his patronage — 

And may he be prosperous in all that he undertakes! 

{Ibid.) 
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When the one I love takes a cup of wine m his hand 
His beauty creates a slump in the market of idols 

Everyone who has seen the look m his eye is saying, 

‘Where's the police to put this drunkard in custody^' 

I have tumbled like a fish into the ocean of love. 

That he might come with a hook to haul me out. 

I have fallen dowm at his feet in mv deep affliction 
Will he be the one that will raise me up bv the hand^ 

His heart is unburdened, who, like Hafiz, takes 
A cup of wine as his covenanted dcstin} 

{Ilmi) 


At dawm I came into the garden to catch a breath of the roses, 

To cool my head for a little, like the nightingale sick with lo\e 

I gazed upon the red rose in its glory, 

Shining like a lamp that irraciiates the darkness of night 

So proud It was of its beauty and its youth, 

It could show all colours of disdain to the poor nightiiij^ale 

The narcissus lets fall a sorrowful tear from its e) c 
Black-souled with grief, the heart of the tulip is marked w ith a thonsaml 
brands. 

The ins shoots out its tongue, the sw^ord of a rebel, against it 
The anemone gapes its mouth wide like a scandalmonger 

Here is a flower that lifts up a cup, like those whose worship is w ine 
And one with a jug, like the youth who pours out for the drunkards 

Take your fill, like the rose, of revelry and all the lusts of youth 
Hafiz -the messenger needs only dehver his message 

{Ihid) 


Though a thousand enemies are making plans for my death, 
So long as you are my friend I have no fear. 
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Hope of being one with you keeps me alive. 

Or every moment apart would be filled with the fear of death. 

Breath ! breath ! If I get no breath of him on the wind, 

0 time, O time ! like the bursting rose 1*11 rip the collar from my throat. 

Let my eyes^ never sleep till they gain the sight of you : 

God*s ban on the heart’s patience while you arc absent. 

The wound that you give is better than another’s salve: 

If you give poison it is better than another’s bairn. 

To die by the stroke of your blade is life eternal, 

Lor my spirit is glad if it is your holocaust. 

Don’t swerve your horse aside; if you strike with your sw^ord 

1 will give my head to dangle at your saddle-bow. 

How can each eye behold you as you arc? 

Each comprehends according to his knowledge. 

In the eyes of others Hafi/ is the word’s darling, 

Because his face is hidden in the dust before vour dwcUuig. 

{Ihid.) 


The lips of the one I love arc my perpetual pleasure: 

The Lord be praised, for my heart’s desire is attained. 

O Fate, cherish my darling close to your breast: 

Present now' the golden w'iiic-cup, now’ the rubies of those lips. 

They talk scandal about us, and say we arc drunks — 

The silly old men, the elders lost in their error. 

But we have done penance on the pious man’s behalf, 

And ask God’s pardon for w hat the religious do. 

p my dear, how can I speak of being apart from you? 

The eyes know a hundred tears, and the soi ’ has a hundred sighs. 

I’d not have even an infidel suffer the torment your beauty has caused 
To the cypress which envies your body, and the moon that s outshone 
by your face. 
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Desire for your lips has stolen from Hafiz’ thought 
His evening lectionary, and reciting the Book at dawn 


★ ★ ★ 

THE MOORS 

In A.D. 1243 a Spanish Moor, Ibn Sa’id Al-Andclusi, compiled 
an anthology ivhich he divided into gcogiaphical regions and 
subdivided as to die social status of the aiitliois. This was 7 //e 
Pennants of the Champions and the Standards oj the DistitiiiuidHd, 
an arabesque of words and meanings, with endless play upcni the 
companson of the saki’s blusliing checks wath the glowing red 
wine. All die translations arc from A. J. Ai berry, Tht Ptnnants, 
Cambndge University Press. 

THE WINF-ni ARI R 

And when you passed, for all to sock, 

The winccup of your blushing cluck, 

Assuredh I w as not slow 
To quaff that wine aglow 

The tender grape is pressed belov\ 

Men’s feet, to loose its precious flow^ 

The wine that in your soft tlicek lies 
Is quickened by men’s eyes 

(Habib, Seville) 


GOLDFN Glow 

See, his slender fingers shine 
In the sunlight of the wine, 

As the wild narcissus tips 
Wirii Its gold the oxen’s lips. 

(Abul Hasan. Seville) 
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S AKl 

Slender bough a-swing. 

On a swelling dune. 

Fruit of flame a-swoon 
My heart gathering. 

Curling tresses slide 
O’er his cheeks: behold 
Over silver, gold 
Streaming liquefied. 

Perfect loveliness 
Owells upon his brow; 

Lovely is the bough 
In his leafy dress. 

Aureate the cup 
In his fingers gleams; 

Over dawn incseenis 
Oa\' is mounting up. 

Wine, the sun, swings high 
Westward to his lips. 

And his finger-tips 
Frame its eastern sky. 

Oow n his throat it flows 
To the sleep it seeks. 

Leaving in his cheeks 
Sunset’s flaming rose. 

(Al-Taliq, Cordova) 


THE ARMY 

O wieldcr of the lance. 

Be satisfied: refrain! 

Has not your shining glance 
Inflicted ample pain? 
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Although but one you arc. 

Do yon not realise 
You carry into war 
An army in your eyes^ 

(Abu Zaid, Africa) 


THr SWIMMl R 

Once (O wonderful) 

In a shining pool 
I saw a negro swim, 

The waters did not dim 
The gleaming pebbles spread 
On Its stony bed 

Now as I observed, 

The little pool was curved 
Like an esc, and blue 
As an eye too, 

Who w^as the negro ^ Whv, 

The pupil of that eye ’ 

(Ibn Kliataja, Alcin) 


DAWN 

Dasvn is rising bright and clear, 
Yonder see its shine appear 
Pour me wine, and quickly, ere 
Sounds the solemn call to pi aver 

As the wine is mi\mg now 
Pearly bubbles wreathe its brow, 
Sprinkled jewels, glittering 
As they float, a liquid ring 

Let me dnnk with lads of breed, 
Noble all of birth and deed, 
Interchanging as they sit 
Merry talcs of spicy wit. 
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Other wine they quaff as well 
From the checks of a gazelle 
Blushing sweetly, and therein 
Blooming rose and jessamin. 

Miracles his beauties seem 
All unclouded as they gleam. 

Locks of jet, sublime, to see 
On that brow of i\ ory 

Lissom bough (oh what amaze 0 
On a rounded hillock sways, 

Night of loveliness divine 
Overshadows monnng’s shine. 

1 he soft pinion of the air, 

As w e pass the winecup there 
Hand to hand, bedews the lawn 
With the rose-water of dawn. 

See, the white narcissus sips 
The sweet fragrance as it drips 
1 lowing gently from the skies, 

1 eardrops spilled by lovers’ eyes. 

As the sun mounts up the sky 
Dazzling the beholder’s eye, 

There ascends thy aureole. 

Prince of cveiy faithful soul ’ 

(Ibn Muqlana, Lisbon) 


★ ★ ★ 


The preoccupation of the following with a youth's beard and 
hair IS rcniinisccnt of Plulostratos and the Greek Anthology. 
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BEARDLESS YOUTH 

A lustrous face, 

My lovely gipsy’s, 

Whose sun no trace 
Of moss eclipses. 

(Ibn lyad, Cordova) 


FAVOURITES 

0 you, who on your check 
Have drawn two lines of down 
That wild disorder wreak 
And panic all the town: 

1 never knew your glance 
Was such a cutting blade, 

Till you appeared by chance 
In your down-thongs arrayed. 

(Ibn Abd Rabbiln, Cordova) 

[Note: The Arab poets were fond of comparing the favourites 
affected by a handscfine youth with the shoulder-belt on which the 
sword would be suspended - the sword being in this case the sharp 
and wounding glances of the beloved’s eyes. - A.J.A.] 
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Sec, his beard is sprouting yet, 

Beauty’s fringes delicate; 

Delicately through my heart 
Passion’s thrilling raptures dart. 

It is not that, so to speak, 

Blackness covers up his check, 

But his eyes have sprinkled there 
Of their blackness on its fair. 

(Ibn Sara, Santarem) 
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THE SPROUTING BEARD 

Your checks were oh how fair, 

I low full of glowing grace 
Until that sprouted there. 

Your beauty to deface. 

And then your cheeks became 
A candle that, alack 
Extinguishing its flame. 

Reveals its wick is black. 

(Al-Isra’ili, Seville) 


Till SHAVEN BEAUTY 

They have shaved his head 
In ugliness to dress him; 

They were full of dread. 

And jealous to possess him. 

Black as night, and bright 
As dawn, until his shaving. 

Now he's lost his night. 

Thank God his dawn still saving ! 

(Al-Ramadi, Cordova) 


★ ★ ★ 

SOLITUDE 

To unfrequented worlds I soaring fly, 

Sad is the town without thy cheering eye. 

Since thou art gone Tve no affection known, 
And tho’ midst crowds, I seem to stray alone. 
No dread of solitude my soul assails. 

Where’er I go thy image never f uls. 

Bound with Love’s fetters, a distracted swain, 

I seek thee thro’ the world, and wear thy chain. 
Whether on silk or roses of the mead 
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I tread; all paths to aught but thee that lead, 
O’ergrown with thorns, and set with briars rude, 
Retard my love, and all my hopes delude. 

I said, alas ! my life I freely give; 

Depnv’d of thee Tve no desire to live,. 

Some spirit whisper’d patience to my heart, ^ 

That e’en to-day for aye I might depart. 

(Jami, 817-92, tr. by Stephen Weston, 1747-1830) 
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Miciii’.LANGhLO BUONARROTI ( 1 474- 1 5 64) This i^rcat Ren- 
aissance artist described himself as follows: ‘You must know that I 
am, ot all men who were ever born, the most inclined to love 
persons. V^hc^.^ver I behold someone who possesses any talent or 
displays any dexterity of mind, who can do or say something more 
appropriately than the rest of the world, I am compelled to fall 
111 love with him; and then I give myself up to him so entirely 
that 1 am no longer my own property, but w'liolly liis.’ He thus 
excused himself from attending a particularly attractive diiiner- 
party^ ‘If I w\Te to do so, as of all of you are adorned with talents 
and agreeable graces, each of you w’ould take from me a portion 
of myself, and so would the dancer, and so w'ould the lute-player, 
it men wnth distinguished gifts in those .^rt^ were pi esc’ u. Each 
person WT)uld filch aw'ay a part of me, and instead ot being restored 
to health and gladness, as you said, I should be utterly bewildered 
and distraught, in such wise that for many days to come I should 
not know in what w'orld I w'as moving.’ 

Tfiis extreme sensitivity w'as occasioned by personal grace and 
beauty as well as by talent. The atmosphere of extravagant 
compliment and Platonic devotion, such as is to be loimd 
between Hubert Languet and Sir Philip Sidney, or Shakespeare 
and Mr. W. II., pervades the letters and poems Michelangelo 
wrote to Urbino, his servant, to Tom. aso Cavalieri and to 
Febo di Poggio, and the interest he took in his friend Luigi del 
Riccio’s affection for Cecchino dei Bracci, a youth who attracted 
much brilliant attention - the sculptor referred to liim in a letter 
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as ‘our idol’ and wrote no fewer than forty-two epigrams on his 
untimely death. Such affections wore accepted at die time but 
b'ecamc suspect later, especially after the Council of Trent. 
Michelangelo’s grand-nephew was worried by the tone of some 
of the sonnets when he was preparing them for the press, and other 
commentators and editors have sought to interpret the affections 
expressed as disguised tributes to his greatest woman friend, 
Vittoria Cc'lomia. Donna has had a way of becoming substituted 
for Signore . . . Faced by pre-Freudian psycliiatrists, John Addington 
Symonds approached what was still a ‘delicate topic’ in his Life, 
to the extent of adding an appendix in which he concluded that 
Michelangelo was ‘one of those exceptional, but not uncommon 
men, who arc born with sensibilities abnormally deflected from 
the ordinary channel. He showed no partiality for women, and a 
notable enthusiasm for tlic beauty of young men.’ He went on, 
however, to emphasize tliat there was no reason to doubt the 
artist’s moral probity: ‘. . . he was a man of physically frigid 
temperament . . . who habitually philosophized his emotions, 
and contemplated the living objects of his admiration as amiable 
not only for tlrcir personal qualities, but also for tlieir acstbetical 
attractiveness.’ 

Cavalieri was indeed fortunate. His friend drew for Iriin a 
Ganymede and eagle, a Tityos witli the vulture at his heart, a fall 
of Phaeton and a Bacchanal of children, as well as a rare (or even 
perhaps unique) cartoon portrait. 

TO TOMMASO CAVALIERI: 

January i, 1*533 

Without due consideration, Messer Tomao, my very dear lord, I 
was moved to write to your lordship, not by way of answer to any 
letter received from you, but being myself the first to make advances, 
as though I felt bound to cross a little stream with dry feet, or a ford 
made manifest by paucity of water. But now that I have left the short, 
instead of the trifling water I expected, the ocean with its towering 
waves appears before me, so that, if it were possible, in order to avoid 
drowning, I would gladly retrace my steps to the dry land whence I 
started. Still, as I am here, I will e’en make of my heart a rock, and 
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proceed further; and if I shall not display the art of sailing on the sea of 
your powerful genius, that genius itself will excuse me, nor will be 
disdainful of my inferiority in parts, nor desire from me that which I 
do not possess, inasmuch as he who is unique in all things can have 
peers in none. Therefore your lordship, the light of our century 
without paragon upon this world, is unable to be satisfied with the 
productions of other men, having no match or equal to yourself. And 
if, perad venture, something of mine, such as I hope and promise to 
perform, give pleasure to your mmd, I shall esteem it more fortunate 
than excel] ent; and should I ever be sure of pleasing your lordship, as 
is said, in any particular, I will devote the present time and all my 
future to your service; indeed, it will grieve me much that 1 cannot 
regain the past, in order to devote a longer space to you than the future 
only will allow, seeing I am now too old. I have no more to say. 
Read the h^aic, and not the letter, because ‘the pen toils after man’s 
good-will in vain.’ 

I have to make excuses for expressing in my first letter a marvellous 
astonishment at your rare genius; and thus I do so, having recognised 
the error I was in; for it is much the same to wonder at God’s working 
miracles as to wonder at Rome producing divine men. Of this the 
universe confirms us in our faith. 

(Quoted in J. A. Symonds, The Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti, 

Macmillan) 


TO TIIL SAMI*:: 

July 2 d, IS 33 

‘My dear Lord, -- Had I not believed that I had made you certain of 
the very great, nay, measureless love 1 bear you, it would not have 
seemed strange to me nor have roused astonishment to observe the 
grcat*uncasincss you show in your last letter, lest, through my not hav- 
ing written, I should have forgotten you. Still it is nothing new or 
marvellous when so many other things go counter, that this also should 
be topsy-turvy. For what your lordship says to me, I could say to 
yourself: nevertheless, you do this perhaps to try me, or to light a 
liew and stronger flame, if that indeed were nossiblc: but be it as it 
wills: I know well that, at this hour, I could as easily forget your name 
as the food by which I live; nay, it were easier to forget the food, 
which only nourishes my body miserably, than your name, which 
nourishes both body and soul, filling the one and the other with such 
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sweetness that neither weariness nor fear of death is felt by me while 
memory preserves you to my mind. Think, if the eyes could also 
enjoy their portion, in what condition I should find myself.’ 

{Ibid.) 

★ ★ ★ 

In a letter to another friend, Bartolommeo Angelini, these pas- 
sionate phrases occur : 

‘And so, if 1 yearn day and night without mtcrniission to be in Rome, 
it is only in order to return again to life, which I cannot enjoy without 
the soul . . . My dear Bartolommeo, although you may think that I 
am joking with you, this is not the case. I am talking sober sense, for 
I have grown twenty years older and twenty pounds lighter since I 
have been here . . . 

‘I beg you, if you see Messer T. Cavalicri, to recommend me to him 
infinitely; and when you write, tell me something about him to keep 
him in my memory; for if I were to lose him from my mind, 1 believe 
that I should fall down dead straiehtwMv.’ 

(Ibid.) 

★ ★ ★ 

SLONNETS TO CAVALICRI 

Why should I seem to ease intense desire 

With still more tears and windy w^ords of grief, 

When heaven, or late or soon, sends no relief 
To souls whom love hath robed around with fire? 

Why need my aching heart to death aspire. 

When all must die? Nay, death beyond belief 
Unto these eyes would be both sweet and brief, 

Since in my sum of woes all joys expire! 

Therefore, because I cannot shun the blow 
I rather seek, say who must rule my breast, 

GlidiUj^ between her gladness and her woe? 

If only chains and bands can make me blest, 

No marvel if alone and bare I go, 

An armed knight’s captive and slave confessed, 

(Sonnet xxi, Ibid.) 
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With your fair eyes a charming light I see, 

For which my own blind eyes would peer in vain ; 

Stayed by your feet, the burden I sustain 
Which my lame feet find all too strong for me; 

Wingless upon your pinions forth I fly; 

H(^vcnward your spirit stirreth me to strain; 

E'en^ you will, I blush and blanch again, 

Freeze in the sun, bum hieath a frosty sky. 

Your will includes and is the lord of mine; 

Life to my thoughts within your heart is given; 

My words begin to breathe upon your breath: 

Like to the moon am I, that camiot shine 
Alone; for, lo! our eyes see naught in heaven 
Save w'hat the living sun illumineth. 

(Sonnet xxx, Ibid.) 

★ ★ ★ 

There seems to have been some difTicuhy with a certain Febo di 
Poggio, to whom the following letter and accompanying verse 
were addressed, although Febo replied the next month, in an 
illiterate hand, but signing himself ‘Vostro da Figliuolo’, yours 
like a son. 


December, 1355 

‘flbo, albeit you bear the greatest hatred toward my person -I 
know not why - 1 scarcely believe, because of the love I cherish for 
you, but probably through the words of others, to which you ought to 
give no credence, having proved me - yet I caimot do otherwise than 
write \o you this letter. I am leaving Florence tomorrow, and am 
going to Pescia to meet the Cardinal di Ccsis and Messer Baldassare. I 
shall journey with them to Pisa, and thence to Rome, and I shall never 
return again to Florence. I wish you to understand that, so long as I 
live, wherever I may be, I shall always remain at your servi^ ^ with 
loyalty and love, in a measure unequalled any other friend whom 
you may have upon this world. 

‘I pray God to open your eyes from some other quarter, in order 
that you may come to comprehend that he who desires your good 
more than his own welfare, is able to love, not to hate like an enemy.* 
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Naught comforts you, I see, unless I die: 

Earth weeps, the heavens for me are moved to woe; 
You feel of grief the less, the more grieve I. 

0 sun that warms the world where’er you go, 

O Echo, light eteme for mortal eyes ! 

Why dark to me alone, elsewhere not so? 

(IhiJ.) 

★ ★ ★ 

SONNET TO CONSOLE DLL RICCIO ON CECCHINo’s DEATH 

Scarce had I seen for the first time his eyes, 

Which to )oiir living eyes were life and light, 

When, closed at last in death's injurious night, 

He opened them on God in Paradise. 

1 know it, and I weep - too late made wise: 

Yet was the fault not mine; for death's fell spite 
Robbed my desire of that supreme delight 
Which in your better memory ncvci dies. 

Therefore, Luigi, if the task be mine 

To make unique Cccchmo smile in stone 
For ever, now that earth hath made hun dun, 

If the beloved within the lover shine. 

Since art without him cannot work alone, 

You must I carve to tell the world of him. 

(Soimet viii, Ihid.) 


★ ★ ★ 

PIAIONIC POLMS 

Life in Renaissance Italy was by no means pure. Savonarola 
attacked homosexual practices and a Britisli traveller, 
Lithgow, reported from Padua: *. . . for beastly Sodomy, 
it is rife here as in Rome, Naples, Florence, Bullogna, Venice, 
Ferrara, Genoa, Parma not being excepted, nor yet die smallest 
Village of Italy: A monstrous Filthincsse, and yet to them* a 
pleasant pastime, making songs and singing Sonets of the beauty 
and pleasure of their Bardassi.or buggerd boyes.’ Yet these poems 
by Michelangelo are reminiscent of Father Gerard Hopkins - 
‘To the Father through the features of men’s faces’. 
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As one who will rc-scek her home of light. 

Thy form immortal to this prison-house 
Descended, like an angel piteous. 

To heal all hearts and make the whole world bright, 

'Tis this that thralls my soul in lovers delight, 

I^t thy clear face of beauty glorious; 

For he who harbours virtue still w'A\ choose 
To love what neither years nor death can blight. 

So fares it ever with things high and rare 

Wrought in the sweat of nature ; heaven above 
Showers on their birtli the blessings of he* prime: 

Nor hath God deigned to show Himself elsewhere 
More clearly than in human forms sublime, 

'J^'hich, sinre they image Him, alone 1 love. 

(Sonnet LVI, Ibid.) 

★ ★ ★ 

From fhy fair face I learn, O my loved lord, 

That which no mortal tongue can rightly say; 

The soul imprisoned m her house of clay, 

Holpcii by thee, to God hath often soared. 

And though the vulgar, vain, malignant horde 
Attribute what their grosser wills obey, 

Yet shall this fervent homage that I pay, 

This love, this faith, pure joys for us afford. 

Lo, all the lovely things wc fmd on earth. 

Resemble for the soul that rightly sees 

That source of bliss divine which gave us birth: 

Nor have \vc first-fruits or remembrances 
Of heaven elsewhere. Thus, loving loyally, 

I rise to God, and make death sweet by thee. 

(Sonnet LIV, Ibid.) 

★ ★ ★ 

Love is not always harsh and deadly sin, 

When love for boundless bcaucy makes us pine; 

The heart, by love left soft and infantine, 

Will let the shafts of God’s grace enter in. 

Love wings and wakes the soul, stirs her to win 
Her flight aloft, nor e’er to earth decline; 
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'Tis the first step that leads her to the shrine 
Of Him who slakes the tliirst that burns within. 

The love of that whereof I speak ascenils: 

Woman is different far; the love of her 
But ill befits a heart manly and wise. 

The one love soars, the other earthward tends; 

The soul lights this, while that the senses stir; 

And still lust’s arrow at base quarry flics. 

(Sonnet LII, IbuL) 

★ ★ ★ 

Finally, here is a contemporary’s view of Michelangelo as artist 
and Platonist: 

He has loved the beauty of the human body with particular devotion, 
as is natural wnth one who knows that beauty so completely; and has 
loved it in such wise that certain carnally minded men, who do not 
comprehend the love of beauty, except it be lascivious and indecorous, 
have been led thereby to think and to speak evil of him: just as though 
Alcibiadcs, that comeliest young man, had not been loved in all purity 
by Socrates, from w^hosc side, when they reposed together, he was 
wont to say that he arose not otherwise than from the side of his own 
father. Oftentimes have I heard Michelangelo discoursing and expound- 
ing on the theme of love, and have afterwards gathered from those who 
were present upon these occasions that he spoke precisely as Plato 
wrote, and as we may read in Plato’s works upon this subject. I, for 
myself, do not know^ what Plato says; but I know^ full well that, 
having so long and so intimately conversed w^ith Michelangelo, I 
never once heard issue from that mouth words that were not of the 
truest honesty, and such as had virtue to extinguish m the heart of 
youth any disordered and uncurbed desire which might assail it. I 
am sure, too, that no vile thoughts were born in him, by this token, 
that he loved not only the beauty of human beings, but in general all 
fair things, as a beautiful horse, a beautiful dog, a beautiful piece of 
country, a beautiful plant, a beautiful moimtain, a beautiful wood, 
and every site or thing in its kind fair and rare, admiring them with 
marvellous affection. This was his way; to choose what is beautiful 
from nature, as bees collect the honey from flowers, and use it for their 
purpose in their workings which indeed was always the method of 
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those masters who have acquired any fame in painting. That old Greek 
artist, when he wanted to depict a Venus, was not satisfied with the 
sight of one maiden only. On the contrary, he sought to study many; 
and culling from each tlic particular in wliich she was most perfect, to 
make use of these details in his Venus. Of a trutli, he who imagines to 
arrive at any excellence without following this system (which is the 
source of a true theory in the arts), shoots very wide indeed of his mark. 

(Condivi, lxiv: pp. 79 -Sr. Quoted ibid.) 

if a it 

Miciiia DE MONTAiGNL (i 53 3“9-) As is proclaimed by the 
extract from the essay on Friendship given below, this great 
Renai^sr.. figure thought perfect sympathy between men to be 
tlie greatest happiness when he retired dur ing the last nine years o 
his lite to the library" of his tower, with its ‘farre-extending, rich 
and unresisted prospect' of the Bordeaux countryside, there to 
dally with ‘the learned maidens', ‘by p'‘ece-mealcs to turne over 
and ransacke one booke and now another', to reflect that ‘the 
greatest thing of the world is for a man to know how^ to be his 
owne’ and, above all, to remember the happ)' days with his 
friend Estienne de la Boetic. 

In a chapter entitled ‘L'Ainitie Pure’ the author* of V Amour 
Qni Pas Dire Son Norn describes the four-yea; association 

of the two noblemen who both had a lively enjoyment of women 
but who banished them from their friendship. Montaigne, 
M. Francois Porche says, 1 iad lost liis virginity so early (doubtless 
with^one of his mother’s maids) that he could not recall at wdiat 
age. The joys of bed, the leafy intimacies of the countrv^side, 
seemed to him as natural, simple and honest as the pleasures of the 
table. But, once his doublet was buttoned again, he resumed a 
distrustful and contemptuous attitude towards women. Not that 
Ik: considered, in principle, that phys. il passion and the luiion 
of souls should never be confused. On the contrary, such an 
alliance seemed to him ideally desirable . . . unfortunately, 
friendship with a woman was an unrealisablc dream.’ In this 
connexion M. Porche explains that Montaigne not only had a 
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Greek way of mingling the concepts of love and friendship, but 
that to him friendsliip was tlic deeper term: ‘I’amitie ctaiit la 
chose csscnticlle, Tamour la chose surajoutcc’. 

When la Boetie fell mortally ill, his wife effaced herself, the 
priest came and departed; it was tJie friejid who stayed by the 
bedside. From time to time he answered ‘I am Iicr'" - . . . dans 
I’instiint oil Tame s’echappe, lui nonn un seiil, toiijours le meme 
prononce deux fois, comnic un adieu a la terre, comme unc 
affirmation solennelle de la vie devant I’lnconii dc la mort : 
“Michel ! Michel ’ 

In the following translations by the Tudor scholar John Florio, 
we have edited and cut the text to form two sections: the first 
dealing with la Boetie, the second comparing Montaigne’s 
concept of friendship with marriage and with Greek ideas. 


ONL SOl'Lr IN TWO BOOIiS 

If a man urge me to tell wherefore I loved him, 1 fcelc it cannot be 
expressed, but by answermg; Because it was he, because it was iny sclfc. 
There is beyond all my discourse, and besides w hat I can particularly 
report of it, I knbw not W'hat inexplicable and fatall power, a mcane 
and Mediatrix of this indissoloublc union. Wee sought one another, 
before wx had scene one another, and by the reports wc heard one of 
another; which WTOiight a greater violence in us, than the reason of 
reports may wxll bcarc; I thinkc by some secret ordinance of tlic 
heavens, wc embraced one another by our names. And at our first 
meeting, which was by chance at a great feast, and solcmnc meeting of 
a whole towneship, wc found our selves so surprized, so know^c, so 
acquainted, and so combinedly bound together, that from thence 
forward, nothing was so nccre unto us, as one unto another. He WTit an 
excellent Latync Satyre; since published; by w^hich he cxcuscth and 
expoundetb fhc precipitation of our acquaintance, so suddenly come 
to her perfection; Sithcnce it must continue so short a time, and bcgim 
so late, (for wc were both grownc men, and he some ycares older than 
my selfe) there was no time to be lost. And it was not to bee modelled 
or directed by the paterne of regular and remisse fricaidship, wherein 
so many precautions of a long and prcallablc conversation arc required. 
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This hath no other Idea than of it sclfc, and can have no reference but 
to it selfe. It is not one especiall consideration, nor two, nor three, nor 
fourc, nor a thousand: It is I wot not what kinde of quintessence, of all 
this commixture, which having seized all my \vill, induced the same 
to plunge and lose it sclfc in his, W'hich likewise having seized all his will, 
brought it to Ijse and plunge it selfe in mine, with a mutiiaU greedinesse, 
and with a scmblablc concurrance. 1 may truly say, lose, reserving 
nothing unto us, that might properly be called our ownc, nor that was 
either his, or mine . . . 

Our mindcs have jumped so unitedly together, they have with so 
fervent an affection considered of each other, and with bke affection so 
discovered and sounded, even to the very bottomc of each others heart 
and entrails, that I did not only know his, as well as mine ownc, but I 
would (x.' rather have trusted him concerning any matter of mine, 
than my selfe. Let no man compare any of the other common friend- 
ships to this. I have as much knowledge of them as another, yea of the 
pcrfectest of their kinde : yet will I not perswade any man to confound 
their rules, for so a man might be deceived. In these other strict friend- 
ships a man must march with the bridle of wisdome and precaution in 
his hand; the bond is not so strictly tied, but a man may in some sort 
distrust the same. Love him (said Chilon) as if yon should one day hate 
him (i<;^ainc. Hate him as if you should love him ai^ainc. This precept, so 
abhominablc in this soveraigne and mistns Amide, i^ uccessaric and 
wholesome in the use of vulgar and customarie fricnus'iips: toward 
which a man must employ the .saying Aristotle was wont so often to 
repeat, Oh you my friends, there is no perfect friend . . . 

Common friendship may bee divided; a man may love beauty in 
one, facility of bchaviinir in another, liberality in one, and wisdome in 
another, paternity in this, fraternity in that man, and so forth: but this 
amitie which posscsseth the soiile, and swaies it in all soveraigntie, it is 
impossible it should be double. If two at one instant should require 
helpe, to which w\)uld you run? Should they crave contrary offices of 
you, what order would you follow? Should one commit a matter to 
your silence, which if the other knew wo^dd greatly profit hlin, what 
course would you take? Or how would you discharge yourselfe? A 
singular and principall friendship dissolvcth all other duties, and freeth 
all other obligations. The secret I have swonie not to reveale to 
another, I may witliout perjurie impart it imto him, who is no other 
but my selfe. It is a great and strange wonder for a man to double 
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himselfc; and those that talke of tripling, know not, nor cannot rc)» h 
unto the height of it . . . 

Ancient Menander accounted him happy, that had but met tlie 
shadow of a true friend: verily he had reason to say so, especially il lir 
ha^ tasted of any: for truly, if I compare all the rest of my foicpassed 
hfe hich although I have by the mccre mercy of God, past at i cst and 
ease, and except the losse of so deare a friend, free from all grie\ous 
affliction, with an evcr-quictncssc of mindc, as one that have taken 
my naturall and onginall comiiKxlifies in good payment, without 
searching any others if, as I sa>, I compare it all unto the foiiie vcaics, 
I so happily cnjoied the sw'cct company, and dcare-deaic s(uict\ of 
that worthy man, it is nought but a vapour, nought but a daikc and 
yrksomc [iiightj. Since the time I lost him . . I doe but langiiisli. I dot 
but sorrow * and even those pleasures, all things present me iii 

stead of )cclding me coinfoit, doc but redouble the griefe of his losse 
We were co-partners in all things All things weic witli us at hdfc , me 
thinkes 1 ha\c stoliie his part fioni him . . I w is so utiistonud In 
ever two, and so enured to hr never single, tint me thinks I am hut halft 
mvsclfe . . . 

There was never a better Citizen, nor moic affected to the welfare 
and cjuictncsse of his coimtne, nor a sharpci tntmic of the (hmgts, 
imiovations, iicw-fangKs, and hiiih-buihcs of Ins rime He would 
more willingly have iniplo>cd the utmost of his endevours to extin- 
guish and suppresse, than to favour orfurthcii them IJis mindc was 
modelled to the patterne of other best ages, 

WAVFRING riRES 

To compare the affection te'iward womem unto it, although it prixetd 
from our ownc free choisc, a man cannot, nor nia\ it be placed fn this 
ranke: Her fire, I confesse it to be more active, more fervent, and more 
sharpe. But u is a rash and waveuiig fire, waving and divers* the fire of 
an ague subject to fits and stints, and that hath but slender hold-fast of 
us. In true frendship, it is a gcncrall and univcrsall heat, and equally 
tempered, a constant and sctlcd beat, all pleasure and junootlincss, that 
hath no pricking or stinging m it, which the more it is m lustfull love, 
the more is it but a ranging and mad desire in following that which 
flics us . . . 

As soone as it crccpcth into the termes of friendship, that is to say, in 
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the agreement of wils. it languishcth and vanisheth away: enjoying 
doth lose it, as having a corporall end, and subject to sacietie. On the 
other side, friendship is enjoyed according as it is desired, it is neither 
bred, nor nourished, nor increaseth but in jovissance, as being spiritual!, 
and the niindc being refined by use and customc. Under this chiefe 
ainitic, these fading affections have sometimes found place in me, lest I 
should speakc of him, who in his verses speakes but too much of it. So 
are tliese two passions entred into me in knowledge one of another, but 
in comparison never: the first flying a high, and keeping a proud pitch, 
disdainfully beholding the other to passe her points farre under it. 
Concerning marriage, besides that it is a covenant whvh hath nothing 
free but the entrance, the continuance being forced and constrained, 
depending else-where than from our will, and a match ordinarily 
conclu'^'^-' other ends: A thousand strange knots are therein com- 
monly to be unknit, able to break the web, and trouble the whole 
course of a lively affection; whereas m friendship, tlierc is no commerce 
or business depending on the same, but itsclfe. Seeing (to speakc truly) 
that the ordinary sufficiency of women, cannot answer this conference 
and comnmnicaiion, the nurse of this sacred bond; nor seeme their 
mindcs strong enough to endure the pulling of a knot so hard, so 
fast, and durable. And truly, if without that, such a genuine and 
voluntaric acquaintance might be contracted, where not only mindcs 
had this entire jovissance, but also bodies, a share of th ' alliance, and 
where a man might wholy be engaged: ii is ccrtainc, tint friendship 
would thereby be more compleat and full: But this sex could never 
yet by any example attaine unto it, and is by ancient srhoolcs rejected 
thence. And this other Grecke licence is justly abhorred by our 
customes, which notwithstanding, because according to use it had so 
nccessaric a disparitic of ages, and difference of offices bctwccnc lovers, 
did ix> nioie sufficiently answer the perfect union and agreement, 
which here we require: Quis cst cnitn istc amor amicitiac? cur neque 
defermem adolcsccntcm qiiisqnam amat, tieque formosum scticm? (CIC, 
Tusc, Que. iv). For, what love is this of friendship? why doth no man love 
either a deformed youni^ /mz/i, or a beautijull old man? For even tht picture 
the Academie makes of it, will not (as I siipj^ osc) disavow’c mcc, to say 
thus in her behalfc: That the first fiiric, enspired by the son of Venus 
in the lovers hart, upon the object of tender youths-flower, to wliich 
they allow all insolent and passionate violences, an immoderate heat 
may produce, was simply grounded upon an cxtcrnall beauty; a false 
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image of corporcall generation: for in the spirit it had no power, the 
sight whereof was yet concealed, which was but in his infancic, and 
before the age of budding. For, if this fiiric did seize upon a base minded 
courage, the ineancs of it’s pursuit [were] riches, gifts, favour to the 
advancement of dignities, and such like vile merchandise, which they 
reprove. If it fell into a most generous rnindc, the interpositions were 
likewise generous: Pliilosophicall instructions, documents to reverence 
religion, to obey the lawes, to die for the good of his countric: examples 
of valor, wisdome and justice. The lover endevouring and studying 
to make himselfe acceptable by the good grace and beauty of his 
ininde (that of his body being long since decayed) hoping by this 
mentall societie to establish a more firme and permanent bargaine. 
When this pursuit attained the effect in due season, (for by not 
requiring in a lover, he should bring leasurc and discretion in his enter- 
prise, they require it exactly in the beloved; forasmuch as he was to 
judge of an intcrnall beauty, of a difficile knowledge, and abstruse 
discovery) [then] by the interposition of a spiritual beauty was the 
desire of a spiritual conception engendered in the beloved. The latter 
was here chiefest; the corporall, accidental! and second, altogether 
contrarie to the lover. And therefore doc they preferre the beloved, 
and verifie that the gods likewise preferre the same i . . 

To conclude, all can be allcagcd in favour of the Academy, is to say, 
that it was a love ending in friendship, a thing which hath no bad 
reference unto the Stoical definition of love: Anion m conatimt esse 
amicitiae fackridae ex pulchrifudinis specie (CIC. ibid.). That love is an 
endevour of making friendship, by the shew of beautie. 

{Essays, Book I, Chapter 27) 

★ ★ ★ 

THE FLOwru OF ENOLAND No iiiorc pcrfcct model of physical 
grace, scholarly training and literary talents - a C'hristian gentle- 
man to outdo Castiglione’s // Cortefriano - cm be found than 
Sir Philip S'dney who, as a boy of seventeen, charmed rhe 
scholars of Europe. Thus one of them, Theophilc de Banos: 
‘I remembered, thjt day when I first saw you, and wondered at 
your excellent gifts both of body and mind - 1 remembered, I 
say, old Pope Gregory, who declared that the English whom he 
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saw coming to Rome were angels: non Angli, sed Angcli.’ And 
thus Lipsius: ‘Anglia cst flors regionum, et tu flos Angliac.’ 

Sidney’s European studies were guided by Hubert Languct, 
one of the most distinguished of Protestant scholars, and Languct’s 
feelings towards his pupil (now fatherly, now fussy) were clearly 
tinged with«the idealizing Eros of the age. He shared the feelings, 
for instance, of the scholar-printer, Henri Estienne, who dedicated 
an edition of the Greek Testament to Sidney: ‘For somehow or 
other every time I see you and enjoy your company I feel 
more and more affection towards you ... at S^rasburg the love 
which I felt for you at Heidelbiirg greatly increased, and at 
Vieinia the love I felt for you at Strasburg grew still more.’ 
Langui t ^^ad a way of doting upon Sidney’s likeness when the 
youth was absent, in Vicmia or travelling tlirough Italy: ‘ . 

and then immediately I pay the penalty for it, because it only 
renews the pain I felt when yoii went away’. And tlien again, 
over the portrait by Veronese: ‘1 kept it with me some hours 
to feast my eyes on it, but my appetite was rather increased than 
dimuhshed by the sight.’ 

Sidney paid tribute to his mentor in Philisides’ song in the 
Arcai/iih 


The song I sang old Lanquet had me taught, 

Lanquet, the shepherds best swift Istcr kiic\\ , 

For clerkly read, and hating wha*- is naught. 

For faithful heart, clean hands, and month as true: 

With sweet skill my skillcss youth he drew', 

To have a feeling taste of him that fits 
Beyond the hcavcii, far more beyond your wits. 

He said the music best thilk power pleased 
Was jump concord between oc wit and will; 

Where highest notes to godliness arc raised, 

And lowest sink not down to jot of ill: 

With old true tales he wont mine cars to fill. 

How shepherds did of yore, how now they thrive, 
Spoiling their flock, or while ’twixt them they strive. 
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He liked me, but pitied lustful youth : 

His good strong staff my flippVy years upbore 
He still hop’d well because I loved trutli : 

Till forc’d to part with heait and c)es e’en soie, 

To worthy Corydoii he gave me o’er. 

But thus in oaks true shade recounted be, 

Which now in night’s deep shade sheep heard of me. 

Many were the laments on Sidney’s chivalrous but iintinicly 
dcatli. ‘An Elcgie, or Fiicnd’s Passion, for his Astrophel’, ‘A 
Pastorall Acgloguc’, ‘Tlic Mourning Muse of Thcstydis’, ‘'Ihc 
Dolefull Lay of Cloiiuda’, ‘Astrophel’ and so on, all to be found 
111 Edmund Spenser’s collected works altJiough not all by him. 
He, of course, mourned the paragon. 

That all mens hearts with secret ravishment 
FIc stoic away, and weetingly begin led. 

Of the two passages followmg, the fust is said to be by Matthew 
Roy don, the second’s author is unknown. 

Yoif knew, who knew not AstrophilP 
(That I should live to say I knew, 

And have not in possession still ’) 

Things knownc permit me to renew, 

Of him you know his merit such, 

I cannot say, you hcare, too much. 

Within these woods of Arcadic 
He chiefc delight and pleasure tooke. 

And on the mountame Parthcnic, 

Upon the chrystall liquid brooke, 

The Muses met him ev’ry day 
That taught him sing, to write, and say 

When he descended downc to the mount, 

His personage seemed most divmc, 

A thousand graces one might count 
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Renat. 


Upon his lovely checrfull cine; 

To hcarc him speake and sweetly smile. 
You were in Paradise the while. 


A sw eet attractive kinde of grace, 
full assurance given by lookes, 

Continuall cojnfort in a face, 

The lineaments of Gospel! bookes; 

I trowc that countenance cannot lie 
Whose thoughts are legible in the cic. 

Was never eie did sec that face. 

Was never care did heare that tong, 

Was newr mindc did minde his grace. 

That ever thought the travcll long; 

J3ut cics, and cares, and ev’ry thought. 
Were with his swectc perfections caught. 

O God, that such a worthy man, 

In wdioni so rare desarts did raigne. 
Desired thus, must leave us than. 

And W'c to w’ish for him in vainc ! 

O could the stars that br^'d diat wit. 

In force no longer fixed sit! 


England doth hold thy linis that bred the same, 
Flaunders thy valurc where it last was tried. 

The Cam pc thy sorrow where thy bodic died; 

Thy friends, thy want; the wx)rld, thy vertues Gmc, 

Nations thy wit, our mindes lay up thy love: 

Letters thy learning, thy losse, yeeres long to come; 

In w^orthy harts sorrow hath made thy tombe; 

Thy soule and spright enrich the ..eavens above. 

Thy liberall hart imbalmed in gratcfull tcarcs, 

Yoong sighes, sweet sighes, sage sighes, bcwailc thy fall 
Envie her sting, and spite hath left her gall; 

Malice her sclfc a mourning garment w carcs 
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That day their Haiiniball died, our Scipio fell , 
Scipio, Cicero, and Petrarch of our time * 

Whose vertues, wounded by my worthlcssc rime, 
Let Angeh speake, and heaven thy praises tell. 

★ * * 


SHAKLSPI \RI 'S bONNI TS 

THE PRLCEDING WRITLRS, from three couiitrics fired by the 
Renaissance, form an admirable background to the genius of 
Shakespeare whose ‘sugicd sonnets among his private friends’ 
(the reference is from 1 598) icpresent in fact the most considerable 
description of erotic friendship in our Iitciature. Such fiicndship, 
of course, is felt m many of his works in the Merchant of Venue 
and Jtilttis Caesar, m the sexual ambiguities of Viola and Rosalind, 
and also m the poems. Mr, Wilson Knight bears this out. 
Lover s Complainty winch was published with them (the Sonnets), 
turns on what looks like a rather bitter study of the same young 
man, Venus and Adonn and The Rape of Luindy taken together, 
balance love for a young man against lust for a lady, as do the 
Sonnets, and The Phoenix and tin Tuttle condenses the central 
statement of spiritual union in a senes of tight paiadoxcs. All 
Shakespeare’s poems inter-relate.’ {The Mutual hlanu, p. 

Before proceeding to the Sonnets we may recall Hamlet’s 
declaration of fucndship to Horatio. 

Horatio ' 

tlcrc, sweet lord, at your service. 

Hamlet, 

Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 

As e’er my conversation coped withal. 

Horatio: 

O my dear lorcL 
J56 
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Hamlet: 

Nay, do not think I flatter, 

For what advancement may I hope from thee 
That no revenue hast but thy good spirits 
To feed and clothe thee? Why should the poor be flattered? 
Nip, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Dost thou hear — 
vSince my dear soul was mistress of her choice, 

And could of men distinguish, her election 
Hath sealed thee for herself for thou hast been 
As one 111 suffering all that suffers nothing, 

A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 

;icot ta’en with equal thanks: and blessed arc those 

Wliosc blood and judgement arc so well comcdicd, 

That they arc not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 
That IS not passion’s slave, and 1 w^ill wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay in my heart of heart 
As I do thee. 


★ ★ ★ 

There has been much speculation as to who the ‘k ■ ely boy’ of 
the Soimcts was. Assuming that the Master IV. IL of the Dedica- 
tion was the same person, the most popular canaidate has been 
Henry Wriothesley, Tarl ot Southampton (with the initials 
reversed, as was often the custom), wdnic William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, has also been considered, despite the chrono- 
logical difficulties involved (Pembroke was born in 1580). 
However, towards the close of the last century both Oscar Wilde 
and Samuel Butler argued in favour of a less socially elevated 
subject, Wilde suggesting that W.H. might be a Will Hughes 
who played the female parts in Shakespeare’s plays,' a dicory 
accepted by James Joyce and Andre Gidc, and made fairly plausible 
by the various references to ‘shadows’ and to wigs and paintings. 
"Whoever tlie subject, eyebrows have been raised. Thus A.E. 
saw the Dark Lady shocked ; 
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I grew sick, 

Scemg the dawn of an luinatnral love, 

The kind that marred the Cirecian genius . . . 

wliilc, to quote Mr. Wilson Knight again, Butler merely tliought 
Shakespeare’s love ‘more Greek than English’. Wyiulham Lewis 
went so far as to find the poet one whose ‘wits and senses had been 
sharpened and specialized in the school of Sodom’. 

In the selection below. Sonnet 20 has been taken out of context 
and placed first, since it expressly denies a physical consummation. 
For the rest the sequence is followed over the moie than thiee 
years that fall within its scope, the bo\ is urged to marry, his 
beauty and qualities aie praised, certain shadows fall upon the 
scene (now’ the boy is gently blamed, and now^ tlie piK't) and these 
shadows introduce the woman with whom he becomes sensuall} 
involved and a poetic rival w’ho piaises him. Towards the end 
Sonnet 144 piovides a summation. 

20 (nil MASILR - MISl RI ss) 

A woman’s face, with Nature’s own hand painted. 

Hast thoCl, the master-nustress of my passion, 

A woman’s gentle heair, but not acquainted 
With shifting change, as is false women’s laslnon; 

An eye more bright than theirs, less false in rolling, 

Gilding the object whcieupon it gazeth, 

A man m hue all hues in his controlling. 

Which steals men’s eyes and women’s souls amazeth. 

And for a woman wert thou first created. 

Till Nature as she wrought thcc fell a-doting, 

And by addition me of thcc defeated, 

By adding one thing to my purpose ncsthing, 
iUit since she prick’d thcc out for w^omen’s pleasure, 

Mine be thy love, and thy love’s use their treasure. 

12 

When I do count the clock that tells the time, 

And see the brave day sunk in hideous night; 
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When I behold the violet past prime. 

And sable curls all silver’d o’er with white; 

When lofty trees I sec barren of leaves. 

Which erst from heat did canopy the herd. 

And summer’s green, all girded up in sheaves, 
l^ornc on the bier with white and bristly beard; 

Then of thy beauty do I question make. 

That thou among the wastes of time must go. 

Since sweets and beauties do themselves forsake, 

And die as fast as they sec others grow; 

And nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can make defence 
Save breed, to brave him when he takes thee hence. 

13 

that you were yourself! but, love, you are 
No longer yours than you yourself here live: 

Against this coming end you should prepare. 

And your sweet semblance to some other give. 

So sliould that beauty which you hold in lease 
Find no determination; then you were 
Yourself again, after yourself ’s decease. 

When your sweet issue your sweet form should bear. 
Who lets so fair a house fall to decay. 

Which husbandry in honour might uphold 
Against the stormy gusts of winter’s day 
And barren rage of death’s eternal cold? 

C^, none but unthrifts: dear my love, you know 
You had a father ; let your son say so. 

17 

Who will believe my verse in time to come. 

If it were fill’d with your most high desert<^ 

Though yet, heaven knows, it is but as a tomb 
Which hides your life, and sb ws not half your parts. 
If I could write the beauty of your eyes. 

And in fresh numbers number all your graces. 

The age to come would say, ‘This poet lies. 

Such heavenly touches ne’er toucht earthly faces.’ 

So should my papers, yellow’d with their age. 
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Be scorned, like old men of less truth than tongue; 
And your true rights be term'd a poet’s rage, 

And stretched metre of an antique song: 

But were some child of yours ahvc that time, 
You should hve twice, m it and m my rime. 


t8 

Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day^ 

Thou art more lovely and more tempciarc* 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds of Ma\ , 
And summer’s lease hath all too short a date: 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines. 

And often is his gold complevion dimm’d, 

And every fair from fair sometime declines, 

By chance, or natiuc’s changing loiirse, iiiunmm’i 
But thy eternal summer shall not fide, 

Nor lose possession of that fair thini o\v\r, 

Nor shall Death brag thou wander’st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou gross \t 
So long as men can breathe, or c>es can see, 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee 


10 

Devouring Time, blunt thou the lion’s paws, 

And make the earth devour her own sweet brood, 
Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce tiger’s jaws. 
And burn the long-lived phoenix m her blood. 
Make glad and sorry seasons as thou fleets. 

And do whate’er thou wilt, swift-footcd Time, 

1 o the wide world and all her fading sweets. 

But I forbid thee one most heinous crime ' 

C, carve not with thy hours my love’s faie brow, 
Nor draw no lines there with thine antique pen, 
Him in thy course untainted do allow 
For beauty’s pattern to succeeding men. 

Yet, do thy worst, old Time: despite thy wrong. 
My love shall in my verse ever live young. 
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22 

My glass shall not persuade me I am old. 

So long as youth and thou arc of one date; 

But when m thee time’s furrows I behold, 

Then look I death my days should expiate. 

For all that beauty that doth cover thee 
Is Slit the seemly raiment of my heart, 

/ inch in my breast doth live, as thme in me: 

How can I, then, be elder than thou art? 

O, therefore, love, be of thyself so \\ ary 
As I, not for myself, but for thee will , 

'iring thy heart, which I will keep so chai y 
As tender nurse her babe from faring ill. 

Presume not on thy heart when mine is slain, 
Thou gavest me tlimc, not to give back again. 

^7 

Wciry »\ith toil, I haste me to my bed, 

'I he dear repose for limbs with travel tiled. 

But then begins a journev in my head, 

To woik my mind, wdien bod\ ’s work’s expired. 
For then my thoughts, from far where I abide. 
Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee. 

And keep my drooping e\elids open wide, 

Lcsoking on darkness which the blind do sec 
Save that my soul’s iniaginar\ sight 
Presents thy shadow to mv sightless view% 

Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night. 

Makes black night beauteous, and her old face new. 
Lo, thus, by day' my limbs, by night m> mind. 
For thee and fo* m\sclf no quiet find. 

29 

When, ui disgrace with fotf and mens c\cs, 

I all alone bcwccp mv outcast state. 

And trouble deaf heaven with mv bootless cues, 
And Ic^ok upon myself, and curse my fate, 

Wishing me like to one moie iich m hope, 
Featured like him, like him with friends pc^ssest. 
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Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 

Haply I think on thee, — and then my state. 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s gate; 

For thy sweet love remember’d such wealth brings 
That then I scorn to change my state witli kings. 

41 

Those pretty wrongs that liberty com nuts, 

When I am sometime absent from thy heart. 

Thy beauty and thy years full well befits. 

For still temptation follows where thou art. 

Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won, 

Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assailed ; 

And when a woman woos, what woman’s scni 
Will sourly leave her till she liavc prevailed? 

Ay me ! but yet thou mightst my scat forbear, 

And chide thy beauty and thy straying \wutli, 

Who lead thee in their riot even there 
Where thou art forced to break a twofold truth, -- 
Hers, by thy beauty tempting her to thee. 

Thine, by thy beauty being false to me. 

42 

That thou hast her, it is not all my grief 
And yet it may be said I loved her dearly; 

That she hath thee, is of my wailing cliief, 

A loss in love that touches me more nearly, 
l.oving offenders, thus I will excuse ye:— 

Thou dost love her, because thou know’st I love her 
Aiid for my sake even so doth she abuse me, 
Suff’ring my friend for my sake to approve her. 

If I lose thee, my loss is my love’s gain, 

And losing her, my friend hath found that loss; 

Both find each other, and I lose both twain, 

And both for my sake lay on me this cross: 
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13iit here’s the joy; my friend and I arc one; 

Sweet flattery ! then she loves but me alone. 

53 

What IS your substance, whereof arc you made, 
Tjiat millions of strange shadows on you tend? 

Since every one hatli, every one, one sliadc. 

And you, but one, can every shadow lend. 

1 )cscribc Adonis, and the counterfeit 
Is poorly imitated after you, 

(^n Helen’s cheek all art of beauty set. 

And you in Grecian tires arc painted new: 

Speak of the spring, and foison of the year; 

The one d(^th shadow of your beauty show. 

The other as your bounty doth appear; 

And \ ou in every blessed shape we know. 

In all external grace you have some part, 

But you like none, none you, for constant heart. 

54 

how much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give! 

The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For tliat sweet odour winch doth in it live. 

1 he canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the roses. 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When summer’s breath their masked buds discloses: 
But, for their virtue only is their show. 

They live un woo’d, and unrespected fade; 

Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not sc^; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made: 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 
When that shall vadc, my ""crsc distils your truth. 

62 

Sin of self-love posscsseth all mine eye, 

And all my soul, and all my every part; 

And for this sin there is no remedy. 
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It lb so grounded iii\%aid m iny Iicait. 

Mcthuiks no face so gtacious is as mine, 

No sliapc so true, no truth of such .u count; 

And for myself mine own worth do define. 

As I all other in all \\ orths surmount. 

But when my glass shows me myself indeed,, 
Bcated and chopt witJi tanifd antiquit). 

Mine own self-love quite contrary I read, 

Self so self-losing were iniquity. 

’1 is thee, myself, that for inssclf I piaise, 
Painting m\ age with beaiitv of th) da\s. 

67 

Ah, wlierefoic with intection should he live. 

And with his presence grace impiety, 

That sin by him advantigc should achieve. 

And lace itself with lus stKicty^ 

Wh\ should false painting mutate his chec'k. 

And steal dc«id seeing of his living huc^ 

Why should poor beauty indiicctly seek 
Roses of shadow, since his rose is triie^ 

Why should he live, now Nature bankrout is. 
Beggar’d of blood to blush through lively vciiis^ 
For she hath no exchequer now' but bis, 

And, pioud of man\, lives upon his gams 

O, him she stores, to show" what wealth she had 
In days long since, before these last se> bad 

73 

Ihat time of vear thou mayst in me beliold 
When yellow leaves, or none, 01 few, do hang 
Cpc^ii those boughs which sliakc against the cold, 
Bare ruin’d choirs, wlicre late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou sec’st the twilight e^f such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west; 

Which by and hy black night eloth take away. 
Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou scc’st the glowing of such fire. 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire. 
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Consumed with that which it was nounsht by. 

This thou pcrccivcst, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 

79 

Whilst 1 alone did call upon thy aid. 

My verse alone had all thy gentle grace; 

But now my gracious numbers arc dcca\ 'd, 

And my sick Muse ckith give another place. 

1 grant, sweet love, th\ lc^\cly argument 
Deserves the travail of a w^oithicr pen. 

Yet wdiat of thee thy poet doth invent 
lie robs thee of, and pays it thee again. 

He lends thee virtue, and he stole that word 
From thy behaviour, Ixauty doth he give, 

And found it in thy^ check; he can aftbrd 
No praise to thee but what m thee doth In e 

Then thank him not foi that which he doth sa) , 

Since what he owes thee thou thssclf dost pav. 

80 

O, how I faint when I of you do write, 

Kncwving a better spirit doth use your um'^c, 

And ill the praise thereof spends all his j t, 

To make me tongue-tied, speaking of your ^ame^ 
lUit since vonr worth, wide as the c')ccan is, 

1 he humble as the proudest sail doth bear. 

My saucy baik, inferior far to his. 

On your brerad main doth wilfully appear 
Your shallowest help will hole! me up afloat, 

While he upon your soundless deep doth ride. 

Or, being wrackt, I am a wc^ithless boat. 

He of tall building and of goodly pride: 

Then if he thiive, and T be cast aw^ay. 

The worst w^as this, m} lovc was nw dccj\ 


98 

From you have I been absent m the spring, 
When proud-picd April, drest in all his trim. 
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Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing, 

That heavy Saturn laught and leapt with him 
Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue. 

Could make me any summer’s story tell. 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where t[icv grew: 
Nor did I wonder at the liK’s white. 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose. 

They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 

Drawn after you, - you pattern of all those 
Yet seem’d it winter still, and, you away, 

As with )oiir shadow I with these did pla) 

99 

The forward Molet thus did I elude 

Sv\ect thief, whence didst thou steal th\ swter rhu smells, 

If not from my love’s breath’ I he purpk pi iJc 

Which on thy soft cheek for complcMon dwells 

In my love’s veins thou hast too grossly d\cd 

The lily I condemned for thv h irul, 

And buds of mar|oram had stoln th\ hair 
The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 

One blushing shame, another white despair. 

A third, nor red nor \>hit<., had stoln of both, 

And to his robbery had annext th\ breath , 

But, for his theft, in pride of all ins growth 
A vengeful canker cat him up to death 

More flowers I noted, yet I none eould see 
But sweet or colour it had stoln from thee 

104 

To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 
bor as you were when first vour eye I eyed, 

Suen seems your beauty still Three winters’ cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride. 

Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn aim’d 
In process of the seasons have I seen. 

Three April perfumes in three hot Junes bum’d, 

Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green 
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Ah, yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand. 

Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived. 

So your sweet hue, which mcthinJcs still doth stand. 

Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived 
Foi fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred, - 
Ere you were born WdS beauty’s summer dead 

io6 

When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I sec descriptions of the fairest uights. 

And beauty making beautiful old rime 
In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights. 

Then, in the bla/on of sweet beauty’s best, 

^"^fhand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I sec their antique pen wcnild ha\c exprest 
bven Mich a beauty as )ou master now 
So all then praises are but prophecies 
Ot tills our time, all voii prefiguring. 

And, for thc\ lookt but witli diMiiing c)es, 

1 lie\ had not skill enough ^our worth to sing 
For we, which now^ behold these present da\s, 

Ha\c eves to wonder, bui lack tongues to praise. 

no 

Alas, ’tis true I have gone here and there. 

And made im self a inodey to the vicw\ 

Clorcd mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear. 
Made old eartcnces ot afiections new , 

Most true it is that I have lookt on truth 
Askance and strangcK but, by all above, 

1 hese blenches gave m) heart another youth, 

And worse cssass proved thee my best oi love. 

Nov\ all is done, have v\hat shall have no end. 

Mine appetite I never more Wi grind 
Oil newer pro(>f, to tr^^ an older fiicnd, 

A god in love, to whom I am confined. 

Then give me v\ elcome, next my heaven the best. 
Even to thy pure and most me^st loving breast. 
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ii6 

I ct me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remewe: 

O, no ! It is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never sliaken. 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Wliose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love's not Time’s fool, though ros) lips and checlss 
Within his bending sickle's compass come; 

Love alters not with Ins biief houis and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 

Whoever hath her wish, thou Inst tin IVilL 
And Will to boot, and W\ll m ovctpliis, 

More than enough am I that vcvt tliee still, 

1 o thv sw’cct will making addition thus 
Wilt thou, whose will is large and spacious, 

Not once vouchsafe to hide m\ will in thinc^ 

Shall will 111 otheis seem right gracious. 

And m my will no fair accept iiicc shine ^ 

Ihe sea, all water, yet receives rain still, 

And in abundance addeth to liis stove , 

So thou, being rich 111 Will, add to tin IVilI 
One will of mine, to make thv large IVill more. 

Let no unkind, no fair bcsccchcrs kill; 

Think all but one, and me m that one Will 

144 (thl two LOVl s) 

1 \.o leaves I have of comfort and despair. 

Which like two spirits do suggest me still, 

The better angel is a man right fair, 

The worscr spirit a woman colour’d ill 
To wm me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from mv side. 
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And would corrupt my saint to be a dc\il, 

Wooing his purity with her foul pride. 

And whether that my angel be turn’d fiend, 

Suspect I may, yet not directly tell, 

But being both from me, both to each friend, 

I guess one angel in anothci’s hell 
• Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt, 

Till my bad angel fire my good one out 

★ ★ ★ 

In conclusion we punt sonic stnn/as of I he Lovl)\ Complaint for, 
although It IS a ‘mud’ who speak , she pictures . beautiful but 
tricky bo\ who nia\ be relevant to Shakespeare’s experience. 

UiiL woe IS >ne, too eaiK T attended 
A youthful suit it was to gain mv grace 
Of one Iw natuie’s outwards so commended, 

That maidens’ c\es stuck over all his face. 

I o\e lack’d a dwelling and ma k' him her place, 

And when in his fur parts she did abide, 

She was new lodg’d and newK deified. 

His biowiiv locks did hang m clocked curls, 

And c\eiv light oee iMon of the wnnd 
Upon his lips their silken jmeeis hurls 
What’s sweet to do, to do will iptly find 
Faeh C)C that saw him did enchant the imnd, 

Fe^r on his \isagc was m little drawn 
What largeness thinks in Paradise was sawn 

Small show of man was )et upon his chin, 

His phoenix down began but to appeal 
1 ike unshc ill velvet, on that tLrmlcss skm. 

Whose bare out-bragg’d the web it seem'd to wear. 

Yet show’d his \isagc by that cost more dear; 

And nice art'cct’ons wavering stood in doubt 
If best were as it was, or best without. 

Ills qualities were beauteous as his foim, 

For niaidcn-tonguc’d he v\as and thereof free. 
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Yet if men mov’d him, was he such a storm 
As oft ’tWLXt May and April is to see, 

When vMJids breathe sweet, unruly though the) be. 

His rudeness so with his authon/’d youth 
Did livery falseness in a pride of truth 
Well could he ride, and often men would sa\, 

‘That hoi sc liis mettle fiom his iider takes. 

Proud of subjection, noble by the sway, 

What roimds, wdiat bounds, what course, wliat stop be 
makes 

And controversy hence a c|nestion takes. 

Whether the horse hy him became Ins deed. 

Or he his manage by tlf well-doing steed 

★ ★ ★ 

That he did in the general bo'‘Om reign 
Of voung, of old, and sexes both enchanted, 

To dwell with him m thoughts, or to lemain 
In personal duty, following where he haunted. 
Consents bewitch’d ere he desire have grojurecl, 

And dialoguc’d for him what he would su> 

Ask’d their owni wills and mad( their wills obe\ 

Many there were that did his picture get 
To serve their exes, and in it j>ut tin ir nnnd. 

Like fools that in th’ imagination set 

The goodly objects which abroad they find 

Of lands and mansions, theirs in thought assign’d, 

And labouring in moc plcasuics to bestow tlicm. 

Than the true gouty landlord wdnch doth owe them* 

So many have, that never tcnichcd his hand, 

Sweetly suppos’d them mistrc'^s of Ins hcait 
My woeful self that did iii freedom stand, 

Ami was my own fee-simple, not m part, 

What with his art m youth and youth m art. 

Threw my affections in his charmed powxT, 

Reserv’d the stalk and gave him all my flower. 

★ ★ ★ 
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0 father, wliat a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small oib of one particular tear ' 

But with tlie' innnclatioii of the c)cs 
What rocky licart to water will not wcar^ 

What breast so cold that is not wanned thcrc^ 

cleft effeet, cold modest}, hot wiath, 

Both lire from hence and chill c\tUKture hath 

ftsr lo, his passion, but an art of ciaft, 

L\cn theic resolv’d my reason inn> tears, 

1 lieic mv white stole of thastitv I datf’d. 

Shook oH m\ sober guards and civil fc'ais. 

Appear to bim as he to me appears, 

MI fiulring, though our drops this did Vt nee bore — 
IBs poison’d me, and mine elid liini restore 

In him a plenitude of siibtlc maitci, 

Applied to cautels, all strange forms rccciscs, 

C^f burning blushes, oi of weeping w iter. 

Or swounding paleness, and he takes and leaves, 

In cither’s aptness, as it best dc'ccivcs. 

To blush at speeches rank, to weep at woes, 

Oi to turn white anci swound at tragic sh< ' 

1 hat not a heart which m his level came 
C oiild ’scape the hail of his all-hurting am , 
Showing fair nature is both kind and tame. 

And Veil’d in them did win whom he would maim 
Against the thing he sought he would exclaim; 

hen he most burnt m hcart-wish’d luxurv , 

He preach’d pure maid, and prais’d cold chastity 

I Kus merely with the garment of a Giace 
The naked and conce^alcd fiti ’ he cover’d. 

That th’ iincxpcnent gav'^c the tempter place. 

Which like a chcrubin above them hover’d. 

Who young and simple would nc^^t be sex lovcr’d^ 
Ay me, I fell, and yet do questum make. 

What I should do again for such a sake. 
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O that infected moisture of his eye, 

O that false fire which in Ins cheek so glowed, 

O that forc’d thunder from his heart did fly, 

O that sad breath his spongy lungs bestowed, 

O all that borrow’ci motion seeming owed, 

Would yet again betray the forc-betray’d, 

And new pervcit a leconcilcd maid* 

★ ★ ★ 

CHRISTOPHER MARLOWi ( I s 64- 9 ^ ) Oiic of tlic many accusa- 
tions agauist this great dramatist, whose private hte seems to have 
been colourful, w^s that he held the opinion that ‘all thci that love 
not tobacco and bo)s aie foolcs’. Mr. b. S. Boas inquires, in the 
course of his study ot Marlowe, wh) it was that ‘out of all the 
rich material p>rovidcd by Hohnshed 1il cliose the comparatively 
unattractive reign of JBdward II. The uas(m is, I believe, to be 
mainly found in the rchtion between tlie king and (kweston 
which he brings into the forefront cd tlie pla\. Homosexual 
affection WTthout emphasis on its more depiavccf aspect, had a 
special attraction for Maihnve. Jose and Cjainmcde m Dido, 
Henry III and Ins ‘‘minions” m Neptune andLeandcT 

in Hero and Leandti, die all akin, although drawn a lighter scale, 
to Edward and Gaveston.’ Mr. Boas points out that, althougli 
Holmshcd placed the cmplnsis difFerontly, Marlowe w\is jast die 
man to be taken with the chioiiiclcrs ojKinng paragrapli, with 
Its picture of the favourite ‘passing his time in voluptuous pleasure, 
and riotous exccssc . . . and other vile and naiightic ribalds,^ that 
the king might spend both daies .uni nights m icsting, plaiemg, 
blankctmg, and in such other filthic and dishonourable exercises’. 
For Marlowe has a quite different tone to Shakespeare, Michel- 
angelo and the rest; there is a tension to him, a jeering delight and 
scorn, when he brmgs his wonderfully animal sensibility^ and his 
feeling for decor to the consideration of this subject. One dunks 
of the note momentarily struck in Toumcur\ Revenger's Tragedy, 
when Vendice greets Spurio: 

How now, sweet musk-cat, when shall \vc he together? 
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But let us turn first to the portiait of Lcandcr, and then 
to the moment when, as he svi^inis to Hero’s tower, the 
youtli Is waylaiel by an anioious but siirpiisingly sensitive 
Neptune. 


POK 1 RAH ()I Ll AND! R 

Amorous Lcindcr, bciutifiil and )oung, 

(Whose tragedy divine Miisaeus sang) 

Duclt at Alndos, since him dwelt there i me 
lor wlioin succeeding times make greater moan 
His dangling ticsses that wcie never shorn, 

1 1 H thee been cut and unto C olehos borne, 

Would lii\(. allured the scnturoiis \onth of Greece 
lo liazard more thm for the Golden Fleece 
Fair C }iuhn wished Ins inns might be her sphere, 
Cine I nnkes h r pik, Kcuisi she ino\cs nor thcic 
His body was as stinght as C net’s wand, 

|ovc might ha\c sipped out nectar from Ins hand 
Fstn as dt he ions iin ir is to the taste, 

So was Ins neck in touching, and surpassed 
The white of PcKip’s shouleler I could tell ' 

How smooth Ins breast was, and how white * s belly, 
And whose iminoLtal fingers did imprint 
That heave nh path, with mam a curious hnt, 

1 hat luns along Ins hack hut my rude pen 
('an hardly blazon forth the lewes of men. 

Much less of powerful gexls, let it sutiiec 
1 hat mv slack muse sings of I eandcr's c\cs, 

1 hose oneait checks and lips, exceeding his 
That ]f ipt into the w ater toi a kiss 
Of Ins own shadow, and despising manv* 

Died cic he could enjeav the 1 c of any 
Had wild Hippolytiis Lcandcr seen, 

Fnainoured of Ins beauty had he been. 

His presence made the rudest peasant melt, 

That in the \ast uplandish country dwelt. 

The barbarous Thracian soldier, moved w ith nought, 
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Was moved with him, and for Ins favour sought. 
Some swore he was a maid in man’s attire, 

For in his looks w ere all that men desire, 

A pleasant smiling cheek, a speaking eye, 

A brow^ for love to banquet royally; 

And such as knew he was a man, w^onld say^ 
‘Lcandcr, thou art made for amorous pla\ , 

Why art thou not in love, and loved of all? 

1 hough thou be fair, yet be not thine owm thrall.’ 

LOV FD BY A C.OD 

With that he stnppcd him to the ivory skin. 

And crynng, ‘Love, I conic’, leaped h\el) in. 
Whereat the sapphiie-visaged god gre\. piond. 

And made his capering Triton sound aloud, 
Imaginuig that Ganvmede, displeased. 

Had left the heavens, therefore on him he seized. 
Leander strived, the waves about him wound. 

And pulled him to the bottom, where the groynd 
Was strewed with pearl, and in low coral gioves 
Sw'cct smging mermaids sported witli their loves 
On heaps of heavy gold, and took great pleasure 
To spurn in carekss sort the shipwreck tieasurc 
For here the stately azure palace stood. 

Where kingly Neptune and his train abode. 

The lusty god embraced him, called him Unx, 

And swore he never sliould return to Jove. 

But w'hcn he knew it was not Ganymede, 

For under water he was almost dead. 

He helved him up, and looking on his ficc. 

Beat down the bold waves with his triple mace, 
Which mounted up, intending to have kissed hun, 
And fell m drops like tears, because they missed him. 
Leander, being up, began to swim. 

And looking back, saw Neptune follow him; 
Whereat aghast, the poor soul ’gan to cry: 

‘O! let me visit Hero ere I die!’ 

The god put Hcllc’s bracelet on his aim, 
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And swore the sea should never do him harm. 

He clapped his plump checks, with his tresses played, 
And smiling wantonly, his love bewrayed. 

He watclicd his arms, and as they opened wide. 

At every stroke betwixt them would he slide. 

And ^tcal a kiss, and then run out and dance, 

And as he turned, cast many a lustful glance. 

And throw him gaudy toys to please his eye. 

And dive into the water, and there pry 
Upon his breast, his thighs, and every limb. 

And up again, and close behind him swim, 

And talk of love. Leandcr made reply: 

‘You arc deceived, I am no woman, I.’ 

smiled Neptune, and then told a tale. 

How that a shepherd, sitting in a vale, 

Played with a boy so lovely fair and kind. 

As for his love both earth and heaven pined; 

Tliat of the cooling river durst not drink 

Lest water-nymphs should pull him from the brink; 

And when he sported in the fragrant lawns, 

Goat-footed satyrs and up-staring fauns 

Would steal him thence. Ere half this tale was done, 

‘Ay me!' Leandcr cried, ‘th’ enamoured sun. 

That now should shine on Thetis’ glassy bower. 
Descends upon my radiant Hero’s tower. 

O! that these tardy arms of mine were wings!’ 

And as he spake, upon the waves he springs. 

Neptune was angry that he gave no ear. 

And in his heart revenging malice bare; 

He flung at him his mace, but as it went 
He called it in, for love made him repent. 

The mace returning back his own hand hit, 

As meaning to be venged for darting it. 

When this fresh bleeding wound ^ 'indcr viewed. 
His colour went and came, as if he rued 
The grief which Neptune felt. In gentle breasts 
Relenting thoughts, remorse, and pity rests; 

And who have hard hearts and obdurate minds 
But vicious, liarc-b rained, and illiterate hinds? 
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The god, seeing him with pity to be moved, 
Thereon concluded that he was beloved. 
(Love IS too full of faith, too credulous, 

With folly and filsc hope deluding us ) 
Wherefore, Lcandcr’s fanc\ to suijnisc, 

To the rich ocean for gifts he flics 
’Tis wisdom to give much, a gift prevails 
When deep persuading oratory tails 
By tlus Lcander being near the land 
Cast down Ins wearv feet, and felt the sand 


★ ★ ★ 


THF MINION S s I RAT I ( \ 


Gavc^ton 

I must have wanton poets, pleasant wits. 

Musicians, that with t(suching of a string 
May draw the pliant king which way I phase 
Music and poetry is his delight, 

Therefore Til ha\c Italian masks b> night, 

Sweet speeches, comedies, and pleasing shows. 

And in the day, when he shall w ilk abioad, 

Like sylvan nymphs inv pages shall be chd. 

My men, like satyrs grazing on the lawns. 

Shall with their goat-feet dance the antic hay 
Sometime a lovelv boy” in Onifs shape, 

With hair that gilds the water as it glides, 

Crowncts of peail about his naked aims, 

And m his sportful hands an ohvc-trcc. 

To hide those parts which men delight to see, 

ShaU bathe him in a spring, and there hard by, 

One hkc Actacon peeping through the grove, 

Shall by the angry goddess be transformed. 

And running in the likeness of an hart 

By yelping hounds pulled down, shall seem to die, — 

Such things as these best please his majesty. 

{Inward the Second, Act I, Scene i) 
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THE QUEEN PONDERS THE SITUATION 
Isabel/a: 

0 miserable and distressed queen ! 

Would, when 1 left sweet France and w^as embarked, 

That charming Circe walking on the waves, 

Hacf changed my shape, or at the marriage-day 
The cup of Hymen had been full of poison. 

Or with those arms that twined about my neck 

1 had been stifled, and not lived to see 
The king my lord thus to abandon me ! 

Like frantic Juno will I fill the earth 

With ghastly murmur of my sighs and cries; 

F'^r never doated Jove on Ganymede 
So much as he on cursed Gaveston : 

But that will more exasperate his wrath; 

I must entreat him, I must speak him fair; 

And be a means to call home Gaveston: 

And yet he'll ever doat on Gaveston; 

And so am I for ever miserable. 

{Ibid., Act I. Scene iv) 

THE MORTIMERS DISCUSS IT 
Elder Mortimer: 

Leave now t’opposc thyself against the king. 

Thou scest by nature he is mild and calm, 

And, seeing his mind so doats on Gaveston, 

Let him without controulmcnt have his wdl. 

The mightiest kings have had their minions: 

Great Alexander loved llephcstion; 

The conquering HerLiiles for Hylas wept; 

And for Patroclus stern Achilles drooped 
And not kings only, but the wisest men: 

The Roman Tiilly loved Octav' ^s; 

Grave Socrates wild Alcibiadcs. 

Then let his grace, whose youth is flexible. 

And promiseth as much as we can wish. 

Freely enjoy that vain, light-headed carl; 

For riper years will wean him from such toys. 
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Young Mortimer^ 

Uncle, his wanton humour grieves not me, 

But this I scorn, that one so basely born 
Should by his sovereign’s favour glow so pert, 

And not it with the trcasuie of the realm. 

While soldiers mutiny for want of pay, 

Fie wears a lord’s revenue on his back, 

And Midas-hkc, he jets it in the couit, 

With base outlandish cullions at his heels, 

Whose proud fantastic liveries make such show, 

As if that Pioteus, god of shapes, appealed 
I have not seen a dapper Jack so brisk, 

He wears a short Italian hooded cloak, 

Larded with pearl, and, in his Tuscan tap, 

A jewel of more value than the crown 
While others walk below, the king and lie 
From out a window laugh at such as we. 

And flout our train, and jest at our attirt 
Uncle, ’tis this makes me impatient 

(Ibid , A(^t I, Scene iv) 


★ ★ ★ 


IN VIEW of these quotations fiom dramatists, and the pki) tliat 
Wilde makes with the boy actors of the time m his book t>n 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets - with Uobm Armin, CjiI. C arie attired as a 
mountain nymph, Nat. Field who played the ‘Queen and Huntress 
chaste and fair’, and Dicky Robinson described b) Ben J(Misoii as 
‘a very pretty fellow’, all of them the butt of the Puritans because 
the theatre was one of those 

tempting baits of hell 

Which draw more )outh unto the damned cell 
Of furious lust, than all the devil could do 

-m view of all this, it seems appropriate to give Jonson’s 
epitaph to Salathicl Pavy. 
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KPITAPH ON SALATHIEL PAW 

Weep with me all you that read 
This little story; 

^nd know, for whom a tear you shed, 

Death’s self is sorry. 

Twas a child, that so did thrive 
In grace and feature. 

As heaven and nature seemed to strive 
Which owned the creature, 
fears he numbered scarce thirteen 
Wlicii fates turned cruel; 

Yet three filled zodiacs had he been 
The stage’s jewel; 

And did act, what now we moan, 

Old men so duly; 

As, sooth, the Parcae thought him one 
He played so truly. 

So, by error, to his fate 
Tliey all consented; 

But viewing him since, alas, too late! 

They have repented; 

And have sought, to give new birth, 

In baths to steep him; 

But, being so much too good for earth, 

Heaven vows to keep him. 

(Ben Jonson, Epigrams) 

★ ★ ★ 

RicyARD BARNFIELD (T574-1627) Thcsc pastorals bear an 
obvious debt to Virgil. Tliey were dedicated to Sidney’s ‘Stella*. 

THE AFFECTIONATE SHEPHEARF^ 

The Tcarcs of an Ajjectionate Slteph'^ard Sickc for Love, 
or the Complaint of Daphms for the 
Love of Ganimcde 

. 

Scarce had the morning starre hid from the light 
Heavens crimson canopic with stars bespangled, 
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But I began to rue th* unhappy sight 
Of that fairc bov that had iny hart mtaiiglcd, 

Cursing the time, the place, the sense, the sin, 

I came, I saw, I viewd, I slipped in. 

[^I 

If It be siiinc to love a swcet-fac'd bov, 

Whose amber locks trust up in golden tramcls 
Dangle adosvne his loveK chcckcs with jo) , 

When pcarlc and flowers his fiire haiie enamels, 

If It be smne to love a lovely lad, 

Oh then sinne I, for whom mv soul is sail 

His ivory -white and alabaster skin 

Is stamd throughout with rare vermillion icd, 

Whose twinckling starrie lights doe never bhid 
To shine on lovclv Venus, Ikautics bed, 

But as the lillic and the blushing rose, 

So wdiitc and red on him in order growes 

r 6 

Oh would to God he would but pitty nuc. 

That love him more than any mortall wight’ 

Then he and 1 with love would soonc agree, 

That now cannot abide Ins sutois sight. 

0 would to God, so I might base my fee, 

My lips were honey, and thy mouth a bee 

I '7] 

Then shouldst thou suckc my swectc and my furc flower, 
lliat now IS ripe and full of honcy-bc tries; 

Then would I Icadc thee to my pleasant bower, 

Fild full of grapes, of mulberries, and cherries; 

Then shouldst thou be my waspc or else my bee, 

1 would thy hive, and thou my honey, bee. 

^ Bht to ccasc 
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[' 9 ] 

And every monic by dawning of the day, 

When Phoebus riseth with a blushing face, 

Silvan us chappcl-clarkcs shall chaunt a lay. 

And play thee hunts-up in thy resting place: 
h4y coote thy chamber, niy bosome thy bed 
Shall be appointed for thy sleepy head. 

[20] 

And when it plcascth thee to walkc abroad, 

Abroad into the fields to take fresh ayre, 

The nicades with Floras treasure should be strowdc, 
The mantled mcaJdowes, and the fields so fayre. 
And by a silver well with golden sands 
lie sit me downe, and wash thine ivory hands. 

l2li 

And in the sweltring heatc of summer time, 

I would make cabinets for thee, my love; 
Sweet-smelling arbours made of eglantine 

Should be thy shrine, and I would be thy dove. 
Cool cabinets of fresh greene laiirell boughs 
Should shadow us, ore-set wiJi ihickc-sct ci ahes.^ 

[ 22 ] 

Or if thou list to bathe thy naked limbs 

Within the cristall of a pearlc-bright brooke, 
Paved with dainty pibbles to the brims, 

Or clcarc, wherein thysclfc mayst lookc; 

Wecle go to Ladon.^ whose still trickling noyse 
Will lull thee fast asleepe amids thy joyes. 

[251 

Or if thou darst to dim be the ghest trees 

For apples, cherries, medlars, peares, or plumbs. 
Nuts, walnuts, filbreads, chesmuts, cervices, 

The hoary peach, when snowy winter comes; 


Euj^hes: yews. 

Ladon: river in Arcadia. 
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I have fine orchards full of mellowed frinte. 

Which I will give thee to obtaine m\ sure 

{^6] 

Not pioiid Alc\nous himsclfe can \aunt 
Of gc^odlicr oichards or of brasei trees 
Than I have planted, yet thou will not giaiint 
My simple siite, but like the honey bees 
Thou sukst the How rc till all the sv ect be gone. 

And loost niee for mv coync till I have none 

[28| 

If thou wilt come and dwell with me at home, 

My shccpcotc shall be strowed with new green e rushes, 
Wccle haunt the tremblmg piickets^ a^ the) rome 
About the tields, along the haiuhornc bushes, 

I ha\e a pie-bald ciirre to hunt the h ire, 

So wc will li\c with elaintic for rest faic 

[2q] 

Na\, inoic than this, I have a gaideii plot. 

Wherein there wants nor hcarbs, nor roots, noi flowers, 
Flowers to smell, toots to cate, hearbs for the pot, 

And dainty shelters when the welkin lowcis 
Swcct-smclling beds of Iilhcs, and of roses, 

Which rosemary' banks and lavemdar incloses 

(3o| 

There growew the gilliflowcr, the mynt, the day/ic 
Both red and white, the bluc-vcyncd violet, 

The purple hyacinth, the spyke® to please tlice, 

T he scarlet dyde carnation bleeding )et 
The sage, the savery, and sweet margerum, 

Isop, tymc,and cyc-bnght, gc^od for the blindc and diimbc. 

[33] 

And manic thousand moc I cannot name 
Of hcarbs and flowers that in gardens grow, 

^ Prtekets bucks of the second >car 
* Spyke Lavender 
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I have for thee, and coneyccs that be tame, 

Young rabbits, white as swan, and blacke as crow; 
Some speckled here and there with daintic spots: 

And more I have two mylch and milke-white goates. 

All these and more lie give thee for thy love, 

•If these and more may tyce thy love away: 

I have a pigeon-honse, in it a dove, 

Which I love more than mortall tongue can say; 

And last of all. Til give thee a little lamb 
To play withal, ncw-wcani'd from his dam 

[34] 

But if thou wilt not pittic my complaint, 

My tearcs, nor vowes, nor oathes, made to thy beautic: 
What shall I do but languish, die, or faint, 

Since thou dost scornc my tcares, and my soulcs duetie: 
And (cares contemned, vowes and oaths must fade. 

And where tearcs cannot, nothing can prcvaile. 

[35] 

Compare the love of fairc Queenc Guendolin^ 

With mine, and thou shalt see how she doth love thee: 

I love thee for thy qualities di"'ne, 

But slice doth love another swaine above 0 e: 

I love thee for thy gifts, she for hir pleasure; 

I for thy vertue, she for beauties treasure. 

[36] 

And alwaies, I am sure, it cannot last. 

But sometime Nature will denie those dimples: 

Insteed of beautic, when thy blossom’s past. 

Thy face will be deformed full of wrinrklr»s; 

Then she that lov’d thee for thy beauties sake, 

When age drawes on, thy lov^ will soone forsake. 

* Queau' ('lueiuhliir a nymph \Nhom the poet’s Cianiniedc loves. He has pleaded that 
Ciucndolin and his Io\c niii;ht forsake each other: 

Le.i\e Gucndolen, sweet halt; though she be faire, 

Yet is she light; not hght in vertiire shining . . . 

Trust not her tearcs, for they can waiuonnizc, 

^hen tcares m pearle arc trickling from her eyes. 

iS3 
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[ 37 ] 

But I that lov’d thee for thy gifts divine, 

In the December of thy beauties waning. 

Will still admire with joy those lovely cine. 

That iiov behold me w'lth tlicir beauties bamng. 
Though Jaiiuanc will never conic again. 

Yet April] ycrcs will come in showers of rainc. 

[ 38 ] 

When will my May come, that I may embrace thee? 

When w’lll the hower be of my soulcs joying? 

Why dost thou seckc in mirth still to disgrace mce^ 
Whose mirth’s my health, whose gnefe’s my hearts 

anmwing; 

Thy banc my bale, th> bhssc my blessedness, 

Thy ill my hell, thv wealc my welfaic is 

[ 39 ] 

Thus doo I honour thee that I love thee so, 

And love thee so, that so do honour thee 
Much more than ame mortall man doth kiTow, 

Or can disccmc by love or jcalozic; 

But if that thou disdainst my loving ever, 

Oh happie I, if I had lo\cd never ^ 

Plus fcllis quam mcllis amor. 

(From: 

The 

AFFECTIONAII SHIPHEARD. 

Containing the complaint of Daphiiis for 
the love of Cyan)incdc. 

Affior plus wcllts, quam est, 

London' 

Printed for iohn danilr, for T.G. and E.N., and 
arc to bee sold in Saint Dunstoncs 
Church-ycard in Flcctstrect. 

1594.) 
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THE SECOND DAYLS LAMENTATION OP 
THE APFECTIONATE SHEPHEARD 

[ 6 ] 

Yet if thou wilt but show me one kinde lookc, 

A small reward for my so great affection, 
lie grave thy name in Beauties golden bookc, 

And shrewd thee imdcr Hcllicon's protection ; 
Making the muses chaunt thy lovely praysc, 

For they delight in shepheard’s lowly layes. 

l7] 

And when th’art wearie of thy keeping sheepe 
L'pon a lovely downe, to please thy mindc, 
lie give thee fine ruffe-footed doves to keepe, 

And prctic pidgeons of another kmde : 

A robbin-redbreast shall thy minstrel bee : 

Chirping thee sweet and pleasai.t mclodie. 

[ 8 ] 

Or if thou wilt goc shootc at little birds, 

With bow and boult, the thrustlc-cocke and sparrow, 
Such as our countrey hedges nn afford, 

I have a fine bowc, and an yvoric arrow. 

And if thou missc, yet ineatc thou shalt not lacke, 
lie hang a bag and bottle at thy backe. 

l“] 

Wilt thou set springes in a frostie night 

To catch tlie long-billed woodcock and the Miypc, 

By the bright glimmering of the starrie light, 

The partridge, pheasant, or the giecdir grype; 

He lend thee lyme-twigs, and fine sparrow calls. 
Wherewith the fowler silly bii inthralls. 

[12] 

Or with hare-pypes set in a muset hole. 

Wilt thou deccave the dccp-earth-delving-concy; 

Or wilt thou in a yellow boxen bole. 
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Taste with a wooden splcnt the sw'cct lythc honey; 
Clusters of crimson grapes lie pull tliec dow ne, 

And with vine-leaves make thee a lovely crowme. 

{m1 

Or wilt thou drink a cup of new-made 
Froathing at top, mixt wath a dish of creame 
And strawberries, or bilberries, m their prime. 

Bath’d in a melting sugar-candie streamc: 

Bunncl and perry I have for thee alone. 

When vyncs arc dead, and all the grapes are gone. 

Ii5| 

Then will I lay out all my lardane 

Of cheese, of cracknclls, curds and clow tcd-creamc, 
Before thy maleconteiit ill-pleasing e\e, 

But why doe I of such great follies dreame^ 

Alas, he will not see my simple coue. 

For all my speckled lambc, nor milk-whire goate ' 

l^s] 

Against my birrh-day thou slult be niy guest, 

Wccle have grccnc-chccscs and fine silly-bubs, 

And thou shall be tlic chicfe of all my feast, 

And I wull give thee two fine pretic cubs. 

With tw’o yong whelps, to make thee sport wuthall, 

A golden racket, and a tennis-ball 

[70J 

Oh lend thmc yvone forehead for loves bookc, 

Thine eyes for candles to behold the same; 

That when dim-sightcd ones therein shall looke, 

They may discern that proud disdaincfull tlamc; 

Yet ciaspc that bookc, and shut that cazement light, 
Lest, th’onc obscured, the other shine too bright. 

[71] 

Behold my gray head, full of silver haircs. 

My wrincklcd skin, deepc furrowes in my face. 
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Cares bring old age, old age incrcascth cares; 

My time is come, and I have run my race: 

Winter hath snow’d upon my hoarie head. 

And with my winter all my joyes are dead. 

[72] 

And thou love-hating boy, (whom once I loved), 

F. rll, a thousand-thousand times farewell; 
ires the marble-stones to ruth have moved; 
sad complaints the babling ccchoes tell: 
i iio x't thou V’ouldst take no compassion on nice, 
Scorning that crosse which love hath laid upon mec. 

[73] 

Tlic liardest stecle with tier dotli mend his missc, 

Marble is molhfyde with drops of raine; 

But thou (more hard than stecle or marble is), 

Doost scornc my tcarcs, and my true love disdaine, 
Whicli for thy sake shall everlasting bee, 

Wrote 111 the annalls of etemitic. 

★ ★ ★ 

THh srvi.NTEfNTH CLNTUKY brought the finest age frcligious 
poetry in England as well as the complex and sophisticated 
explorations of changing, teasing and darkening experience 
undertaken by the Metaphysicals; it brought the High Renais- 
sance of John Milton, and also the Puritan Revolution which 
absorbed so much of his energy and time. The new monarch, 
James 1 , to whom Donne pn'ached like .an angel out of a cloud, 
and who watched the exquisite Masque of Hymen by Ben 
Jonson and Inigo Jones, was himself very mucli of an Erotic 
Friend as well as an expert on tobacco "nd witches. He culuvated 
the Earls of Montgomery, Somerset and Buckingham - the 
egregious Stecnie (because he possessed the angelic face of a 
St. Stephen). Defending his friendship in 1617 he made this 
remarkable pronouncement to the Council: ‘I, James, am neitlicr 
a god nor an angel, but a man like any other. Therefore I act 
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lilcff a man and confess to loving those dear to me more tJian other 
men. You may be sure that I love the Earl of Buckingham more 
diaii anyone else, and more than you who are here assembled. 
I wish to speak m my own behalf and not to liave it thought to be 
a defect, for Jesus Christ did tlic same, and therefore I camiot be 
blamed. Christ had lus son Joiiu, I have my George. ’'(Quoted in 
£. S. Turner, The Coutt oj St. Jivin'- s Michael Joseph.) One 
courtier described the king as ‘wondrous passionate, a lover of his 
favourites beyond the love of men of women’ mother dtclaied, 
‘The kissing them after so hscivious mode in public and upon the 
theatre, as it were, of the w'oild prompted mam to imagine some 
thmgs done in tlic tyring house that exceed ni) expression no less 
than they do my cxpeneiice.’ With his Qiiec n, someone has said, he 
shared one thmgatlcast.‘amutuaIadmirationforinasculiiu beuity’. 

The greatest poem to a friend that this period piovidos is 
doubtless Milton’s Lyridd^, except that the friend turns out to be 
of little importance beside the themes of Fame and the corruption 
of the Clergy, Eros is simply not there. It has been thought best 
to present Francis Bacon, the grave Sir rhomas Browne, at his 
least baroque on this occasion, two superb religious poems - 
with Christ the childhood love m one, and in the other the 
magnanimous Host -and then a fiagnient from Rochester. 

A principal fruit of friendship is the case and discharge of the fulness 

FRANCIS BACON (iS^l l6z6) 

Of I rundslnp 

and swellings of the heart, which passions of all kinds do causd and 
induce. We know diseases of stoppings and suffocations arc the most 
dangerous in the body, and it is not much otherwise in the mind No 
receipt opencth the heart, but a true friend, to w horn you may impart 
griefs, joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels, and wliatsocvcr licfli 
upon the heart to oppress it, in a kind of civil shrift or confession. 

It IS a strange thing to observe how high a rate great kings and 
monarchs do set upon this fruit of friendship whereof we speak so 
great, as they purchase it many times at the hazard of their own safety 
and greatness. For pnnccs, in regard of the distance of their fortune 
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from that of their subjects and servants, cannot gather this fruit except 
(to make themselves capable thereof) they raise some persons to be as 
it were companions, and almost equals to themselves, which many 
times sorteth to inconvenience. The modern languages give unto such 
persons the name of favonritesy or privadoes; as if it were matter of 
grace, or conversation. But the Roman name attaincth the true use and 
cause thereof, naming them participes enrarum'} for it is that which 
tieth the knot: and wc see plainly that this hath been done, not by weak 
and passionate jirinccs only, but by the wisest and most politic that ever 
reigned, who have oftentimes Joined to themselves some of their 
servants, whom botli themselves have called friends, ane allowed others 
likewise to call them in the same manner, using the word which is 
received between private men. 

L. Syjia, \\ hen he coniinanded Rome, raised Pompey (after surnamed 
the Great) to that height, that Pompey vaunted himself for Sylla’s 
overmatcli. For v hcii he had carried the consulship for a friend of his, 
against the pursuit of Sylla, and that Sylla did a little resent thereat, 
and began to speak great, l^ompcy turned '^n him again, and in effect 
bade him be quiet; Jot flint mote wen adored the sun rising than the sun 
settiniJ. With Julius Caesar, Decimus Brutus had obtained that interest, 
as he set him down in his testament for heir in remainder after his 
nephew. And this was the man that had power with him to draw him 
forth to his death; for when Caesar would have discha-gcd the senate, 
in regard of some ill presages, and especially a dream ' Calpurnia, 
this man lifted him gently by the arm out of his chair, telling him he 
hoped he would not dismiss the senate till his wifj had dreamt a 
better dream; and it scemeth his favour was so great, as Antonius, in a 
letter which is recited vethatun in one of Cicero's Philippics, callcth him 
vencfica, witch; as if he had enchanted Caesar. Augustus raised Agrippa 
(though of mean birth) to that height, as, when he c^^nsultcd with 
Maecenas about the marriage of his daughter Juha, Maecenas took the 
hberty to tell him, that he must cither marry his daughter to Agrippa, 
or take away his life: there wms no third way, he had made him so 
great. With Tiberius Caesar, Sejanus ' ascended to that height, as 
they two were termed and reckoned as a pair of friends. Tiberius, in a 
letter to him saith, Ilaec pro amicitia nostra non occultavi;^ and the whole 
senate dedicated an altar to Friendship, as to a goddess, in respect of the 

' Partakers of cares. 

2 ‘These things, by reason of our friend.ship, I have not concealed from you.* 

i8g 
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great dearness of friendship between them two. The like, or more, was 
between Scptimuis Severus and Plautianiis; for he forced his eldest son 
to marry the daughter of Plaiitianus, and would often maintain 
Plautianiis in doing affronts to his son; and did write also, iii a letter to 
the senate, by these w'ords* I /ere the ttum so \re/l^ I wish he nuiy over- 
lire me. Now, if these princes had been as a Trajan, yr a Marcus 
Aurelius, ^ man might have thought that this liad pioceeded of an 
abundant goodness of nature; but being men so wise, of such stiength 
and seventy of mind, and so extreme lovers of themselves, as all these 
were, it proveth most plainly that they found their own felicity 
(though as great as ever happened to mortal men) but as an half-piete, 
except they might have a friend to make it entire, and \ct, which is 
more, they w’crc princes that had wives, sons, nephews, and set all 
these could not supply the comfort of friendship. 

It is not to be forgotten, w hat ('omineus obser\ cth of his fn st master, 
Duke Charles the Hardy, namely, that he would communicate his 
secrets wnth none, and least of all, those sccicts whuh troubled him 
most. Whereupon he goeth on, and saifh, that towards his lattei time 
that closeness did impair and a little perish Ins utuLrstandtno Surely 
Commeus might have made the same )udgcmcnc also, if it had pleased 
him, of his second master, Louis the rlcvcnth, whose closeness was 
mdecd his tormentor. The parable of Pythagoras is dark, but true 
Cor ne edito, - eat not the heart. Certainly it a man would give it a hard 
phrase, those that want friends to open themselves unto are c mnibals 
of their own hearts: but one thing is most admirable (wherewith I will 
conclude this first fruit of friendship), whicli is, that this communicat- 
ing of a nun’s ’^clf to his friend works two contrary effects, foi it 
rcdoublcth joy^, and cutteth griefs in half for tliere is no man that 
impartcth his joys to his friend, but he joycth the more, and no man 
that impartcth his griefs to his friend, but lie gnevetb the less . . . ' 

The second fruit of friendship is healthful and sovereign for the 
understandmg, as the first is for the affections; for friendship maketh 
mdecd a fair dav in the affections, from storm and tempests, but it 
maketh dayhght ui the understanding, out of darkness and confusion 
of thoughts. Neither is this to be miderstood only of futhful counsel, 
which a man rcccivcth from his friend; but before you come to that, 
certain it is that whosoever hath his mind fraught with many thoughts, 
his wits and understanding do clarify and break up in the communicat- 
ing and discoursing with another: he tosseth his thoughts more easily; 
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he marshcllcth them more orderly; he seeth how they look when they 
are turned into words; finally, he waxeth wiser than himself; and that 
more by an hour’s discourse than by a day’s meditation. It was well 
said by Themistocles to the king of Persia, That speech was like cloth 
of Arras, opened and put abroad; whert jy the imagery doth appear in figure; 
whereas in ilmights they lie but as in packs . . . 

Add now, to make this second fruit of friendship complete, that 
otlicr point, wliich licth more open and falleth within vulgar observa- 
tion: which is faitliful counsel from a friend. Heraclitus saith well in 
one of his enigmas, Dry light is ever the best: and certain it is that the 
light that a man rcceiveth by counsel from another ij^ Irier and purer 
than that which cometli from his own understanding and judgement; 
which is ever infused and drenched in his affections and customs. So 
as theic is as much diffcicncc between the counsel that a friend giveth, 
and that a man giveth himself, as there is between the counsel of a 
friend and of a flatterer; for there is no such flatterer as is a man’s self, 
and there is no such remedy against flattery of a man’s self as the liberty 
of a friend. C^lounsel is of two sorts; the one concerning manners, the 
other concerning business: for the first, the best preservative to keep the 
mind in health is the faithful admonition of a friend ... It is a strange 
thing to behold what gross errors and extreme absurdities many 
(especially of the greater sort) do commit for want of a friend to tell 
them of them, to the great damage both of their fame a” 1 fortune: for, 
as St. James saith, they are as men that look sometimes irf' a glass, and 
presently for^^et their own shape and favour. As for business ... it is a rare 
thing, except it be from a perfect and entire friend, to have coimscl 
given, but such as shall be bowed and crooked to some ends which he 
hath that giveth it ... A friend, that is wholly acquainted with a man’s 
estate, w'lll beware, by furthering any present business, how^ he dasheth 
upon other inconvenience; and therefore, rest not upon scattered 
counsels; they w'ill rather distiact and mislead than settle and direct. 

After these tw'o noble fruits of friendship (peace in the affections, and 
support of the judgement), followeth the last fruit, wdiich is like the 
pomegranate, full of many kernels; I ine^' aid, andj^caring a p.*rt in all 
acti(ms and occasions. Here the best way to represent to life the mani- 
fold use of friendship is to cast and sec how many things there arc 
which a man cannot do himself; and then it wall appear that it was a 
sparing speech of the ancients to say, that a Jricnd is another himself: for 
that a friend is far more than himself. Men have their time, and die 
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many rimes in desire of some things which they principally take to 
heart; the bestowing of a child, the finishing of a work, or the like. If a 
man have a true friend, he may rest almost secure that the care of those 
things will continue after him . . , A man hath a body, and that body is 
confined to a place: but where friendship is, all oriices of life are. How 
many things are there, which a man cannot, w ith any face or comeli- 
ness, say or do himself! A man can scarce allege his own merits with 
modest}', much less extol them: a man cannot sometimes brook to 
supplicate or beg, and a number of the hke: but all these tilings arc 
graceful in a friend’s mouth, which are blushing in a man’s own. So 
again, a man’s person hath many proper relations which he cannot put 
off. A man cannot speak to his son but as a fithcr; to his v\ ife but as a 
husband; to his enemy but upon terms: whereas a friend may speak as 
the case requires, and not as it sorteth with the person. But to enumer- 
ate these things were endless: I have given the rule, where a man cannot 
fitly play his own part: if he have not a friend, he may quit the stage. 

{Essays or Counsels, Civil and Moial, 1625) 

SIR THOMAS BUOWNt (1605-82) 

Of Sympathy and the Mystery of True Affe^ion^ 

There is, I think, no man that apprehends his own miseries less than 
my self, and no man that so nccrly apprehends aiiothcrs, I could lose 
an arm without a tear, and with few groans, methinks, be quartered 
into pieces; yet can I weep most seriously at a l^lay, and receive with 
true passion the counterfeit griefs of tliose known and professed 
Impostures. It is a barbarous part of inhumanity to add unto any 
afflicted parries misery, or indcavour to multiply in any man a passion 
whose single nature is already above his patience. This was the greatest 
affliction of Job (Job xix), and those oblique expostulations of his 
Friends a deeper injury than the down-right blows of the Devil. It is 
not the tears of our own eyes only, but of our friends also, that do 
exhaust the current of our sorrows; which, falling into many streams, 
runs more peaceably, and is contented with a narrower channel. It is 
an act within the |)owcr of charity, to translate a passion out of one 
breast into another, and to divide a sorrow almost out of itself; for an 
affliction, like a dimension, may be so divided, as, if not indivisible, at 
least to become insensible. Now with my friend I desire not to share or 
participate, but to engross, his sorrows; that, by making them mine 
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owii, I may more easily discuss them; for in mine own reason, and 
within my self, I can command that which I cannot intreat without 
my self, and within the circle of another. I have often thought those 
noble pairs and examples of friendship not so truly Histories of what 
had been, as fictions of what should be; but I now perceive nothing in 
them but possibilities, nor any thing in the Heroick examples of 
Damon and Pythias, Achilles and Patroclus, which methinks upon 
some grounds I could not perform within the narrow compass of my 
self. That a man should lay down his life for his Friend, seems strange 
to vulgar atfections, and such as confine themselves within that 
worldly principle, Charity begins at home. For mine own part I could 
never remember the relations that I held unto my self, nor the respect 
that I owe unto my own nature, in the cause of GOD, my Country, 
and my rnencts. Next to these three, I do embrace my self. I confess I 
do not observe that order that the schools ordain our affections, to 
love our Parents, Wives, Children, and then our Friends; for, excepting 
the injunctions of Religion, I do not find in my self such a necessary and 
indissoluble Sympathy to all those of my bk od. I hope I do not break 
the fifth Commandment, if I conceive I may love my friend before 
the nearest of my blood, even those to whom I owe the principles of 
life. I never yet cast a true affection on a w^oman; but I have loved my 
friend as I do virtue, my soul, my GOD. From hence me thinks I do 
conceive how GOl ) loves man, what happiness there i: h. die love of 
GOD. Omitting all other, there arc three most mystical uii\»ns: i. two 
natures in one person ; 2. three persons in one nature; 3. one soul in two 
bodies; for though indeed they be really di\'ided, yet are diey so united, 
as they seem but one, and make rather a duality than two distinct souls. 

There are wonders in true affection: it is a body mys- 

teries, and riddles; wherein two so become one, as they both become 
two. I love my friend before myself, and yet methinks I do not love 
him enough: some few months hence my^nultiplied affection wdll make 
me believe I have not loved him at all. When I am from hmi, I am dead 
till I be with him; when I am with him, I am not satisfied, but -voiJd 
still be nearer him. United souls arc not . '■isficd with imbraccs, but 
desire to be truly each other; which being impossible, their desires are 
infinite, and must proceed without a possibility of satisfaction.^ 
^ cf. Marvell: As lines, so loves oblique may well 

Themselves in every angle greet: 

But ours, so truly parallel, 

Though infinite can never meet. 
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Another misery there is in affection, that whom we truly love like our 
own selves, we forget their looks, nor can our memory retain the 
Idea of their faces; and it is no wonder, for they ire our selves, and oin 
affection makes their looks our own. This noble affection falls not on 
vulgar and common constitutions, but on such as arc mark’d for 
virtue: he that can love his friend w’lth this noble ardour, will m a 
competent degree affect all. Now, if wc can bring our aftWtions to look 
beyond the body, and cast an eye upon the soul, wc have found out the 
true object, not only of friendship, but Charity, and the greatest 
happiness that wc can bequeath the soul, is that w herein w e all do plate 
our last felicity, SaKation; wdiich though it be not in our power to 
bestow', It IS in our chanty and pious invocations to desire, if not 
procure and further. I cannot contcntly frame a prayer fc^r my self in 
particular, without a catalogue for my fiicnds, nor request a happiness, 
w’hcrein my sociable disposition does not desire the fellowship of my 
neighbour . . . 

Khditi, Pr r, Sect s and o) 

-k ir ie 
THE KLIRIAI 

Happy those early days, when I 
Shin’d in my Angcl-infancy ^ 

Befcne I undcrst(’)od this place 
Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white celestial thought: 

When yet I had not walk’d above 
A mile or two from my first I o\c, 

And looking back at that short space 
Could see a glimpse of His bright face* 

When on some gilded cloud, or flow^V, 

My ga/mg soul would dwell an hour, 

And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity: 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My Conscience with a sinful sound. 

Or had the black art to dispense 
A several :m to cv’ry sense, 
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But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of cvcrlastingncss. 

O how I long to travel back, 

And tread again that ancient tracks 
That I might once moie reach that plain 
Where first I left iiiy glorious tram , 
brom whence th’ cnlightned spirit sees 
That shady City of l^alm-trces. 

But ah ’ iny soul with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the wa^ ’ 

Some men a forward motion love, 

Ikit I by backward steps would mo\c, 
i\iLd when this dust falls to the urn. 

In that state I came, return 

(Henry Vaughan, 1621 95) 

★ ★ ★ 

LO VI 

Love l/adc me welcome, vet m\ soul drew back 
Guilty of dust and sin 

But c]uiLk-c\cd I ove, observing me grow slack 
Frcsni my first entiancc in. 

Drew nearer to me, sweetly questioning 
If I lack’d anv thing, 

‘A guest,’ I answer’d, ‘worthy to be here 
Love said, ‘You shall be he ’ 

‘I, the unkind, ungratciuH Ah, mv^ dear 
I cannot look on thee ’ 

Love took my hand and smiling did rcplv, 

‘Who made the eyes but P’ 

‘Truth, Lord, but I havx marr’d them let my shame 
Go where it doth deserve.’ 

‘And know you not,’ says Love, ‘Who bore the blainc^ 
‘My dear, then I wnll serve.’ 
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‘You must sit do^\n/ says Love, 'and taste my meat ’ 

So I did sit and eat 

(George Herbert, i593-i^3^) 

★ ★ ★ 

LV CIAS 

’Tis a soft Rogue, this L)cias 
And nghtK understood, 

Hc*s worth a thousand Women s Niccncsscs' 

The Lo\c of Women moves c\tii uitli their Lust, 

Who thcrefe'^rc still arc fond, but seldom just, 

Their Love is Usury, while the) pretend. 

To gam the Pleasure double which the) lend 
But a dear Bov’s disinterested Flame 
Gives Pleasure, and for mecr 1 o\e gathers Pun 
In him alone Fondness simere does pro\e 
And the Lind tender Naked Bo\ is lose 

(RochesUr 164S-80, I ahutinuin, AeC II Se 1) 
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THOMAS CRAY (1716-71) 111 thc year 1742, after his return from 
Italy, and particularly m the late summer. Gray experienced a 
surge of creative activity he was never to know so fully again. Yet 
there were notes of profound mckanchrl’ >'vcn befon he learned 
of thc death of his beloved school-fellow, Benjamin cst. 


SON NF r 1 1> WFST 

In \ain to me thc smiling mornings shine, 

And rcikl’ning Phoebus lifts his golden fire. 
The birds in vam then amorous descant join, 
Or chearfiil fields resume their giccii af'irc 
These cars, alas' for othc- notes repine, 

A diftcrent object do these c, s requiie. 

My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine; 
And 111 my breast thc imperfect joys expire. 

Yet Mormng smiles the busy race to chear. 
And new-born pleasure brings to happier men: 
Thc fields to all their wonted tribute bear: 
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To Avarm their little loves the birds coinplam* 

I fruitless mourn to him, that cannot hear. 

And weep the more, because I weep m vain. 

★ ★ ★ 

‘I never saw* such a boy; our breed is not made on this model.’ 
Thus wiotc Gray of Chailes-Victc^r dc Bonstetten, the gay yoimg 
Swiss to whom his friend Nicholls introduced him m December, 
1 769, and wdiom he persuaded to spend some weeks in Cambridge. 
The timid don of fifty-three wms enchanted, and then infatuated. 
As his biographer, R. W. Ketton-Cremer, remarks* ‘All his 
defences were swept aw ay “the life so carefully organised, the 
formal and deliberate maimer, the refuge which he had sought 111 
books and antiquities and the interleaved I iimaeus. He was 
filled with disquiet, for he understood the secrets of Ins own 
nature . . {Life of Gray, Cambiidge University Press). 

A comment to Ins friend, Norton Nicholls , 

20 Marth, i/'^o 

He gives me tqo much pleasure, and at least an equal diate of 
inquietude. You do not understand him so well as I do, but I leave mv 
meaning imperfect, till we meet I hue never met with m) extra- 
ordinarv a Person. God bless him’ I am unable to talk to \ou ibc^ut 
anything else, I think. 


And another: 

^ April, 1J70 

Here I am again to pass my solitary evenings, which hung much 
lighter on nw hands, before 1 knew him This is )our fuilt’ Piay let 
the next you send me, be halt and blind, dull, unapprehensive and 
wrong-headed For this (as Lady Constance says) Was never such a 
j^ractous Creature^born ' And yet but no matter’ burn tny letter that I 
wrote you, for I am very much out of humour with myself and will not 
believe a word of it. You will think. I have caught madness from him 
(for he IS certainly mad) and perhaps you will be right. Oh’ what 
things arc Fathers and Mothers’ I thought they WTre to be found only 
in England, but you see . . . This place never appear’d so horrible to 
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me, as it docs now. Could not you come for a week or fortnight? It 
would be sunshine to me in a dark night ! 

Bonstetten had to leave Cambridge for the temptations of Paris, 
a fad wliich caused Gray anguish and disquietude. 

TO BONS I fc'l 1 LN : 

12 April, lyjo 

Ncvci did I feel my dear Bonstetten to what a tedious length the 
few short moments of our life may be extended by in patience and 
expectation, till you had left me: nor ever knew before with so strong 
a conviction how much this frail body sympathi/cs with the inquietude 
of the m nci. 1 ain gnswn old in the compass of less than three w'^ceks, 
like the Sultan in the Turkish Tales, that did but plunge his head into a 
vessel of water and take it out again (as the standers-by affirm’d) at the 
command of a Dervish, and found he had pass’d many years in 
captivity and begot a large family of children 1 he strength and spirits 
that now^ enable me to write to you, are only owing to your last letter, 
a temporary gleam of sunshine. I leaven knows, when it may shine 
again ! I did not conceive till now’ (I owti) what it w^as to lose you, nor 
felt the solitude and insipidity of my owti condition, before I possess’d 
the happiness of your friendship. 

TO BONSILTTEN I 

jg April, 1770 

Alas! how' do I every moment feel the truth of what I have some- 
where read: Ce nestpas Ic voir que s\ii souvenir, and yet that remember- 
ance is the only satisfaction I have left. My life now^ is but a perpetual 
convertation w’ith your shadow’ The knowTi sound of your voice still 
rings in my cars. - There, on the corner of the fender you arc standing, 
or tinkling on the pianoforte, or stretch’d at length on the sofa. - Do 
you reflect, my dearest Friend, that it is a w’cek or eight days, be ^orc I 
can receive a letter from you, and as much ore before you can have 
my answer, that all that time (with more than Herculean toil) I am 
employ’d in pushing the tedious hours along, and wTshing to annihilate 
them; the more I strive, the heavier they move and the longer they 
grow. I can not bear this place, where I have spent many tedious years 
within less than a month, since you left me. 
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This letter soon turned to anxious advice : 

You do me the credit (and false or true, it goes to my heart) of ascrib- 
ing to me your love for many virtues of the highest rank. Would to 
heaven it were so; but they are indeed the fruits of your own noble 
and generous understanding, that has hitherto struggled against the 
stream oi custom, passion, and ill company, even when you were but a 
Child, and will you now give way to that stream, when your strength 
is increased? Shall the Jargon of French Sophists, the allurements of 
painted women cotnnw tlfaut, or the vulgar caresses of prostitute beauty, 
the property of all, that can afford to purchase it, induce you to give up 
a mind and body by Nature distinguish'd from all others to folly, 
idleness, disease, and vain remorse? Have a care, my ever-amiablc 
Friend, of loving, what you do not approve, and know me tor your most 
faithful and most humble Despote. 

The last of the three surviving letters was full of regret that the 
young man had had to go abroad : 

TO bonstetten: 

g May, 1770 

I am return'd, my dear Bonstetten, from the little journey made into 
Suffolk without answering the end proposed. The thought, that you 
might have been ^\lth me there, has embitter’d all my hours. Your 
letter has made me happy; as happy as so gloomy, so solitary a Being 
as I am is capable of being. I know and have t(^o often felt the dis- 
advantages I lay myself under, how much I hurt the little interest I 
have in you, by this air of sadness so contrary to your nature and 
present enjoyments; but sure you will forgive, tho' you can not 
sympathize with me. It is impossible for me to dissemble with you. 
Such as I am, I expose my heart to your view, nor wish to conceal a 
single thought from your penetrating eyes. - All that you say to me, 
especially on the subject of Switzerland, is infinitely acceptable. It feels 
too pleasing c\ :t to be fulfill'd, and as often as I read over your truly 
kind letter, written long since from London, I stop at these words: 
La mart qui peutglacer nos bras avant quits soient entrelaccs. 

‘Such intensity of emotion could not last for very long ... He 
saw the absurdity of his relationship with Bonstetten as well as 
its sadness; and indeed the absurdity, for all his over-mastering 
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charm, of Bonstctten himself’ (R. W. Kctton-Crcmcr). The letters 
from Paris were full of affectations and exhibitionism. Hence tliis 
comment to Nicholls: 

May, 1771 

I hardly know how to give you any account of it and desire you 
would not speak of it to any body. That he has been Ic plus malhcurenx 
dcs liomtnes, that he is decide a qtiittcr soft pays, that is, to pass the next 
winter in England; that he cannot bear la morgue dc r aristocratic, et 
I orgucil arme dvs loix, in short, strong expressions of uneasiness and 
confusion of mind, so much as to talk of utt pistolet et dii courage, all 
without the shadow of a reason assign’d, and so he leases me. He is 
cither disorder’d in his intellect (which is too possible) or has done 
some strange thing, that has exasperated his whole family and friends 
at home, which (1 in afraid) is at least equally possible. I am quite at a 
loss about it. You will see and know more: but by all means curb 
these vagaries and wandering imaginations, if there be any room for 
counsels. 

The trip that Nicholls and (Iray had planned to take to Switzer- 
land (and Bcnistetten) never occurred. Nicholls went alone. 
And in July Gray died. 

★ ★ ★ 

WILLIAM BLCKFOUD (1760--1844) ‘His siiigiiig, pj o'Lig and 
mimicry, as well as his wealth, intelligence and charm, made liim 
welcome nearly every’ where; he moved in the lughcst society^ 
in London and Paris, playing the fool wherever he went and 
inclining towards rather fast women a good deal older than 
himself. His ceiisorioiLS family became w’orried about him, and 
xvith good cause. He was heavily'^ entangled witli his fuse cousin s 
wife, Louisa Beckford, wlio was six years his senior. Worse still, 
in 1779 had met at Powderham Castle the sou ot the house, 
William Courtcnay% an effeminate child ot ten, the spoiled da» ling 
of his parents and thirteen sisters. This uccame riic dominating 
and consuming attachment of his life until it ended in his irre- 
trievable ruin.’ (Boyd Alexander, Life at Fonthill, Hart-Davis.) 

Beckford, whose early life was much gayer than the long years 
of travel and semi-retirement, introduces two new notes to this 
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collection: he was an incorrigible romantic, and the gossiping 
nicknaming bibelot-fondling and acridly coinplumng style of 
his letters suggests the type of witty and aesthetically minded 
invert with whom we are all familiar today. I lo was as much a 
martyr as Wilde, and almost certainly a more iiiterestiiig and 
civilized man. Nobody quite knows why, after his,mairi.agc to a 
girl he seems to have been genuinely fond of, he should have been 
overwhelmed by the rumours rising from another visit to 
Powderham and the sixtccn-year-old ‘Kitty’ Courtenay in 1784 
except that he had enemies then stawng at the Castle. The 
Morning Herald was typically ferocious: ‘The rumour concerning 
a Grammatical miitake oj Mr. B - and the Hon. Mr. C - , in rcgaid 
to the genders, we hope fir the honour of Nature 01 iginatcs in 
Calumny Such an attitude in the Press immediately puts one in 
mind of the treatment of Paul Verlaine and Arthur Pinib lud 111 a 
Paris newspaper: ‘Amongst the men of letts'rs to be seen at 
Coppee’s first night was the poet Paul Vei lame gi\ ing his ai m to a 
charming young person, Mademoiselle Rimbaud.’ At least 
Beckford did not, like so many of his contemporaries in society, 
at once seek refuge abroad. He braved the matter out and the 
charges were not pressed to the point of prosecution. And later 
he shielded himself behind the twelve-foot wall and within the 
Gotliic fantasies of the abbey he got Wyatt to build for him beside 
the family mansion at Fonthill. 

Mr. Boyd Alexander points out that the average squire did not 
live in seclusion with a staff bearing the ambiguous nicknames of 
Doll, Bijou, the Monkey, Mine Bion, tlic C'.ilf and the Turk - 
nor, in reference to a valet called Richardson (as Mine Bioil was), 
write in a letter: ‘I would not Hy from a nice York patapouf if 
Providence sent him to me . . . What most confninds and 
disgusts me 1 a certain kind of frigidity and insipidity like Mine 
Bion’s (the devil take you, you blonde beast).’ Nor, when he 
delighted in a brief spell of fine weather in the climate of the 
‘rosbifish island’ with its normally ‘medicine-coloured sky’, 
would a squire admit: ‘Everytliing here is lovely and green; but it 
is not for mountams and valleys, however green and lovely, 
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that I am lookitig. It is other objects, objects which I certainly 
do not find licrc and which I want to find more than ever, tliat are 
interesting and de.ir to me. What are forests without fauns, and 
thickets from wliich tJiere docs not emerge some gay frolicsome 
clown ot a satyr, making his sport . . . ?’ 

In liis vivamt^us letters there arc references to ‘purse trouble 
and the trouble which is a hundred times worse than all others - 
boy trouble*, to an infatuation with a boy acrobat, ‘Master 
Saunders, the celebrated hciucstrian Infant-phenomenon*, and to 
the savage scandals of the day, about which there is so little 
material extant; tlic raid on the White Swan in Verc Street in 
iSio, the ewcution of bglcrton for sodomy in i8t 6, the flight of 
tlic Marcjiiess lownshend and of the Ihshop of Clogher, caught 
with a private of the i oot (iuard in a back room of the White 
Lion, St. James's. Of tb.e Vere Street affair, where many a ‘Miss 
Jlutterriy’ \\as manliandlcd by tlie mob on leaving the police 
court, Jkvkfoid v\rote: ‘Poor sods- what a fine ordeal, what a 
procession, what a pilgrimage, what a song and dance, what a 
rosary ! What a pity not to have a balcony in Bow Street to see 
them pass, and worse still triumph in the sorry sequence of events.’ 
(Chice again we are reminded of a literary echo : A, E. ^ 'ousniau’s 
piH'in to tlie ‘young sinner’ - Tiuy arc takiuii hitn to pn - i for the 
colour of his hair,) The verdict against Eglerton, reached by the 
jury m ten nunutes, called forth the follo^^ing: ‘Tomorrenv they 
are going to hang a poor honest sodomite. I should like to know 
what kind of deity tln-y fancy they aie placating with these 
shocking human sacritnes. In a numerous list of thieves, assassins, 
house-*brcakers, violatois . . . he was the only one to be sent to the 
gallows; all the others were "respited during pleasure . 

The following extracts are from the very early Oriental 
romance of I \uhck, which is certainly as r^ecadent as ARcIkv’'^ or 
Firbank, with a dappling of beauty, luxury and Cruelty - but it 
turns out that the boys, and especially the little Kitty Courtenay 
of a (iulchenrou?, are rescued in the end and enjoy an existence 
less hypocritical and sentimental than Peter Pan s. 
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THE SACRIflCP Ol *1 HE BOYS 

[This strategy ts performed tn order that Vathek may <[ain the favour y and 
seacts, of a formidable Indian Giaour] 

The prevalence of this gay humour was not a little grateful to Vathck» 
who pciccived how much it conduced to his project.^ He put on the 
appearance of affability to ever) one, but especially to his viziers and 
the grandees of his court, whom he failed not to regale witli a sump- 
tuous banquet, during which he mscnsiblj directed the conversation 
to the children of his guests Having asked, with a good-natured air, 
which of them were blessed with the handsomest bo\s, cver\ father at 
once asserted the pretensions of his own, and the contest imperceptibl) 
grew so warm, that nothing could have witholdcn tlicm from coming 
to blows but their profound reverence for the person of the cahpli 
Under the pretence, thcrefoie, of reconciling the disputants, Vathek 
took upon him to decide; and, with this \ icw , commanded the s to 
be brought. 

It was not long before a troop of these pooi children made their 
appearance, all equipped by their fond motlieis with such ornaments 
as might give the greatest relief to their beauts , or most advantageousK 
display the graces of their age. But, whilst this biilliant assemblage 
attracted the eyes and hearts of every one besides, the caliph scrutinizcil 
each, in his turn, with a malignant avidity that passed for attention, and 
selected from their number the fifty whom hcjudgcd tlic Giaoiii would 
prefer. 

With an equal show of kindness as before, he proposed to celebrate 
a festival on the plam, for the entertamment of Ins young fivountcs, 
who, lie said, ought to rcjoice still more than all at the restoration of 
his health, on account of the favours he intended for tlicm. 

The caliph’s proposal was received with the greatest delight, and 
soon published through Samarah. Litters, camels, and horses were 
prepared. Women and children, old men and young, every one 
placed himself as he chose The cavalcade set forward, attended by all 
the confectioners m the city and its precincts, the populace, following 
on foot, composed an amazing crowd, and occasioned no little noise. 
All was joy; nor did any one call to mind what most of them had 
suffered when they lately travelled the road they weie now passing so 
gaily. 

The evening was serene, the air refreshmg, the sky clear, and the 
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flowers exhaled their fragrance. The beams of tlic dechmng sun, 
whose mild splendour reposed on the summit of the mountain, shed a 
glow of ruddy light over its green dcchvity, and the white flocks 
sporting upon it. No sounds were heard, save the murmurs of the four 
foun tarns, and the reeds and voices of shepherds, calling to each other 
from different^ eminences. 

The lovely innocents, destined for the sacrifice, added not a httle to 
the hilarity of the scene. They approached the plain full of sportive- 
ness, some coursing butterflies, others culling flowers, or picking up the 
shming little pebbles that attracted their notice. At intervals they 
nimbly started from each other for the sake of being caught agam and 
mutually imparting a thousand caresses 

Thedi r ^ '"hasin, at w hose bottom the portal of ebony was placed, 
began to appear at a distance It looked like a black streak that divided 
the plain Morakaiiabad and his ctnnpanions took it for some ''vork 
which the caliph had ordered. Unliapp) men’ little did they surmise 
for what it was dc'.tincd. Vathek, unwilling that thev should examine 
It too ncarlv, stopped the procession, and oraered a spacious circle to 
be formed on this side, at some distance from the accursed chasm. The 
bod) -guard of eunuchs was detached, to measure out the lists intended 
for the games, and prepare the rings for the ariows of the young archers. 
The fift) competitois w^re soon stripped, and presented to the 
admiration of the spectators the suppleness grace of ’* delicate 
limbs. Then eyes sparkled with ajov, which those of their fo d patents 
reflected Every one offered wishes for the little candidate nearest his 
heart, and doubted not of his bemg victorious. A breathless suspense 
aw^aited the contests of these amiable and mnocent victims. 

The caliph, availing himself of the first moment to retire from the 
crowd, advanced towards the chasm, and there heard, yet not without 
shuddering, the voice of the Indian, who, gnaslnng his teem, eagerly 
demanded, ‘Where arc dicy^ where arc thev^ - perceivcst thou not 
how my mouth waters^ - ‘Relcndess Giaour’* answered \ athek, with 
emotion, ‘can nothmg content thee but the massacre of these lively 
victims^ Ah’ wTrt thou to behold their beat. ^ , it must; certainly move 
thy compassion.’ ‘Pcidition on thy compassion, babbler’’ cried the 
Indian: ‘give them me, instantly give them, or my portal shall be 
closed against thee for ever’’ ‘Not so loudly,’ replied the cahph, 
blusliing. - ‘I understand thee,’ returned the Giaour wnth the gnu of an 
og^c; ‘thou wantest no nrcscncc of mind* I wnll for a moment forbear. 
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During this exquisite dialogue, the games went forward with all 
alaenty, and at length concluded, just as tlie twilight began to overcast 
the mountains. Vadick, who was still standing on the edge of the chasm, 
called out, with all his might, ‘Let my fifty little favourites approach 
me, separately; and let them come m the ortler of their success. To the 
first, I will give my diamond bracelet; to the sccon/l, my collar of 
emeralds: to tlic third, my aigret of rubies; to the fourth, my girdle of 
topazes; and to the rest, each a part of my dress, even down to my 
slippers.' 

This declaration was received with reiterated acclamations; and all 
extolled the liberality of a prince who w^ould thus strip himself for the 
amusement of Ins subjects and the encouragement of the rising genera- 
tion. The caliph m the meanwhile, undressed himself by degrees, and, 
raismg his arm as high as he was able, made each of the prizes glitter 
in the air; but whilst he delivered it with one hand to the child who 
sprung forward to receive it, he with the other pushed the poor 
innocent into the gulf, wdierc the Giaour, with a sullen muttering, 
incessandy repeated, ‘More! more’’ 

This dreadful device w'as executed with so much dextenrv, that tlie 
boy w'ho was approaching him remained unconscious cT the fate of his 
foreninncr; and, as to the spectators, the shades of the evening, together 
with their distance, precluded them from perceiving any object 
distincdy. Vathek, having m this manner thrown m the last of the 
fifty, and, expecting that the Giaour, on receiving him, would hcuc 
presented the key, already fancied himself as great as Sohman, and 
consequendy above being amenable for wdiat he had done, when, to his 
utter amazement, the chasm closed, and the ground became as entire as 
the rest of the plain. 

★ ★ ★ 


THt CHARMING Gb Lf H J NRO L Z 

But let US leave the caliph immersed in his new passion, and attend 
Nouronihar beyond the rocks, where she had aj^ ‘'Uied her beloved 
Gulchenrouz. » ffainjiu 

This Gulchenrouz was the son of Ah l i * » 

and the most delicate and lovely crca|ii**^ IJassan, 

1,1, , , ^ in die work . Ah 

who had been absent ten years on-^ . l i 

y ^ JT a voyage to the unkiiow 


1 1 . , 1 ^ voyage to the unkn< 

commtttcd at hi. ^ 

Che care and protection of l/„ brother. Gulcheiirour could 
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various characters with precision, and paint upon vellum the most ele- 
gant arabesques that fancy could devise. His sweet voice accompanied 
the lute in the most enchanting manner; and when he sang the loves of 
Mcgnoiin and Leilah, or some unfortunate lovers of ancient days, tears 
insensibly overflowed the checks of his auditors. The verses he com- 
posed (for, like Megnoiin, he, too, was a poet) inspired that unresisting 
languor, so frequently fatal to the female heart. The women all doted 
upon him; and, though he had passed liis thirteenth year, they still 
detained him in the harem. His dancing was light as the gossamer 
waved by the zephyrs of spring; but his arms, which twined so grace- 
fully with those of the young girls in the dance, could neither dart the 
lance in the chase, nor curb the steeds that pastured in ^is uncle’s 
domains. The bow, however, he drew with a certain aim, and would 
have excelled his competitors in the race, could he have broken the ties 
that bound hua i-* Monronihar. 

1 he two brothers had mutually engaged their children to each other; 
and Nouroinhar loved her cousin more than her own beautiful eyes. 
Both had the same tastes and amusements* the same long, languishing 
looks; the same tresses; the same fair complexions; and, when 
Ciiilcheiirouz appeared in the dress of his cousin, he seemed to be more 
feminine than even herself. If, at any time, he left the harem to visit 
Fakreddin, it was with all the bashfulncss of a fawn, that consciously 
ventures from the lair of its dam: he was, however, wanton enough to 
mock the solemn old grey-beards, though sure to be rated without 
mercy in return. Whenever this happened, he would hastiU niunge 
into the recesses of the harem ; and, sobbing, take refuge in the fond 
arms of Nouroinhar, who loved even his faults beyond th'* virtues of 
others. 

It fell out this evening, that, after leaving the caliph in the meadow, 
she ran with Gulchenrouz over the green sward of the mountain, that 
sheltered the vale where Fakreddin had chosen to reside. The sun was 
dilated on the edge of the horizon; and the yoimg people, whose fancies 
were lively and inventive, imagined they beheld, in the gorgeous 
clouds of the west, the domes of Shaddiikian and Amlircabad, where 
the Peries have fixed their ^hodc. Nouronihar, ‘■itting on the slope of die 
hill, supported on her knees the perfumed head of Gulchenrouz. The 
unexpected arrival of the caliph, and the splendour that marked his 
appearance, had already idled with emotion the ardent soul of Nouroni- 
har, Her vanity irresistibly prompted her to pique the prince s attention ; 
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and this she before took good care to effect, whilst he picked up the 
jasmine she had thrown upon him. But when Gulchcnrouz asked after 
the dowers he had culled for her bosom, Nouronihar was all in 
confusion. She hastily kissed his forehead, arose in a flutter, and walked 
with unequal steps on the border of the precipice. Night advajiced, 
and the pure gold of the setting sun had yielded to a sanguine red, the 
glow of which, like the reflection of a burning furnace, flushed 
Nouroniiiar’s animated countenance. Gulchenrou?, alarmed at the 
agitation of his cousin, said to her, with a supplicating accent, ‘Let us 
be gone; the sky looks portentous, the tamarisks tremble more than 
common, and the raw wind chills my very heart. Come! let us be 
gone; ’tis a melancholy night!’ Then taking hold of her hand, he drew 
it towards the path he besought her to go. Nouroniliar unconsciously 
followed die attraction; for a thousand strange imaginations occupied 
her spirits. She passed the large round of honeysuckles, her favourite 
resort, without ever vouchsafuig it a glance; yet (nilchenrouz could not 
help snatching off a few shoots in his way, though he ran as if a wild 
beast were behind. 

The young females seeing them approach in such haste, and, accord- 
ing to custom, expecting a dance, instantly assembled in a circle and 
took each other by the hand; but Gulchenrou?, coming up out of 
breath, fell down at once on the grass. This accident struck with 
consternation the whole of this frolicsome party ; whilst Nouronihar, 
half distracted and overcome, both by the violence of her exercise and 
the tumult of her thoughts, sunk feebly down at liis side, cherished his 
cold hands in her bosom, and chafed his temples with a fragrant 
perfume. At length he came to himself, and wrapping up his head in the 
robe of his cousin, entreated that she w^ould not return to the harem. 
He was afraid of being snapped at by Shaban lus tutor, a wrinkled old 
eunuch of a surly disposition ; for, having interrupted the w^onted walk 
of Nouronihar, he dreaded lest the churl Tihould take it amiss. The 
whole of this sprightly group, sitting round upon a mossy knoll, 
began to entertain themselves with various pastimes, whilst their 
superintenden*’^, the eunuchs, were gravely conversing at a distance. 
The nurse of the emir’s daughter, observing her pupil sit ruminating 
with her eyes on the ground, endeavoured to amuse hef with diverting 
tales; to which Gulchenrou?, who had already forgotten his in- 
quietudes, hstened with a breathless attention. He laughed, he 
clapped his hands, and passed a hundred little tricks on the whole of the 
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company, witliout oniittinj' the cuiuuh<>, whom he provoked to run 
after him, in spite of their age and dcfiepitude. 

During these octnrrcnccs, the moon .arose, tlic wind subsided, and the 
evening hcc.une so serene and inviting, that a resolution was taken to 
sup on the spot. One of the eunuchs ran to fetch melons, whilst others 
were employed in showering down almonds from the branches that 
overhung this'amiablc parry. .Sutlcmcnie, who excelled in dressing a 
b.ilad, having Idled large bowls of porcelain with eggs of small birds, 
curils tinned with (.itroii juice, slices of cucumber, and the inmost 
leaves of delicate heibs, handed it round from one to another, and gave 
each tlieir shares with a large spoon of cocknos. Gulchcnroiiz, nestling, 
as usu.il, in the bosom of Nouroiiihar, pouted out his vermilion little 
hps .against the offer of Sutlemcme; and would take it only from the 
hand of his Ciitisin, on whose mouth he hung like a bee inebriated with 
the nectar of Howers. 


★ ★ ★ 


A IJLISS OI CHILDHOOD 

C'aratliis, intlatoJ \\ ith tlic vcikhd of her projects, strode hastily over the 
rock, and f(’)und the aiuialdc Ciulchoiiroiiz asleep in an arbour, wliilst the 
two dwarfs were watehinu; at his side, and ruminating their accus- 
teuned prayers, I'hese diminutive personages possessed the gift of 
divining whenever an enemy to good Mussiilmaiis approver 1; thus 
they anticipated the arrival t)f Carathis, who, stopping short, -aid to 
herself, Knv placidly doth he recline his lovely little head! how pale 
and languishing are his looks! it is just tlic very child of my wishes! 

1 he dwarfs intcrriipred this delectable soliLxjuy by leaping instantly 
iipoiidier, and scratching her face witli tlieir utmost zeal. But Nerkes 
and Cafoiir, betaking themselves to the succc^ur of their mistress, 
pinched the dwarfs so severely in return, that they both gave up the 
ghost, imploring Malioinet to iiiHict liis sc^rcst vengeance upon this 
wicked W’oman and all her household. 

At the noise which this strange conflict occasion?d in the vaL \, 
Gulchcnroiiz awn^ikc, and, bewildered with tcu or, sprung impetuously 
and climbed an old fig-tree that rose against the acclivity of the rocks; 
from thence he gained their summits, and ran tor tw o hours without 
once looking back. At last, exhausted with fatigue, he fell senseless 
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into the arms of a good old genius, whose fondness for the company of 
children had made it his sole occupation to protect them. Whilst per- 
forming Iiis wonted rounds through the air, he had poiuiccd on the 
cruel Giaour, at the instant of his growling in the horrible chasm, 
and had rescued the fifty little victims wliich the impiety of Vathek 
had devoted to his voracity. These the genius brought up in nests still 
higher than the clouds, and himself fixed his abode in a nest more 
capaaous th.m the rest, from which he had expelled the rocs that had 
built it. 

These inviolable asylums were defended against the dives and the 
afrits by waving streamers; on wliich were inscribed m characters of 
gold, that flashed like lightning, the names of Alla and the Prophet. 
It w^as there that Giilchenrouz, who as yet remained undeceived with 
respect to his pretended death, thought himself* m the mansions of 
eternal peace. He admitted without fear the congratulations of his little 
friends, who were all assembled in the nest of the venerable genius, and 
vied with each other in kissing his serene forehead and beautiful eye- 
lids. Remote from the inquietudes of the world, the impertinence of 
harems, the brutality of eunuchs, and the inconstancv of w*(nnen, 
there he found a peace truly congenial to the deliglits of his soul. In 
this peaceable society his da\s, months and ycais glided on; nor was he 
less happy than the rest of Ins companions: for the genius, instead of 
burdening his pupils with perishable riches and vain sciences, conferred 
upon them the boon of perpetual childhood. 

(Bcckford, Withck) 


★ ★ ★ 

JOHANN wiNCKP.LMANN (1717-68) Walter P.itcr’s essay 
describes how this poor German scholar gradually made his way 
to Italy and a discovery of the art and culture of Ancient Greece. 
On his way back to Germany, where the youthful Goethe 
eagerly awaited liim, he was murdered for the medals he had won. 
Many Teutons were to follow liim, including in the first half of 
the Nineteenth 'Century Coiuit Platen and his circlic, all men 
whose tastes were ‘Greek’. 

. . . Enthusiasm, -that, in the broad Platonic sense of the Phaedrus, was 
the secret of his divinatory power over the Hellenic world. This 
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enthusiasm, dependent as it is to a great degree on bodily temperament, 
has a power of re-inforcing the purer emotions of the intellect with an 
almost physical excitement. That his affinity with Hellenism was not 
merely intellectual, that the subtler threads of temperament were 
inwoven in it, is proved by romantic, fervent friendsliips with young 
men. He has known, he says, many young men more beautiful than 
Guido’s arch-angel. These friendships, bringing him into contact with 
the pride of human form, and staining the thoughts with its bloom, 
perfected his rcconcilation to the spirit of Greek sculpture. A letter on 
taste, addressed from Rome to a yoimg nobleman, Frcidrich von Berg, 
is the record of such a friendship. 

‘I shall excuse my duty,’ he begins, ‘in fulfilling my p*-omise of an 
essay on tlie taste for beauty in works of art, in the words of Pindar. He 
says to Agesidamus, a youth ofLocri-tSe^ re KaAou, dip{f.T€ KCKpafievoih- 
w horn he i uiCi. I 't waiting for an intended ode, that a debt paid with 
usury is the end of reproach. This may win your good-nature on 
behalf of my present essay, which has turned out far more detailed 
;md circumstantial than I had at first intended. 

‘It IS from yourself that the subject is take” intercourse has 
been short, too sliort both for you and me ; but til time I saw you, 

the affinity of our spirits was revealed to me; your t re proved that 
my hope was lu^t groundless; and I found in a beautiful body a soul 
created for nobleness, gifted with the sense of beauty. My parting from 
you was therefore one of the most painful of my life; and that this feel- 
ing continuous our common friend is witness, tor your sepai . rion from 
me leaves me no hope of seeing you again. Let this essay be a memorial 
of our friendship, which, on my side, is free troni every selfish motive, 
and ever remains subject and dedicate to yourself alone.’ 

The followmg passage is characteristic — 

‘As it is confessedly the beauty of man which is to be conceived 
under one general idea, so I have noticed that those who arc observant 
of beauty only in women, and arc moved little or not at all by the 
beauty of men, seldom have an impartial, vital, inborn instinct for 
beauty in art. To such peisons the beauty of Greek art will ever seem 
wanting, because its supreme beauty is rather male than female. But 
the beauty of art demands a higher scnsioility than the beauty of 
nature, because the beauty of art, like tears shed at a play, gives no 
pain, is without life, and must be awakened and repaired by culture. 
Now, as the spirit of culture is much more ardent in youth than in 
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manhood, the instinct of which I am speaking must be exercised and 
directed to what is beautiful, before that age is reached, at which one 
would be afraid to confess that one had no taste for it.* 

Certainly, of that beauty of living form which regulated Winckel- 
mann’s friendships, it could not be said that it gave no pain. One 
notable friendslnp, the fortune of which we may trace througli his 
letters, begins with an antique, chivalrous letter in French, and ends 
noisily in a burst of angry fire. Far from reaching the quietism, the 
bland indifference of art, such attachments are nevertheless more sus- 
ceptible than any others of equal strength of a purely intellectual culture. 
Of passion, of physical excitement, they contain only just so must as 
stimulates the eye to the fuiest delicacies of colour and form. These 
friendships, often the caprices of a moment, make Winckel mann’s 
letters, with their troubled colouring, an instructive but bizarre 
addition to the History Of Art ^ that shrmc of grave and mellow light 
around the mute Olympian family. The impression which Wnukcl- 
mann’s literary life conveyed to those about him \\ as that of excitemcni, 
intuition, inspiration, rather ch.ui the contemplative evolution of 
general principles. The quick, susceptible enthusiast, betraying his 
temperament even in appearance, by his olive complexion, his deep- 
seated, piercing eyes, liis rapid movements, apprehended the subtlest 
principles of the Hellenic maiuicr, not through the understanding, but 
by instinct or touch. 

(Walter Pater, The Rcuai^safice) 

★ ★ ★ 

GEORGE GORDON, LORJ) BYRON (178S- I 8 24) ‘My scliool 
friendsliips were with me passions (for I was always violent),’ 
Byron declared in liis Detached Tluvu^Iits and it is now quitc’clcnr 
that this capacity for romantic fricnddiip lasted throughout his 
life; the suppressed Memoirs might have been able to clear up 
many darker questions about thi.s side of liis nature and its relation 
to his disastrous marriage. (Mr. (h Wilson Knight discusses the 
matter cxJiaustivcly in liis Lord Byron s Marriage, Routicdgc and 
Kcgan Paul.) Certainly Byron liked w^nen-he liked most 
people who were affectionate to liim - but his very promiscuity 
may be indicative; in a little over a year at Venice, which lie 
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called the Sca-Socloj:i, he claimed to have enjoyed ‘I thiiik at least 
two hundred of one sort or another’ despite the fact that it was ‘a 
hot climate where they grow relaxed and doughy, and flumpity a 
short time after breeding*. It was in Venice that Shelley, who savv^ 
in him the ‘spirit of an angel in the mortal paradise of a decayhig 
body’, wrotc*anxiously to Peacock that he cultivated people ‘w'ho 
do not scruple to avow practices which arc not only not named, 
but I believe seldom even conceived in England*. 

Byron had left Cambridge to plunge into ‘an abyss of sensu- 
ality* where he sufFered from ‘literally too much love’ ; neverthe- 
less he delighted to dress liis mistress as a page. The obverse of his 
promiscuity w.is the desire for a deeper, and almost certainly a 
purer love; he looked back to the protective friendships he had 
tormed at liaiiow with younger boys like Dorset, Delaware and 
Clare; of the latter he remarked that ‘it began one of the earliest 
and lasted longest ... I never hear tlie word Clare without a 
beating of die lirait even tiotn and when, years afterwards, he 
encountered hn old friend on a highroad in Italy, ‘Tliis meeting 
annihilated for a moment all the years between the present time 
and tlie days of Harrow. It was a new and inexplicable feeling, 
like a rising from the grave, to me. Clare, too, was much agitated 
- more in appearance tlian even myself, for I could feel liis heart 
beat to his fingers’ ends, unless, indeed, it was the pulse my o\\ii 
which made me tliink so ... We were but five minutes together, 
and in the public road ; but 1 hardly recollect ait Lour of my 
existence which could be weighed agains^* them.’ {Detached 
There is a poem to Lord Clare in the very early Hours 

of Idleness. 

Several biographers have noted the protective quality m 
Byron’s liking for boys Uke Clare, the Cambridge chorister Joint 
Edicston, Nicolo Giraud who was cltief of the ‘sylplts* during his 
wonderful first visit to Greece, and ‘the boy from the Moica’, 
Loukas, whont he had with him at Messa*ongltion; it contrasted 
with that passivity towards women so beautifully expressed in 
Haidee’s ministrations to the half-drowmed Don Juan. 

It now seems certain that the Thyrza poems were inspired by 
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Jolui Edicston - the Violent, though pure, love and passion’ of Jiis 
Cambridge days - and that the last poems of liis life owe much to 
an infatuation for Loukas. He thus becomes tlic Platonist of his 
period, although Shelley had his Epipsyclndion phase with Emiha 
(and also left an account of a deep schoolboy friendship) and 
Wordworth’s ‘first affections’ must have been deep*aiid tender - 
but of Wordsworth Coleridge is reported to liave made a remark 
not usually elicited by a man of artistic genius: . . every great 
man he ever knew had something of the woman m him, with one 
exception: .md the exception was Wordsworth. Now% mind! 
The observation was mtended as no reproach to great men 
generally, but praise - and the subject defined had no i elation to 
effeminacy (strictly speaking) but to softness, tenderness!’ 
(Elizabeth Barrett to Miss Mitford.) 

John Edleston, who had given Byron a cornelian lieart, died 
while his friend and protector was on his Circck tour. 

THF f ORNFLIAN 

No specious splendour of this stone 
Endears it to my nicmoiy cvci , 

With lustre only once it shone. 

And blushes modest as the givei . 

Some, ssho can sneer at friendship's tics. 

Have, for my weakness, oft reproved me; 

Yet still the simple gift I prize, 

For I am sure the giver loved me. 

He offer’d it with downcast look, 

As fcarfiJ that I might refuse it, 

I told him, when the gift I took, 

My only fear should be to lose it. 

This pledge attentively I view’d. 

And sparkling as I held it near, 

Methought one drop the stone bedew’d, 

And ever since I’ve loved a tear. 
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Still, to adorn his humble youth. 

Nor wealth nor birth their treasures yield; 

But he who seeks the flowers of truth 
Must quit the garden for the field. 

’Tis not the plant uprearM in sloth. 

Which beauty shows, and sheds perfume; 

The flowers which yield the most of both 
In Nature’s wild luxuriance bloom. 

Had Fortune aided Nature’s care. 

For once forgetting to be blind. 

His would have been an ample share. 

If well proportion’d to his mind. 

But had tlie goodness clearly seen. 

His form had fix’d her fickle breast; 

Her countless boards would his have been. 

And none remain’d to give the rest. 

(/Jotirs of Idleness) 


TO THYRZA 

Without a stone to mark the spot. 

And say, what Truth might well have said. 

By all, save one, perchance forgot. 

Ah! wherefore art thou lowly laid? 

By many a shore and many a sea 
Divided, yet beloved in vain ; 

The pa^t, the future fled to thee. 

To bid us meet — no — ne’er again ! 

Could this have been - a w'^ord, a look. 

That softly said, ‘We part in peace’. 

Had taught my bosom how to brook. 

With fainter sighs, thy soul’s release. 
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And didst tlioii not, since Death for thee 
Prepared a light and panglcss dart. 

Once long for him thou ne’er shalt see. 

Who held, and holds thee m his heait? 

Oh! who like him had \A'atch’d thee licic? 
Or sadly mark’d thy glazing eye. 

In tliat dread hour ere death appear. 

When silent soirow fears to sigh, 

lill all was past? But when lus moie 
’Tvvas thine to reck of human w (>e. 

Affection’s heart-chops, gushing r. 

Had down’d as fast as now lhe\ ilow. 

Shall they not flow% when main a da\ 

In these, to me, deserted towers. 

Ere call’d but for a tune aw ay, 

Affection’s mingling tears weie 

Ours too the glance none saw beside, - 
The smile none else might unde i stand; 

The whisper’d thought of hcai is allied, 

The pressure of the thiilhng liaiul, 

The kiss, so guiltless and refined, 

That Love each warmer wish forbtnc. 

Those eyes proclaim’d so pure a mind. 

Even passion blush’d to plead for moie. 

The tone, that taught me to rejoice. 

When prone, unlike thee, to repine; 

The song, celestial from thy voice. 

But sweet to me from none but thine; 

The pledge W’c W'orc - I wear it still. 

But where IS thine? - Ah! where art thou? 

Oft have I borne the weight of ill. 

But never bent beneath till now! 
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Well hast thou left in life’s best bloom 
The cup of woe for me to drain. 

If rest alone be in the tomb, 

I would not wish thee here again. 

J3ut if in worlds more blest than this 
Thy virtues seek a fitter sphere. 

Impart some portion of thy bliss. 

To wean me from mine anguish here. 

Teach me - too early taught by thee! 

To bear, forgiving and forgiven: 

On earth thy love was such to me; 

It fain would form my hope in heaven ! 

(Occa si on ill Pi eccs) 

AWAY, AWAY, YE NOTES OF WOE! 

Away, away, ye notes of woe ! 

lie silent, thou once soothing strain, 

Or I must flee from hence — for, oh ! 

I dare not trust those sounds again. 

To me they speak of brighter days “ 

But lull the chords, for now, alas ! 

I must not think, I may not gaze. 

On what I am - on what 1 was. 

The voice that made those sounds more s^vect 
Is hush’d, and all their charms are fled 

And now their softest notes repeat 
A dirge, an luithem o’er the dead ! 

Yes, Thyrza! yes, they breathe of thee. 

Beloved dust! since dust thou art; 

And all that once was harmony 

Is worse than discord to my heart ! 

’Tis silent all ! -- but on my cai 

The well remember’d echoes thrill; 

I hear a voice I would not hear, 

A voice that now might well be still: 
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Yet oft my doiibtmg soiil ’twill shake; 

Even slumber owns its gentle tone, 

Till consaoiisiicss will vainly \\ akc 
To listen, though the dream be Hown. 

Sweet Thyrza f wakmg as in sleep. 

Thou art but now a lovely dieain; 

A star tliat trembled o’er the deep, 

Then turn’d from earth its tendei beam. 

But he who through life’s dreary way 

Must pass, when heaven is veil’d in WTath, 

Will long lament the vanish’d ray 
That scatter'd gladness o’er Ins path. 

(//»fd.) 


ONE STRUGGLE MORE, AND I AM FREE 

One Struggle more and I am fiec 

From pangs that rend my heart in twain, 
One last long sigh to love and thee, 

Then back to busy life agaui. 

It suits me w'cll to mingle now^ 

With thmgs that never pleased before ’ 
Though every joy is fled below'. 

What future grief can touch me morc^ 

Then bring me wuie, the banquet bruig; 

Man w'as not form’d to live alone: 

I’ll be that light, unmeaning thing 

That smiles with all, and wxeps with none. 
It was not thus in days more dear. 

It never w'ould have been, but thou 
Hast fled, and left me lonely lierc; 

Thou’rt nothing - all are notluiig now. 

In vain my lyre w^^ould lightly breathe! 

The «milc that sorrow fam w'^ould wear 
But mocks the woe that lurks beneath, 

Like roses o’er a sepulchre. 
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Though gay companions o’er the bowl 
Dispel awliiJe the sense of ill: 

Though pleasure fires the maddening soul. 

The heart, - the heart is lonely still ! 

On many a lone and lovely night 
It sooth’d to gaze upon the sky; 

For then I deem’d the heavenly light 
Shone sweetly on thy pensive eye: 

And oft 1 thought at Cynthia’s noon. 

When sailing o’er the Aegean wave, 

‘Now Thyrza ga/cs on that moon’ -- 
Alas, it gleam’d upon her grave! 

When stretch’d on fever’s sleepless bed. 

And sickness shrunk my throbbing veins, 

‘Tis comfort still,’ 1 faintly said, 

‘That Thyrza c.uinot know my pains:’ 

Lik.' freedom to the time-wom slave, 

A boon ’tjs idle then to giw. 

Relenting Nature vainly gave 

My life, when Thyrza ceased to live ! 

My Thyrza’s pledge in better days, 

W^hen love and hie alike wcmc new! 

How different now thou mect’st my gaze! 

How tinged by time with sorrow’s hue! 

The heart that gave itself with thee 
Is silent - ah, were nunc as stiff ! 

Though cold as e’en the dead can be. 

It feels, it sickens witli the chill. 

Thou bitter pledge ! thou mournful token ! 

Though painful, welcome to my breast! 

Still, still preserve tliat love unbroken. 

Or break the heart to wlii^i thou’rt press’d. 

Time tempers love, but not removes. 

More hallow’d when its hope is fled: 

Oh ! what arc thousand living loves 

To that which cannot quit the dead? (Ibid^) 
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AND THOU ART DEAD, AS YOUNG AND I AIR 

'HeUy quanto minus cst amt reliquis vcrsari quam tui mcminhsc!' 

And thou art dead, as young and fair 
As ought of mortal birth: 

And form so soft, and charms so rare, 

Too soon return’d to Earth ! 

TJiough Earth received them in her bed 
And o*cr the spot the crowd may tread 
In carelessness of mirth. 

There is an eye which could not brook 
A mc^ment on that grave to look. 

I will not ask where thou best low, 

Nor gaze upon the spot; 

There Howers or weeds at will may grow. 

So I behold them not; 

It is enough for me to prove 

That what I loved, and long must love, 

Like cc^mmon earth can rot; 

To me there needs no stone to tell, 

’Tis nothing that I loved so well. 

Yet did 1 love thee to the last 
As fervently as thou, 

Who didst not change through all the past, 

And canst not alter now. 

The love where Death has set his seal, 

Nor age can chill, nor rival steal. 

Nor falsehood disavow : 

And, what w-ere worse, thou canst not sec 
Or wrong, or change, or fault in me. 

The better days of life were ours ; 

The worst can be but mine: 

The sun that cheers, the storm that lowers, 

Shall never more be thine. 

The silence of that dreamless sleep 
I envy now too much to weep; 
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Nor need I to repine. 

That all those cliarnis have pass’d away; 

1 might have watch’d through long decay. 

The flower in ripen’d bloom unmatch’d 
Must fall tlic earliest prey; 

Though by jlo hand untimely snatch’d. 

The leaves must drop away': 

And y'ct it were a greater grief 
To watch it withering, leaf by leaf 
Than sec it pluck’d today'; 

Since earthly^ eye but ill can bear 
To trace the change to foul from fair. 

1 know' not if I could have borne 
To sec thy beauries fade; 

The mght that follow'd such a morn 
Had worn a deeper shade: 

Thy day witlnnit a cloud hath pass’d. 

And thou wert lovely to the last; 

Extinguish’d not decay’d; 

As stars that shoot along the sky^ 

Shine brightest as they hill from high. 

As ssiicc I wept, if I could weep. 

My' tears might well be shed. 

To think I was not near to keep 
One vigil o’er thy’ bed; 

To gaze, how' fondly ! on thy face. 

To fold thee m a faint embrace. 

Uphold thy drooping head; 

And show that love, however vain. 

Nor thou nor I can feel again. 

Yet how much less it werw .o gain. 

Though thou liast left me free. 

The loveliest things that still remain. 

Than thus remember thee ! 

The all of thine that cannot die 
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Through dark and dread Eternity 
Returns again to me, 

And more thy buned love endeais 
Than aught except its hvuig yeai 


(Ibid.) 


IV SOMVriMIS IN THL HAUNTS OF MIN 

If sometimes in the haiuits of men 
Thine image from my bieast may tade, 

Tlie lonely hour presents again 

The semblance of thy gentle shade . 

And now that sad and silent hour 
Thus much of thee can still restore, 

And sorrow unobserved may pour 
The plaint she dare not speak before 

Oh, pardon that in crowds awhile 
I waste one thought I owe to thee, 

And self-condcmn’d, appear to smile, 
Unfaithful to thy memory: 

Nor deem that memory less dear, 

Tfiat then I seem not to icpine, 

I w^ould not fools should overhear 
One sigli that should be wholly thine. 

If not the goblet pass unquaftVl, 

It IS not drain’d to banish caie; 

The cup must hold a dcadher draught, 
That bnngs a Lethe for despair. 

And could Oblivion set my soul 
From all her troubled visions free, 

I’d dash to earth the sw^ectest bowd 
That drown’d a smglc thought of thee. 

For wert thou vanish’d from my mind. 
Where could my vacant bosom turn? 

And who could then remain bclimd 
To honour thme abandon’d Urn? 
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No, no - it is my sorrow's pride 
That last dear duty to fulfil: 

Thoiigli all the world forget beside, 

’Tis meet that I remember still. 

For well I know, that such had been 
Tliy gentle care for him, who now 

Unniourn d shall quit tliis mortal scene, 

Where none regarded him, but thou: 

And, oh! I feel in that was given 
A blessuig never meant for me; 

Thou wert too like a dream of Heaven 
For earthly Love to merit thee. 

[Ibid.) 


ON A CORNELIAN HEART WHICH WAS BROKEN 

Ill-fated Heart! and can it be 
That thou should’st thus be rent in twain? 

Have years of care for thine and thee 
Alike been all employ’d in vain? 

Yet precious seems each shptte^-’d part, 

And every fragment dearer grown, 

Since he who wxars thee feels thou art 
A fitter emblem of his own. 

{Ibid) 


★ ★ ★ 


Byron had rescued Joiiii Edleston from drowning; he protected 
the fiftccii-ycar-old Loukas Chalaiidritsanos during an attack from 
a Turkish battleship on the way to M •'salongliion - T would 
sooner cut him in pieces, and myself too, than have him taken 
out by those barbarians’ - and he is also reputed to have saved 
Loukas from threatened shipwreck by diving with the boy on his 
back> but the relationship was clearly a tormented one. 
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ON THIS DAY I COMPLI FF MY THIRTY-SIXTH ^ I A T< 

’Tis time this heart should be unmoved. 

Since others it has ceased to move* 

Yet, though I caimot be beloved, 

Still let me love ! 

My da)s are in the acIIow leaf, 

The flowers and fiiiits of lo\c arc gone. 

The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Arc mine alone ^ 

I he fire that on my bosom pie\s 
Is lone as some volcanic isle. 

No torch IS kindled at its blaze 
A funeral pile. 

The hope, the fear, the jealous cau, 

The exalted pc^rtioii of the pain 
And pow Cl of love, I cannot >harc. 

But wear the chain 

Bur ’tis not thus - and ’tis not lure 

Such thoughts should shake in^ soul, noi neie, 
Where glory decks the hero’s bicr, 

Or binds his brow . 

I he sword, the banner, and the field, 

Glc^ry and Greece, around me see * 

The Spartan, borne upon his shield, 

Was not inc^rc free. 

Awake! (not Greece - she is awake') 

Awake, my spirit ! Think through udu'iti 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake. 

And then strike home ! 

Tread those reviving passions down, 

Unworthy manhood! - unto thee 
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Indifferent should the smile or frown 
Of beauty be. 

If thou regrett’st thy youth, why Itir? 

The land of honourable death 
Is here: - up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath ! 

Seek out less often soiiglit than found - 
A soldier’s grave, for thee the best; 

Tlicn look around, and choose thy ground. 

And take thy rest. 

{Ihd.) 

LOVi: AND DEATH 

1 watclied thee when the foe was at our side, 

Ready to strike at liim - or thee and me, 

Were *^afcty hoplcss - rather than divide 

Aught with one loved, save lo.e and liberty. 

I watched thee on the breakers, w hen the rock 
Received our prow’, and all w^as storm and fear, 

And bade thee cling to me through every shock; 

Tliis arm w ould be thy bark, rr breast th v ia^'r. 

I watched tlice wdien tlie fever glazed thine eyes. 

Yielding my couch, and stretched me on the ground. 
When overw’^orn w ith watching, ne’er to rise 

From thence, if thou an early grave hadst found. 

rhe earthquake came, and rocked the quivering wall, 

Ajid men and nature reeled as if whth wine. 

Whom did I seek around the tottering hal^? 

For thee. Whose safety first provide fof? Thine. 

And when convulsive tliroes denied my breath 
The faintest utterance to my fiding thought, 

To thee - to thee - e’en in the gasp of death 
My spirit turned, oh! oftencr than it ought. 
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Thus much and more; and yet thou lov’st me not, 

And never wilt! Love dwells not m our will. 

Nor can I blame thee, though it be my lot 
To strongly, \\ ronglv, vainJ\ love thee still. 

(Quoted G. Wilson Knight op, city 

lAsr WORDS ON GRircr 
What are to me those hoiioiiis or lenown 
Past or to come, a new-boin people's erv ^ 

Albeit for such I could despise a crown 
Of aught sa\e laurel, or for such could die 
I am a fotd of passion, and a frown 
Of thine to me is as an adder’s e\c 
To the poor bird whose pinion fluttering dowm 
Wafts unto death the hi east it bore so high, 

Such is this maddening fascmation grown, 

So strong tliy magic or so weak am I 

{Ibid) 

★ ★ ★ 

JOHN KEATS (1795-1821) (kill It bc domed that, foi all the 
normahty of Keats, the spirit of Lros pervades the follow mg 
scene? 

After a thousand mazes ovcigone, 

At last, with sudden step, he came upon 
A chamber, myrtle wall’d, embower’d Ingh, 

Full of light, incense, tender mmstrelsy. 

And more of beautiful and strange beside * 

For on a silken couch of rosy pride, 

In midst of all, there lay a sleeping youth 
Of fondest beauty, fonder, m fair sooth. 

Than sighs could fatliom, or contentment reach* 

And coverlids gold-tinted like the peach, 

Or ripe October’s faded marigolds, 

FcHi sleek about him m a thousand folds - 
Not hidmg up an Apollonian curve 

^Hartley Coleridge provided the title for this poem, about which Hobhousc 
commented that it was ‘The last he ever wrote". It and its eofnpanion wcie 
omitted from the early editions, first appearing m Murray* s Magazine^ February, 

1887. 
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Of neck and shoulder, nor the tenting swerve 
Of knee from knee, nor ankles pointing light; 

But rather, giving theni to the filfd sight 
Officiously. Sideway his face reposed 
On one white arm, and tenderly unclosed, 
tendcrest pressure, a faint damask mouth 
To slumbery pout; just as the morning south 
Disparts a dew-Iipp’d rose. Above liis head. 

Four lily stalks did their white honours wed 
To make a coronal; and round him grew 
All tendrils green, of every bloom and hue. 

Together intertwined and traninicird fresh: 

The vine of glossy sprout; the ivy mesh, 

Shading its Ethiop berries; and woodbine. 

Of velvet leaves and bugle-blooms divine; 

Convolvulus in streaked vases flush; 

The creeper, mellowing for an autunui blush; 

And virgin’s bower, trailing airily; 

With others of the sisterhood, i lard by, 

Stood serene Cupids watching silently. 

One, kneeling to a lyre, touch’d the strings, 

MutHing to death the pathos with his wings; 

And, ever and anon, uprose to look 
At the youth’s slumber; whiL -uother tooK 
A willow-bough, distillmg odorous dew. 

And sho(')k it on his hair; another flew 
In tlirough the woven roof, and fluttering- wise 
Rain’d violets upon his sleeping eyes. 

(Etidymion, Book II) 
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The Nineteenth 
Century 

INTRODUCTION 

It IS perhaps a pciveisit) of editorship which depletes tins eliroiio- 
logical section of some famous names and impoitant works 
through the belief that tlie\ will figure moie appropriate!) iindet 
the geneial headmg of Moderns. Veilaine and Rimbaud are thus 
relegated; less excusably Melville and Whitman join the other 
Americans in a sub-section of then own. The result is"th it Tenin- 
son occupies almost as solitary a position in his period as does 
Byron among the Romantics he w is so powei tally to leiioiintt 

★ ★ ★ 

ALFRED, LORD TLNNYSON (1809-92) Duiiiig the seven- 
teen years that elapsed between the death of Arthur Hal lam at 
Vienna in 1833 and the publication of In Akinoriatn in j8so 
Tennyson had been writing poems about his gifted and high- 
minded friend, the ‘Apostle’ of the Cambridge day s about whom, 
when he was nineteen, a slightly older undei graduate had 
remarked ‘Hall im lias gone back to Cambridge. He was not 
well while he was in London, moreover, he was submitting 
himself to the influence of the outer world more than (I dunk) a 
man of his genius ought to do.’ In this period of elegies (Shelley’s 
Adonats, Arnold’s T/iyrsis) Tennyson’s is remarkable for its frank 
emotionalism. The ‘holy urn’, the ‘fair compamonslup’, the star 
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‘blight As our pure love’, ‘The man I held as half-divine’, the 
poet’s spirit languishing ‘like some poor girl’, these phrases serve 
to remind us of the power of Eros Ouranos even among the 
Victorians. Admittedly The Times criticized the poem’s flavour 
and Tcmiyson confessed to having received many letters of abuse 
about it; it.was nevertheless generally respected and admired. 
(Hugh Ross Williamson has pointed out that in ‘Crossing The 
Bar’, a pious and consolatory poem if ever there was one, the 
Pilot IS not Christ but Hallam.)^ Forthat matter, the dark-skinned 
valetudinarian poet with his endless pipc-pufflng, his hydropathy 
and devotion to port and rice-pudding, and his hab^** of writing 
his poems in butchers’ books, was no conventional figure. His 
friend Edward FitzGerald described In Memoriam as ‘full of the 
finest thii‘gs nut it is moiiotonous, and has the air of being evolved 
by a Poetical Machine of the highest order’. 

from IN MEMORIAM A.H.II. 

K>] 

One writes, that ‘Other friends remain,* 

That ‘Loss is common to the race’ - 
And cennmon is the commonplace, 

And vacant chaff well meant for gain. 

I'hat loss is common would not make 
My own less bitter, rather more: 

Too common! Never morning wore 

To evening, but some heart did break. 

0 farlicr, wheresoe’er rlioii be. 

Who plcdgesc now thy gallant son ; . 

A shot, ere half thy draught be done, 

1 lath still’d the life that beat from thee. 

O mother, praying God will sa\e 
Thy sailor, - while thy head is bow’d, 

^ See The Anew tvui the Strong Faber & Faber, for this and other references 
to our subject. 
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His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud 
Drops ill his vast and wandering grave. 

Ye know no more tliaii I who wrought 
At that last hour to please him well; 

Who mused on all I had to tell, 

And somethuig wnrtrn, seunctJiing thought; 

Expcctuig still his ad\ ent home ; 

And ever met linn on his wav 
With wishes, tlnnking, ‘here today/ 

Or ‘here tomorrow will he come/ 


O somewhere, meek, unconscious dove, 
Tliat sittest ranging gedden hair , 

And glad to fmd thyself so fair. 

Poor child, that whitest for thy love! 

For now licr father’s chmiiic) glows 
In expectation of a guest; 

And thinking ‘this will please him best,* 
She takes a riband or a ro‘'e; 

For he will see them on tonight; 

And wnth the tlu^ught her colour burns; 
And, hav’ing left the glass, she turns 
Once more to set a ringlet right; 

^nd, even when she turn’d, the curse 
Had fallen, and her future Lord 
Was drown’d in passmg thro' the ford, 
Or kill’d in falling from his horse. 

O wh;^t to her shall be the end? 

And what to me remains of good? 

To her, perpetual maidcnliood. 

And unto me no second friend. 
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[7] 

Dark house, by which once more I stand 
Here in the long ui Jovcly street. 

Doors, where my heart was used to beat 

So quickly, waiting for a hand, 

A hand that can be clasp’d 110 more - 
Behold me, for I cannot sleep. 

And like a guilty thing I creep 

At earliest morning to the door. 

He is not here; but far away 
The noise of life begins again. 

And ghastly thro’ the drizzling rain 
the bald street breaks the blank day. 

[12] 

Lo, as a dove when up she springs 
To bear thro’ Heaven a talc of woe. 
Some dolorous message knit below 

The wild pulsation of her wings; 

Like her I go; I caimot stay; 

I leave tins mortal ark bchmd, 

A weight of nerves without a mind, 

And leave the chtfs, and haste away 

O’er ocean-mirrors rounded large. 

And reach the glow of southern skies, 
And see the sails at distance rise. 

And linger weeping on the marge. 

And saying; ‘Comes he thus, my friend? 

Is this the end of all my care?’ 

And circle moaning in the air: 

‘Is this the end? Is this the end?’ 

And forvvard dart again, and play 
About the prow, and back return 
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To where die body yts, aiid Icani 
That 1 have been aii hour away. 

1 * 3 ] 

Tears of the widower, when he sees 
A late-lost form that sleep reveals, 

And moves his doubtful arms, and teels 
Her place is empty, fall like these; 

Which weep a loss for ever new, 

A void where heart on heart reposed, 

And, where warm hands have prest and closed, 
Silence, till I be silent too. 

Which weep the ccniiradc of my choice. 

An awful thought, a hfc removed. 

The human-hearted man I loved, 

A Spirit, not a breathing voice. 

Come Time, and teacli me, many years, 

I do not suficr m a dream; 

For now so strange do these things seem, 

Mine eyes have leisure for their tears, 

My fancies time to rise on w^mg, 

And gl.mcc about the approachuig siiIs 
As tho’ they brought but merchants’ bales, 

And not the burthen that they bring 

[18] 

’Tis well, 'us something; sve may stand 
Where he m English earth is laid, 

And from his ashes may be made 
'^"hc violet of his native land. 

’Tis little; but it looks m truth 
As if the quiet bones were blest 
Among familiar names to rest 
And in the places of his youth. 
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Come then, pure hands, and bear the head 
That sleeps or wears tlic mask of sleep. 
And come, whatever loves to weep. 

And hear the ritual of the dcad. 

Ah yet, ev*n yet, if this might be, 

I, falling on his faithful heart, 

AVould breathing thro’ his lips impart 
The life that almost dies in me: 

That dies not, but endures witli pam, 

Ajid slowly forms the firmer mind. 
Treasuring the look it cannot find, 

The words that arc not heard again. 

[ 22 ] 

The path by which we twain did go, 

Which led by tracts that pleased us well, 
Tl'»*o* four sweet vears arose md fell. 
From flower to flower, from snow to sno\v ; 

And wc witli singing cheer’d the way. 

And, crown’d with all the season lent. 
From April on to April went. 

And glad at licart from May to May: 

But where the path wc walk’d began 
T(^ slant the fifth autumnal slope. 

As we descended folloAving Hope, 

There sat the Shadow fear’d of man; 

Who broke our fiir companionship. 

And spre ad his mantle dark and cold. 

And wiapt thee formless in the told 
And dull’d the murmur on thy lip. 

And bore thee wliere I could not see 
Nor follow, tho’ I walk ui haste. 

And think, that somewhere in the waste 
The Shadow' sits and waits for me. 
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[27] 

I eiivy not in any moods 

The captive void of noble raG;c, 

The linnet bom withm the cage, 
That never knew the sumniei woods 

I envy not the beast that takes 
His heense in the field of time, 
Unfetter'd by the sense of crime. 
To whom a conscience nevei wakes, 

Nor, what may count itself as blest, 
The heart that never plighted troth 
But stagnates in the weeds of slotli. 
Nor any want-begotten rest. 

I hold It true', whate’er befall, 

I feel It, when I sorrow most, 

*Tis better to ha\c loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all 


[ 49 ] 

Be near me when my light is knv, 

When the blood creeps, and the neives prick 
And tingle; and the heart is sick. 

And all the wheels ot Being slow . 

Be near me when the sensuous fiamc 
Is rack’d with pangs that ccMiqiicr trust, 

And Time, a maiuac scattering dust, 

\nd Life, a Fury slmging flame. 

Be near me w^hen my faith is dry. 

And men the flies of latter spruig, 

That lay tKeir eggs, and stmg and sing 
And weave their petty cells and die. 
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Be near me when I fade away. 

To point the term of human strife, 

And on the Imv dark verge of life 
The twihglit of eternal day. 

[69 1 

1 cannot sec the features riglit, 

Wlien on the idooni 1 striv'c to paint 
The face I know; the hiicb arc faint 
Aiitl mix with hollow masks of night; 

Cloiul-tow ers by ghostly masons wrought, 

A gulf that ever shuts and gapes, 

A hand that points, and palled shapes 
In shadowy thoioughfarcs of thought; 

And crowds that stream from yawning doors. 

And shoals of pucker'd faces drive; 

Dark bulks that tumble half -live, 

And la/y lengths on boundless shores; 

Till all at once beyond the will 
I hear a wizard music roll. 

And thro’ a lattu e on the se i.i 
Looks thy fair face and makes it still. 

[ 7 S ] 

‘More than my brothers arc to me, - 
Let this not vex thee, noble heart ! 

I know thee of what fsirce thou art 
To hohl the costliest love in ice. 

But thou and I arc one in kind. 

As moulded lilce in Nature s mint. 

And hill and wood ansi ticl».. hd punt 
The same sweet forms in cither mind. 

For us the same cold streamlet cuil si 
Thro’ all liis eddying coves; the same 
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All winds that roam the twilight came 
In whispers of the beauteous world. 

At one dear knee we proffer'd vows. 

One lesson from one book we Icani’d, 
Ere childhood^s flaxen ringlet turn'd 
To black and brown on kindred brows. 

And so my wealth resembles thine, 

But lie was rich where I was poor, 

And he supplied my want the more 
As his imlikciiess fitted mine. 

[90] 

When rosy plumelets tuft the larch. 

And rarely pipes tlie inoimced thrusli; 

Or luidcrueath the barren bush 
Flits by the sea-blue bird i>f March; 

Come, wear the form by which I know 
Thy spirit in time among thy peers; 

The hope of unaccomplish'd years 
Be large and lucid round thy blow. 

When summer's hourly-mellow uig chang(‘ 
May breathe, with many roses sweet. 
Upon the thousand waves of wheat, 
That ripple round the lonely grange; 

Come; not in v/atches of the niglit. 

But where the simbcam broodeth warm, 
Come, beauteous in thine after form, 
And like a finer light in light. 

1 ^ 25 ] 

Love is and was my Lord and King, 

And in his presence I attend 
To hear tHc tidings of my friend. 

Which every hour his couriers bring. 
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Love is and was my King and Lord, 

And will be. tho’ as yet I keep 
Within his court on earth, and sleep 
Encompass’d by his faithful guard. 

And hear at times a sentinel 
Who moves about from place to place. 
And whispers to the worlds of space, 

In the deep night, that all is well. 

(128} 

l^ear friend, far oft, my lost desire, 

So far, so near in woe and weal; 

O hn'cd the nu'St, when most I feel 
There is a lower and a higher; 


Known and unknown; human, divine; 
Sweet human handb and lips a"d eye; 
Dear lieavenly friend that canst not die, 
Mine, mine, for ever, ever mine; 


Strange friend, past, prcsciu, and to be; 
Loved decplicr, daiklici imd'Tstood; 
Behold, I dream a dream of good. 
And mingle all the world with thee. 


1-DWARI> UTZGiRAi.n (1809-S3) Tcimyson wrotc of the 
eccentric and crotchety I itz, ’I had no truer friend: he was one ot 
the kindlicit of men, and 1 have never known one of so fine an 
delicate a wit.’ And frieiidslrip was eert.unly m-portant to Fitz- 
Gerald, who once described himself as liavmg something o ^ 
lady-like temperament to whidi triendsl s morT; resembled 
passions. Ilis marriage to the uncomely, big-umc an ass 
voiced Miss Burton\vas undertaken as a >7«f7^duty and 
honour, and soon led to separation ; hislnouin u h layiour ® 
wedding-breakfast is well known - the t utters cina c 
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proffered liim blancmange was repulsed witlj ‘Ugh! Congealed 
bridesmaid’. Li 1864 Fitz met the Lowestoft fisherman Joseph 
Fletcher or ‘Posli’, then twenty-six years old, and of the blue-eyed 
auburn-haired and ruddy type that Hopkins would have admired, 
or Melville. ‘A grand fellow, like one of those first British sent 
over to Rome - a very humane Savage ... I seem t© have jumped 
back to a regard of near forty years ago; and wliilc I am with him 
feel yoimg again, and when he goes shall feel old again . . . The 
Man is, I do think, of a Royal Nature, I have told him he is liable 
to one Danger (the Hare with many Friends) - so many wanting 
liim to drink.’ So ran liis comments at variinis times (sec A. M. 
Terhune, The Life ofEdtrard FitzGerald, O.U.P.). He fussed over 
Posh as Gray did over Bonstetten, and went into partnership with 
him as herring merchants, fitting out the lugger Afetiin and Tettni 
or, as the locals called it, ’Mum and Turn’. But the partnersliip 
was uneasy and finally dissolved and, through Posh’s love of the 
bottle, the friendsliip also lost its first glow. Yet in 1877 Fitz- 
Gerald could still write, '. . . the Man is Royal, tho’ with the 
faults of ancient Vikings . . . His Glory is somew'hat marred; but 
he looks evcty' inch, a King in liis Lugger now. At home (when he 
is there and not at the Tavern) he sits among his Dogs, Cats, 
Birds, etc. always with a great Dog following him abroad, and 
aboard. This is altogether the Greatest Man I have known.’ 

Here is a piece of early light verse addressed to Thackeray, of 
whom Fitz was, as various letters show, exceedingly fond. 

li] 

I cared not for life: for true friend had I none 
I had heard V.vas a blcssuig nc;t under the Min: 

Some figures called friends, hollow, proud, or cold-hearted 
Came to me like shadows - like bhadous dcp^irtcd: 

I^ut a day came tliat turned all my sorrow to glee 
A^cn first I saw Willy, and Willy saw me! 

[^] 

The thought ofViy Willy is always a cheater; 

My wine has new flavour - the fire bums clearer; 
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The sun ever shines - I am pleased with all things; - 
And this crazy old world seems to go with new springs ; — 
And when we’re together, (oh ! soon may it be !) 

The world may go kissing of comets for me ! 

[3] 

The^ chair that Will sat in, I sit in the best; 

The tobacco is sweetest which Willy hath blest; 

And I never fomid out that my wine tasted ill 
When a tear would drop in it, for thinking of Will. 

['ll 

And now on my window October blows chilly, 

I laugh at blue devils, and think of my Willy: 

I cliuif d:at our f iciidship will not drop away 

Like the leaves from the trees, or our locks when they’re 

grey: 

I think that old age shall not freeze us, until 
He creeps with Death’s warrant to me and my Will. 

[5] 

If I get to be fifty - may Willy get too: 

And we’ll laugh. Will, at all that grim sixty can do; 

Old age - let him do of what poets complain. 

We’ll thank him for making us children again; 

L<;t him make us grey, gouty, blind, tootlilcss, or silly. 
Still old Ned shall be Ned - and old Willy be V'illy ! 

i«i 

We may both get so old that our senses expire 
And leave us to doze half-alive by the fire: 

Age may chill the warm heart which I think so divine. 
But what warmtji it has, Willy, shall ever be thine! 

And if our speech goes, we must pass the long hours 
When the earth is laid bare with a Winter Uke ours. 

Till Death finds us waiting him patiently still, 

Willy looking at me, and 1 looking at Will! 

(Quoted in A. K. Tcrhunc, op, cif.) 

★ ★ ★ 
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ROBERT BROWNING (1812-N9) 

MAY AND DEATH 

[»J 

I wish that when you died last May, 

Charles, there had died along with you 
Tliree parts of spring’s delightful tilings ; 

Ay, and, for me, the fourth part too. 

l"l 

A foohsh thought, and worse, perhaps ! 

There must be many a pair of friends 
Who, arm in arm, deserve the warm 
Moon-births and the long evening-ends. 

[ill] 

So, for their sake, be May still May ! 

Let their new time, as mine of old. 

Do all it did for me : I bid 

Sweet sighs and sounds throng manifold. 

[iv] 

Only, one httle sight, tine plant, 

Woods have in May, that starts up green 
Save a sole streak which, so to speak, 

In spring’s blood, spilt its leaves between, - 

(vj 

That, they might spare; a certain w^ood 
Might miss the plant; their loss were small: 

But I, ~ whene’er the leaf grows there, 

Its drop comes from my licart, that’s all, 

(from Dramatis Personae) 


★ ★ ★ 
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WILLIAM MOKinS (t<S 34 - 90) 

A DKLAM Of JOHN BALL 

Forsootli, brethren, fcllowsliip is heaven, and lack of fellowship is 
hell: fcllowsliip is life, and lack of fellowship is death; and the deeds 
that ye do iipcm the earth, it is for fellowship’s sake that ye do them, 
and the life that is in it, that shall live on and on for ever, and each 
one of you part of it, wlnle many a man’s life upon the earth from 
the earth shall wane. Therefore I bid you not dwell in hell but in 
heaven, or wlnle ye must, upon earth, which is a part of heaven, and 
forsooth no foul part. 

[Reprinted from The ^Commomreal'.) 

★ ★ ★ 

WILLIAM JOHNSON CORY (i 823 -92) The author of one 
famous poetic translation, ‘They told me, Heraclitus’, was for 
many years a schoolmaster at Eton, although from time to time 
he came near to receiving grander appointments. In the Litro- 
duction to the tliird edition of his small volume of verse, louica 
(1905), A. C. Benson pays him a softly and bhndly revealing 
tribute. ‘I le \\ as sensitive to the charm of eager, high-spirited, and 
affectionate natures . . . Yet he was apt to make favourites; and 
though he. demanded of his chosen pupils and fn nds a liigh 
intellectual zeal, though he was merciless to all sloppincss and lack 
of interest, yet he forfeited a wider influence by his reputation for 
partiality, and by an obvious susceptibility to grace of manner and 
unaffbftcd courtesy. Boys who did not understand lum, and 
whom he did not care to try to understand, thought liim simply 
fanciful and eccentric.’ 

Such to varying degrees might be said of many a schoolmaster 
and clergyman whose privately printed verses may still be picked 
up on second-hand stalls and whose n- ited sensuotisncss, moral, 
often patriotic fervour and capacity for sentimental idealization 
arc faintly redolent of the Odes of Pindar - and even the Pipes 
of Pan - as though these came tiltcrccJ across hundreds of cricket- 
pitches and through the drone of iimumcrablc classrooms, were 
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lent new Anglo-Saxon tones on many a parade-ground, acquired 
deeper shadows in many a Chapel porch, now and then to retrieve 
something of their pristine quality by the river batliing-pool on a 
July c\ ening. A veritable Parsons’ Pleasure of such versifiers could 
be assciA^bled, who only rarely - and then as often as not with the 
ludicrous shock of the Unconscious at work'- achieve the 
directness of Kilvert’s remarks about girls, and Hopkins’s cele- 
brations oi liis fellow-men. 

DESIDERATO 

oh, lost and unforgotten friend, 

Whose presence change and chance deny; 

If angels turn your soft proud eye 

To lines your cynic playmate peiuicd, 

Look on them, as you looked on me, 

When both were yoimg; when, as we w'cnt 
Through crowds of forest ferns, you leant 

On him who loved your staff to be; 

And slou'ch your lazy length again 
On cushions fit for aclinig brow 
(Yours always ached, you know), and nov" 

As dainty languishing as tlicn, 

Give them but one fistidious look. 

And if you see a trace of him 
Who humoured you in every wlum, 

Seek for liis heart within his book: 

For though there be enough to mark 
^ The man^ divergence from the boy, 

Yet sliincs my faith without alloy 

For Win who led me through that park; 

And though a stranger throw aside 
Such grains of common sentiment, 
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Yet let your haughty head be bent 
To take the jetsom of the tide; 

Because this brackisli turbid sea 

Throws toward thee things tliat pleased of yore. 

And though it wash thy feet no more. 

Its murmurs mean: ‘I yearn for thee.’ 

{lofjica, George Allen) 

★ ★ ★ 

A roe) I BALL PLAYLR 

If I could paint you, friend, as you stand there, 

Guard of the goal, defensive, open-eyed, 

‘.Vatching the tortured bladder slide and glide 
Under the twinkling feet; arms bare, head bare. 

The breeze a-tremb!e through crow-tufts of hair; 
Red-brown m face, and ruddier having spied 
A wily focman breaking from the side; 

Aware of him, of all else unaware: 

If I could limn you, as you leap and ding 
Your w’cight against Ins passage, like a w’all; 

Clutch him, and collar him, and rudely cling 
For one brief moment till be fdls you fill 
JVly sketch would have what Art can never g ve - 
Smew and breath and body; it would live. 

(EdwMrd C'racrott Lefroy, His Life and PoernSy 
edited by Wilfred A. Gill, John Lane, 1897) 

A PALAESTRAL STUDY 

The curves of beauty arc not softly wrought: 

Tlicsc quivering limbs by strong hid muscles held 
In attitudes of w’ondcr, and compelled 
Through shapes more sinuous than a sculptor s tb tight. 
Tell of dull matter splendidly uistraught, 

Wliispcr of mutinies divinely quelled, - 
Weak indolence of flesh, that long rebelled. 

The spirit’s domination bravtdy taught. 

And all man’s loveliest \vorks arc cut witli pain. 
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Beneath the perfect art we know the strain, 

Intense, defined, how deep soe’er it lies. 

From each high master-piece our souls refrain, 

Not tired of gazing, but with stretched eyes 
Made hot by radiant flames of sacrifice. 

(Ibid.) 

★ ★ ★ 

The reverend e. e. Bradford (d. 1944) wrote more than 
ten volumes of verse with such titles as The Romance Of Youth, 
Passiu(> The Love Of Women and Boyhood which were often 
favourably reviewed, as when the 'Times Literary Supplement 
commented, ‘Dr. Bradford’s numerous books of verse have been 
devoted especially to hymning male friendships. 1 le has the gdt of 
fervent and melodious expression . . .’ or Poetiy remarked, ‘A 
breezy, masculine, invigorating pertormance, full of wisdom and 
tolerance . . .’ Inevitably several pointed out that Dr Bradford’s 
deeply felt Christianity was tinged witli a I’latomsm as sensuous 
as it was pure. 

Manhood has power. Age peace: Boyhood alone 
The joyous rainbow light around the Throne. 

Some of the volumes are little novels in verse, with ‘cliapters’ 
lasting only one or two pages and often prefaced with :Ai epigram- 
matic couplet or a lyric; they will be about friends growing up 
(and vividly talking) against a background of C'ornwall and 
church, and these friends will have names like Norman de Vere, 
Leslie dc Lampton, Clinton Fane and Master Merivale TroJawny 
Bates, albeit liberally interspersed with Jims, Jacks and Joes and, 
much more rarely, a Joan or a Nell. Not all the boys’ characters 
are nice, although the author has a good word to say for them 
sooner or late*-. Steve Ailwyn in Boyhood is described as a Fallen 
Angel. Hugh* discovers him sketching. 

Tlic boy came in - a fair-haired cliild of ten. 

With big blue eyft, a pale, transparent face 
That any shght emotion now and then 
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Would flood with colour, and a form whose grace 
Was marred by lack of plumpness. Quick as thought 
Steve whipped liis sketch away. But Hugh had seen 
And from the passing ghmpsc that he had caught 
He recognized the picture was obscene! 

Steve popped it in his mouth, chewed it to pulp, 

And swallowed it . . . 

Sometimes Bradford turns to the ideal sea-side town he calls 
Belton, and which is clearly his veision of the Great Good Place: 
the traveller arriving tliere 

Sees underneath the railway line, and all along the beach, 

I vG V H'tle naked fiys as fir as eye can reach. 

Talk about the Greeks* impeccability of form ! 

Give to me a 13elton boy whose flesh and blood arc warm! 


} lere is a glimpse of Belton : 

No bird or hi lire’s nnsre shy than the boy hither 
111 Belton cove. It in a sheltered nook 

lie's lun to cartli, he eyes the bold invader 
With startled look. 

Although perhaps liis coat lies neatly folded 
Upon a roek, he'll promptly put it on, 

Then like a timid puppy struck or scolded, 

1 Ic’s up and gone. 

You*d best begin by talking of the weather, 

Or askine if the water’s lior or cold: 

Then, when you’ve had a little chat together, 
He’ll grow more bold. 

From time to time he’ll givcYou furtive glances. 
And if you make him laugh or even smile 
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The game is won. Your friendship soon advances. 

And in a wlulc 

His coat comes oft again, his trousers follow, 

And by the time his siiiibiirnt body's baic 
He'll laugh and chattel, whistle, shout and Ixdlcr 
As ficc as air, 

[Thi Ktnodom U^itlnn Yotiy lies E E. Bradford, 
Kegan Paul, Trench) 


BO\ ISH BF Ab l V 

See that hd, of latr a child 
Irresponsible and wild 
Now look up V nil L irncst c\c s 
Tender, passionate and wise’ 

Love has lent him f >r an hour 
Beauty’s lioK, awful power 
When he's iipc toi toil and pain, 

Love will take it back again 

Boyish bcauta comes and goes, 

Like a rivulet that Hows 
Woman, as a placid pool, 

Long is tail it clem and tool 

Yet the running waters shine 
With a splciidoui more di\ine 
So the fairest woman's grace 
Lades before a boyash fate! 

{Boyhood, Rev. E E. Bradford, Kegan Paul, Trench) 


PLA l (^MC I RILNDSIIIP 

Two httlc L oves, as baby boys, 

Are hke as sheep and sheep: 

But one will turn to marriage joys, 
And one to friendship keep. 
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In morals wc have won a wide accord. 

The Sermon on the Mount, the Parables, 

I’he blessings and the warnings of our Lord 
Appeal to all. And certain principles - 
Such as the tree being best known by its fruits - 
May guide us where we differ. This is now 
Not least on love; for those whom marriage suits 
Oft eye askance all such as fail to bow 
Beneath its yoke. Yet Christ Himself declared 
‘All men cannot receive this saying.' Some, 

And surely not the worst, have never shared 
That passion for the sex which has become 
To others a religion. I'heir desires 

Arc weak and changeable. What will they do? 

Seek passing unions like their savage sires? 

With women? God forbid! Nay, for these few 
Platonic friendship, it must be confessed 
Will prove the safest solace and the best. 

{Ibid.) 

★ ★ ★ 

Alan Dave and Clinton Fane are both serious-minded but uncon- 
ventional youths wlio plan religious careers. Thei^ friendship is 
eventually sealed by a church ceremony. 

MATES 

Two peers may work with one accord. 

As love-boiuid slave and lovc-cro\sTicd lord. 

The bridal party left, the guests departed. 

And Clinton Fane, as Alan seemed to be 
A trifle pensive, if not heavy-hearted, 

Proposed a quiet stroll to Shaigle Quay 
They climbed a cliff ;md reached an open down 
Of close-sliorn turf, resihcnt to the feet; 

And soon they saw die little fishing town, 

Whose wuidows shimmered dirough a haze of heat. 
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Tlic ocean’s thunder rose from far below; 

All else was Still, till Alan veiitiued: ‘Clni, 

We’ve been acquamted for long, you know. 

I flunk It’s time real friendship should begin 
‘True friendship neither can begin nor end. 

It IS eternal,’ Fane said thoughtfully. 

‘A fnend’s revealed, not made. If you’re m\ ’friend, 

You always have been, and will always be. 

But there’s a working partnciship for hfe 
Where one of tw^o close conn ados mav agree 
To serve the other something like a wile. 

Shall I do tint for )Ou, or you for nie^’ 

Then Alan told him Herbert Eaton’s scheme 
Of nussionary labours ‘By and by 
To come agam to Eiigliiid is my dream, 

And live and work with \ou until I die ’ 
llus speech evoked no comment Cdmton F luc 
In silence lashed at thistles wnth his cane. 

{Strangers and Ptli^rinis, Rev. E. E. Bradford, Kegaii Paul, 1 loiuli) 

rUF WORLD WLLL I OST 

LotTrs wise at life’s beginning, 

Kick the w orld and send it spinning 

The sim w'cnt down, and by degrees the light 
Grew dimmer in the sky, still neither spoke. 

Mile after mile they walked. The moon wms bright 
And they were nearing home ere Alan broke 
His thoughtful silence. ‘Chn,’ he said at last, 

‘If I give up this nussionary plan, 

Could we become real friends^’ Fane’s heart beat fast. 

‘Yes,’ he said simply. ‘And no other man 
Would ever come between us^* ‘No one would 
Yofl’d alw^ays be my first friend.’ ‘Pete Conway 
Could you supplant me?’ ‘No, he never could/ 

‘Then, Clin, I’ll do it. But I ought to say - 
I’d best be honest with you from the first - 
Of course, It isn’t only for your sake. 
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I’ve felt uneasy long, ajid felt it worst 
When I have been with you. If you can make 
Me see and say what’s true, and do what’s right - 
And I am sure you can - I’ll be your friend, 

And let you lead me, and with all my might 
ril serve and follow you until hfe’s end. 

Tint’s what you call a working friendship?’ ‘Yes. 
A partnership for life. Our family 
1 lave made such pacts for centuries. Unless 
You want more time to think, we’ll ratify 
The contract in our chapel Sunday night. 

And make our vows, according to our rite.’ 
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INTRODUCTION 

With modem times, here pretty arbitrarily separated from those 
preceding, the material becomes too rich for anything like a 
comprehensive treatment of British and American authors, let 
alone the French, Germans, Italians, Greeks, etc. This is the 
period of Freud and psycliiatry and social research, Havelock 
Ellis, Edward Carpenter andjolm Addington Symonds are among 
the fint to understand and explain the extremists’ position; the 
‘ambi-dextrous’ and the ‘bi-metallists’ are anatomized; notebooks, 
and then tape-recorders, and finally goveniment committees, 
edge in upon the scenes where Wilde found it exciting to ‘dine 
with panthers’. It is an age of frankness, of Gide’s Corydon and 
autobiographical confessions, of Proust’s discreet ambiguities 
counteracted by grim psychological analyses and a marvellous 
display of speciahzed sensibility, of the gentle self-revelatibns of 
a Forrest Reid or a Denton Welch, or the robust innuendoes of 
a Norman Douglas, One sort of ‘mystery’, at least, has begun to 
fade -that which was felt as a self-limiting belt-tightening 
reticence and»bittcrness in A. E, Housman and T. E. Lawrence. 
This increasing honesty is reflected in the school stpry where we 
move from the high moral tone of Tom Brown’s protection of 
the fraU and saintly George%\rthur to the vtiricd, almost startling, 
freedoms of the many post-Waugh books. 
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Only superficially, however, docs Eros Ourancios suffer. A 
Renaissance sensuousness is seen as part of idealizing love; 
Melville’s Billy Budd is certainly as spiritually beautiful and 
significant as Tennyson’s Arthur Hallam while Whitman lends to 
tlic ‘animal magnetism’ of comradcsliip the glow of the new, 
democratic West. In Germany Stefan George builds a mystical 
cult about his short-lived Maximin. Perhaps a key figure here is, 
as so often, I). H. Lawrence. To this pioneer of deepened con- 
sciousness, with his enormous interest in the relations of men 
and women, the beauty and psychic force of the male cannot be 
disregarded. 

The passages below are grouped by countries. Concluding 
sections deal with Exotic Encounters (loves and friendships in 
unfamiliar surroundings) and the School Story. 

j. IN FRANCE 

PAUL VrRL AIN F (l 844-96) and ARTHUR RIMBAUD (1854-91) 
Against the rules of strict chronology one thinks of the poetry 
of Baudelaire and then of Verlaine and Rimbaud as being 
modem, in rather the same way that one finclj a pioneering 
modernity in the work of Hopkins; we seem to be the children 
of Baudelaire and Rimbaud while our family relationship with 
Tennyson and Browning is much more distant. Ihc same may be 
true of friendships. Tciuiyson and Arthur Hallam, FitzGerald and 
the fisherman ‘Posh’, Arnold and Clough . . . these seem Victorian 
relationships, as indeed they are, dimly and decently manifesting 
tlaemsclvcs through mists of elegy and high thinking, w^hile the 
appallingly muddled glamour and squalor of the French poets’ 
infatuation with each other is still hot from the press. The facts 
themselves are, of course, extraordin'"ny^• a poet great before he 
was seventeen, with the face of an angel and the habits of a 
guttersnipe; the Cher Mattn\ ten years older, whom he seduces 
first from pregnant wife and genteel in-laws, and then from his 
literary circle in Paris, in order that^hey may go travelling and 
quarrelling and drinking and very fruitfully writing; in Soho, 
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in Camden Town, in Belgium, where tlic boy is shot and the 
Master imprisoned, and finally in Germany where the boy knocks 
die Master out in a forest before renoimcing poetry for ever . . , 
What was the measure of their bond? Verlaine wrote of 
passions satisfaites absolument outre mesure’ and called little 
Arthur ‘mon grand pechc radieiix’ and ‘mortel, ange et demon . . . 
tres beau d’unc beaute paysanne ct ruscc’. He described their 
room in Paris, in the Rue Campagne-Premiere, like this : 

Scule, 6 chambre, qui fuis en cones affligeantes, 

Seule, til sais ! mais sans doute combicn de nuits 
De nocc auront dcvirginc Icurs niiits, dcpiiis . . . 

Rimbaud, on his side, produced the fiercely obscene Lc Bon 
Disciple. 

Toi le jaloux qui m’as fait signe, 

Ah ! me voici, voici tout moi ! 

Vers toi jc rampc, encore indigne ! 

- Monte sur mes reins ct trcpigne. 

Miss Enid Starkic has this to say of the relationship: ‘It is 
impossible to prove conclusively whether Verlaine and Rimbaud 
actually practised sodomy, or whether their relationship was 
merely a violent form of sentimental and roman tic, friendship 
with its less extreme physical manifestations . . . Of the physical 
rapture felt by both the men no doubt can be entertained and 
Verlaine was of too simple a nature to attempt to disguise it m 
his writings; he wished all to know of it and to share with him his 
bhss. This desire was, however, coupled with the fear of con- 
sequences-a residue of his latent respectability -and he invariably 
gave a twist to the poems to make his intention less obvious . . . 
Whatever may have been the nature of their relationship, it 
brought their. 'at first great joy and a sense of fulfilment, as well as 
literary stimulation, but it was eventually to prove for both of 
them the source of deep suffering, bitterness and all tlie devouring 
jealousy that such a rclatioftship seems fated to produce. Only 
two members of the same sex have power to wound one another 
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so deeply, when things go wrong between them, and to wound 
one another wlierc hurt is most intolerable/ 

(Enid Starkic, Arthur Rimlmtid, Hainish Hamilton) 


THE rOOLlSII VIRGIN 
The Infernal Brideorooin 

Lct\ hear now a hell-matc*s confession: 

‘O licavciily Bridegroom, my Lord, do Jiot reject the confession of 
the saddest of your liandmaidens. I am lost. I am drunk. I am unclean. 
Wlia^ 

^Forgive me, licavenly Lord, forgive me! Ah! forgive me! How 
many tears ! And how many more tears later, I hope ! 

‘Later 1 shall know the heavenly Bridegroom ! I was bom His 
slave.— 1 he other can beat me now! 

‘Ac present I am at the bottom of the world! O my friends . . . 
no, not my friends . . . Never delirium and tortures hkc these . . . How 
stupid ! 

‘Ah ! I suffer, I scream. I really suffer. Yet cvcr\thuig is permitted 
me, burdened with the contempt of the most conte^^-ptiule hearts. 

‘At .uiy^ate let me tell my scciet, free to repeat it tweu") times again 
- just as dreary, just as insiguific«mt! 

‘1 am a slave of the infernal Bridegroom, the one who was the lui- 
doing of the foolish virgins. He is really that very demon. He is not a 
ghost, he is not a phantom. But I who have lost all reason, who am 
damned and dead to the world - they will not kill me ! How describe 
him to }'ou ! I c.m no longer even speak. I am in mouniing. I weep. I 
am afraid. A little coolness. Lord, if you will, if you only will ! 

‘1 am a widow ... 1 used to be a widow . . . ah, yes, 1 was really 
respectable once, and I w.ts not born to be a skeleton! ... He was 
hardly more than a child. His mystcrioi’' tenderness hSd seduced me. 1 
forgot all human duty to follow liim. 'What a life! Real life is absent. 
We arc not in the world. I go where he goes. I have to. And often he 
flies uito a rage at me, Rjc, the poor soul. The Demon ! He is a demon, you 
know, lie is not a man. 
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‘He says: *‘I do not like womai* love must be reinvented, that’s 
obvious. A secure position is all they’ re capable of dcsiiuig now. 
Secunty once gamed, heart and beauty are set aside - cold disdam alone 
is left, the food of mariiage today. Oi else, I see uonien marked with 
the signs of happmess. and w hoin I could have made my comrades, 
devoured first by brutes with as much fccluig as a log . 

‘1 listen to him glorifying mfamy, clothing cruelty with charm “I am 
of a distant race* my ancestors w ere Norsemen, they used to pierce their 
sides, druik their blood - 1 w^ill cover myself with gashes, tattoo my 
body. I want to be as ugly as a Mongol, you’ll see, 1 will how 1 through 
the streets I want to become ravmg mad Never show me jewels, I 
should grovel and w rithc on the floor. Mv riches, I w’aiit them spattered 
all over wnth blood. Never will I work ” Many nights Ins demon 
would seize me and rolling on the groimd I w ould w restlc w ith him — 
Often at night, drunk, he lies in wait for me, in streets, in houses, to 
fnghten me to death — “Thev will rcallv cut mv thioat, it will be 
revoltmg ” Oh^ those da\s when he goes wrapped in m air of 
crime ! 

‘Sometimes he speaks m a kmd of melting dialect, of death tine 
brings repentance, of all the nnscnble wretches there must be, f)f pain- 
ful toil, of partmgs that lacerate the he u t bi h >w di\ es '' here \v e w ould 
get dnuik, he used to weep for those aroiuid us. cattle of misers He 
would lift up dnnikards ui the dark streets He had the pit) of a bad 
mother for little children. — He would depart with the graces of a little 
girl going to her catechism — He pietcndcd to have kn<*w ledge of 
everythmg, business, art, mcdicme — I followed Inm I had to’ 

‘I saw the whole setting with which in his muid he surroimdcd 
himself; clothing, sheets, furniture, I lent him arms, another face I 
saw everythmg rclatmg to lum as he w'ould have liked to create it for 
himself. When his mind w'as absent, I followxd him, )es I, in strange 
and compheated actions, very far, good or bad I was certain of never 
entermg Ins world. How many hours of the mght, beside his dear 
slecpmg bod) I kept w atch, trymg to understand w hy he so longed to 
escape reahty. Never a man had such a wish. I realized without any 
fear for him - tliat he could be a serious danger to society. Perhaps he 
had some secrets for chanffttit^ UfP No, I woidd say to myself he is only 
looking for them. In short, his chanty is bewitched, and I, its prisoner. 
No other soul would have cnotigh strength - strength of despair ! - to 
endure it, and to be protected and loved by him. Moreover, I never 
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imagined him with another soul: one sees one’s own Angel, never the 
Angel of someone else ~ I believe. I was in his soul as in a palace they had 
emptied, so that no one should see so mean a person as oneself: that was 
all. Alas ! I was really dependent on him. But what could he want with 
my dull, my craven life? He was making me no better if he wasn’t 
driving me to death ! Sometimes, chagrined and sad, I said to him: “I 
understand you.” He would shrug liis shoulders. 

‘Thus my sorrow always renewed, and seeming in my eyes more lost 
than ever - as in die eyes of all who might have watched me had I not 
been condemned to be forgotten by all forever ! - I hungered for his 
kindness more and more. With his kisses and his friendly arms, it was 
really heaven, a sombre heaven into wliich I ente -cd and where I 
longed to be left, poor and deaf and dumb and blind. Already he had 
grown into a habit. 1 thought of us as two good children, free to wan- 
der in die i^aiadisc ol sadness. We understood each other. Enraptured, 
w'e used to work together. But after a profoiuid caress he would say: 
“How queer it will seem to you when 1 am no longer here - all you 
have gone through. When you no longer have my arm beneath your 
head, nor my heart for resting place, nor these lips upon your eyes. 
For I shall have to go away, very far away, one day. After all I must 
help others too: it is my duty. Not that it’s very appetising . . . dear 
heart ...” Right aw'ay I saw myself, with liim gone, my senses rceluig, 
hurled into the most horrible darkness: death. I used to make him 
promise never to leave me. He made it twenty riir.es, that lover’s 

promise, it was as vain as when I said to him: ‘I understand 
1 » 

you. 

‘Ah! I have never been jealous of him. He will not leave me, I 
believe. What would become of liim? He knows nothing; he will 
never w'ork. He w^ants to live a sleep w’alkcr. Will his goodness and his 
charity alone give him the right to live in the real world? There are 
moments wiicn I forget the abjection to w^hich I have fallen; he will 
make me strong, w'c will travel, himt in the deserts, we will sleep on 
the pavements of imknown cities, uiicared fur and w ithout a care. Or 
else I shall awake, and the law's and customs will have changed - thanks 
to his magic power -or the w'orld, w* ilc remaining the same, will 
leave me to my desires, joys, hccdlcssness. Oh! the life of adventure in 
children’s books, to recompense me. I have suffered so, will you give 
me that? He cannot, flis ideal is unkn^w'ii to me. He told me he had 
regrets, hopes: that should be no concern of mine. Docs he talk to God? 
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I should appeal to God, perhaps. I am m the low cst depths, ajul I can i\o 
longer pray. 

‘If he explained Ins sadness to me, would 1 understand it any more 
than his mockery? He assails me, he spends hours iiiakmg me ashamed 
ofeverythmg m die world that may have touched me, and is uidignant 
if I wxep. 

‘You see die elegant young man going into the beautiful, calm house; 
his name is Smith, Miller, Maurice, Jol in, or somethuig or other’ A 
woman has devoted her life to lovmg that w ickcd idiot, she is dead, she 
must be a samt m heaven now. You will kill me as he has killed that 
woman. It is our lot, the lot of us, charitable hearts . . . ’ Alas ’ he had 
days when all busy men seemed to him grotesque playthings of delir- 
ium* he would laugh long and hornbly. Then he would reveit to his 
manners of a young mother, a big sister. If he w*erc less untamed we 
should be saved ’ But his tenderness too is deadly. I am his slave — Ah ’ 
I am mad ! 

‘One day, perhaps, he w^ill miraculously disappear, but I must know 
if he IS really to ascend into some heaven agam, so that I’ll not miss the 
sight of my darling boy’s assumption ’’ 

Queer couple ! 

(Arthur Rimbaud. A SLasoti In Hell ti Louise Varese, The New 
Classics Senes, New' Directions, Norfolk, Comiecticut) 

★ ★ ★ 

And here is Verlame, whose Romances San^ Paroles wcic a product 
of the affair: 


GREEN 

Here are fruits, flowers, leaves and boughs 
And here is my heart, beating for you alone. 

Do not tear it with your two white hands. 

And to your eyes so beautiful let the humble gift be swTct. 

I come covered still with dew 

Frozen upon my brow by the morning wind. 

Allow my wcanncA, at your feet resting. 

To dream of sweet moments refreshing. 
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Let my head upon your young breast sink. 

Ringing still with your last kisses; 

Let it seek peace from the kind storm, 

And let me sleep a little, since you rest. 

(Fc>r/y Poems, tr. Roland Gant and Claude Apeher, Falcon Press) 


LONDON: A LIMPING SONNFT 

Here all is gloom, here all things end in ill; 

Fate cannot brook so much calamity. 

As if some simple beast brought to the kill 
Saw Its blood stream before its glazmg eye. 

!Icre London smokes and roars. City of the Plain! 

Gas flares and floats; the scarlet imi-signs swing; 

1 kiddled in fright the houses shrink between. 

As fearful as an old wives’ gathering. 

The dreadful past springs bawl and brawl and yell - 
In red and tawny fogs in foul Sohos, 

With their ‘mdecds’, "all rights’ and Cockney ‘aohs’. 

Here is a martyrdom of hopeless pain; 

Hg re all is gloom, here all things end in ill . . 

Skies, hurl your fire on this City of the Plain ! 

{The Sky above the Roof, tr. Brian H.ll, Hart-Davis) 

CRIMEN AMORIS 

In Ecbatana a palace of gold, silk-hung, 

Shelters a demon-horde of fair young djinns; 

To strains of Mohammedan music they have flung 
All five senses to the Seven Deadly Sms. 

The feast of the Seven Sins is here. O fine! 

All the Desires arc aflame with a brutal glow. 

And the App?tites haste to bcac round rosy wine 
Like beckoned Ganymedes hurrying to and fro. 
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To hymeneal cadences dancers throng 
As the music sweetly swoons m a sobbmg key; 

And voices of youths and maids in glorious song 
Rise and fall like the surging waves of the sea. 

So powerful arc the enchantments that repose 
In the benevolence breathed by these rites 

That the countn^side has blossomed with the rose 
And the night has hung herself with diamond lights 

Now, of these fallen angels the most fair 
Is scarce sixteen ^ A garland crowns his head. 

Arms crossed on garment’s fringe and necklace, there 
He dreams, eyes bright with ardour and tears unshed 

Vainly the revels round him w a\ more mad , 

Vamly his demon kin exert their charms 

To ease him of the cares that make him sad, 

Striving to cheer him with caressing arms 

But he shakes off each fond cajoling hold. 

Sorrow has painted a black butterfly 

On his fajr forehead hung about with gold, 

Endlessly dreadful is his misery ^ 

He speaks to them: - ‘Leave me in peace, I pray^* 

Then gently kisses each, and from their clasp 

With sudden twist he tears himself away, 

Scraps of his gannent flutter iii their grasp 

Now sec him mount the loftiest towcr-kcep 
Of that tall palace ! In his fist he shakes 

A torch, like ccstus m a hero’s grip. 

To those below it seems that morning breaks. 

Wliat does it say, that deep and tender voice, 

That voice to match the flame’s clear trumpct-cry, 

* It was in prison that Verlaine ^rotc this poem alTout his friend’s attempt to 
make himself a god. 
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That voice to make the hstcnmg moon rejoice^ 

‘The man who shall be God - that man am I ^ 

‘Angels and men, in this unendmg war 

Of Good and Evil, weVe endured till now 
Too much, then let us, wretched that we arc. 
Restrict our aims to one most simple vow. 

*Sad siimcrs, ]o)oiis saints, all v^ni, all we. 

Why do we still maintain this stubborn broil ^ 
Wbv should not s\e, so skilled in artistry. 

Make one like \ irtiie of our life-long toiP 

Tnough too much of this too-cqual fight ^ 

Nou must the Seven Deadly Sins once more 
With 1 aith uid Hope and Chanty unite. 

Enough too much of stern, grim-visaged war! 

‘Thus do I answer Christ who m this strife 
A constant ccjiiilibruim ckx's approve, 

“Through me shall Hell (which gnes this palace life) 
Make sacrifice to uiuscrsal lo\c^“ ‘ 

rlTc flambeau fiom his opened hand drops do\>n 
And w ith a sudden roar the hre leaps there - 
Huge battles of red eagles whose wings diown 
In whirls of blackened smoke and blasts of air. 


The gold in rivers melts; the marble cracks. 
Splendour and heat, a furnace of fierce fire’ 
The silk like cotton wc^ol flies oft m flakes 
Of heat and splendour m the blazing pyre. 

Among the flames the d)ing demons sing; 

They understand and they accept their fate ’ 
Voices of ycsiitlis and maids m®conccit ring 
Before that hurricane of savage heat 
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And he, arms crossed in pride and eyes turned wlicrc 
Across the sky great tongues of flame are flung. 
Murmurs beneath his breath a kind of prayer 
That dies in die glad triumph of tlicir song. 

Murmurs beneath his breath a kind of prayer, 

Eyes on the sky where tongues of flame are flung - 
When bursts a dreadful thunder on the ear 
And makes an end of gladness and of song ! 

The sacrifice was unacceptable. 

One just and strong had knowledge to provide 
A clue to all the cunning and to all 
The malice in that self-dcceiving pride. 

And of that palace of a hundred towers 
No trace remains after its monstrous fall; 

One dreadful portent blackened its fair boweis 
And made a hollow vanished dream of all. 

The blue night of a thousand stars descends; 

Fields from a Gospel scene he spread below 
Austere and smooth. Like wings, each tree extends 
Impalpable as veils its feathery bough. 

The cold streams curl upon their beds of rock; 

Through air with mystery and prayer perfumed 
The soft owls float on undetermined stroke; 

With light a dancing wave is sometimes plumed. 

The gentle shape of distant hills displays 
Itself like love still undefined in trend; 

And through the hollows drags the misty haze 
Like effort with atonement as its end. 

And ill this, like a heart, a soul, a word. 

In virginal adoration kneels to pray. 

Expanding, thrilling, urgent to be heard 
By merciful God, Against all ill our stay. 

{Ihiil) 
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CES PASSIONS 

Ccs passions qu’cux sculs nomment encore amours 
Sont dcs amours aussi, tendres et furicuscs, 

Avec dcs particularitcs curieuscs 

Que n'ont pas Ics amours, certes ! de tous Ics jours. 

Mcme plus qu’cllcs et mieux qu’elles hcroVques, 
Elies se parent de splcndeurs d’ame et de sang, 
Tcllcs qu’au prix dVllcs les amours dans Ic rang 
Ne sent que Ris et Jeux ou besoms crotiques. 


Que vains proverbes, ou riens d*cnfants trop gates, 
- ‘ A.b ! Ics paiivrcs amours banalcs, aniinalcs, 
Normalcs ! Gres gouts lourds ou frugalcs fringalcs. 
Sans compter la sentise et dcs fcconditcs’/ 


Pen vent dire ccux-Ia que sacrc le haut Rite, 
Ayant conquis la plenitude du plaisir, 

Et rmsatiabilitc de Icur desir 
Benissant la fidclite de Icur mcrite. 


Laj^lcnitudc ! Ils Pont supcrlativement: 
Baisers repus, gorges, mams privilegiccs 
Dans la richesse des caresses rcpayccs, 

Et ce divin final aneantissement ! 


Comme cc sont les forts et les forts, Thabitude 
De la force les rend invaincus au deduit. 
Planturcux, savoureux, debordant le deduit! 

Je le crois qu’ils Pont, la pleine plenitude ! 


Et pour comblcr Icurs voeux chacim d'eux tour a tour 
Fait Paction supreme, a la parfaite extase. 

- Tantot la co*upe ou la bouchf, et tantot le vase, ~ 
Panic comme la nuit, fervent comme le jour. 
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Lcurs beaux 6bats sont grands ct gais. Pas de crises. 
Vapeurs, nerfs. Non, dcs jeux courageux, pius d’heureux 
Bras las autour du cou, pour de moms langourciix 
Qu'ctroits sommeils ^ deux, tout coupes de reprises. 

Dormez, les amoureux^ tandis qu’autour de vous 
Lc monde inattcntif aux choses dedicates 
Bruit oil git en somnolences scclcratcs. 

Sans meiue (il cst si bete^) etre de vous jaloux. 

Et CCS rcvcils francs, clairs, riants, vers raventure 
De fiers damnes d’uii plus magnifiqiie sabbat^ 

Et saint, tcmoins purs de Tame en ce combat 
Pour raffranchissemcnt de la lourdc nature ’ 


(Ptirallclcmcnt) 


Fmally this poem by one of the modern translators- 


NO. 8 GREAT COLLI C,1 STRII T, 
CAMDLN TOVt N 

Here m this dingy street 
And squalid house Verlaine 
And Rimbaud turned again 
From the tumbled bed. Oh, chain 
Of victory and defeat 
Here m this ding> street ' 

How many times since then 
Have couples in the gloom 
Of that unfeehng room 
Set moving in the womb 
Uncharted lives of men? 

How many times since then? 

But never bfrth like this 
Poetic fatherhood ! 
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Beauty conceived in mud, 

Unfolding branch and bud 
From its strange genesis. 

Oh, never birth like this ! 

(Brian Hill) 


★ ★ ★ 


iNTHEDECADENTNOVtL A Rchottrs, w'liose ncurotic hero 
experiments with so many sensations, J.K.Huysm.iUS (1848-1907) 
has the following encounter: 

Dcs Esscintc'j iiad regretted the woman, and when he recollected her 
artiticcs, other women seemed devoid of flavour; the affected graces of 
depraved clnldicn even appeared insipid, and so profound became his 
contempt for their monotonous grimaces that he could not bring 
himself to put up with them any more. 

Still chewing die bitter cud of his disillusionment, he was walking 
one day all alone in the Avenue dc Latour-Mauboiirg when he w^as 
accosted near the Invalides by a young man, almost a boy, who begged 
him to tell him the shortest w’ay to go to the Rue dc Babylonc. Des 
Esscintes indicated his road and, as he was crossing the t^^planadc too, 
they set oflf^ogcthcr. 

The lad’s voice, insisting, it seemed to his companion quite need- 
lessly, on fuller instructions as to the way: ‘Then you think, do you? 
tliat by turning left, I should be taking the longer road; but I was told 
that if I cut obliquely across the Avenue, I should get there all the 
quicker,’ - was timid and appealing at the same time, very low and 
very gentle. 

Dcs Esscintes looked him up and down. He seemed to have just 
left school, was poorly dressed in a little cheviot jacket tight round the 
hips and barely coming below the break of the loins, a pair of close- 
fitting black breeches, a turn-down collar /ut low to display a puffed 
cravat, deep blue with white lines, La Vallierc shape. In his hand he 
carried a class book bound in boards, and on his head was a brown, 
flat-brimmed bowder fiat. 

The face w^as at once pathetic and strangely attractive; pale and 
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drawn, with regular features shaded by long black locks, it was lit up 
by great liquid eyes, the lids circled with blue, set near the nose, 
which was splashed with a few golden freckles and under which 
lurked a little mouth, but with fleshy lips divided by a line in the 
middle like a ripe cherry. 

They examined each other for a moment, eye to eye; then the 
young man dropped his and stepped nearer; soon his arm was rubbing 
against Des Esscintcs’, who slackened his pace, gazing with a thoughtful 
look at the lad’s swaying walk. 

And lo! from this chance meeting sprang a mistrustful friendship 
that nevertheless was prolonged for months. To this day, Des Esscintcs 
could not think of it without a shudder; never had he experienced a 
more alluring liaison or one that laid a more imperious spell on his 
senses; never had he run such risks, nor had he ever been so well 
content with such a grievous sort of satisfaction. 

(Against the Graitty The Fortune Press, lyj r) 

★ ★ ★ 

ANDKE GIDE (1869-1951): Gidc oncc described liimself as ‘a 
small boy having fun coinbined with a Protestant pastor who 
bores him*. AlwMys the moralist and teacher, and especially in the 
Journal an acute observer and critic of the life around him, he 
taught the lessons of liis own temperament in a subversive class- 
room dedicated to siuilight, the pleasures and vices of North 
Africa, and ‘les nourriturcs terrestres*. Unlike Marcel Jouhandeau, 
who presents his Vice’ witli irony and detachment, Gidc made a 
virtue of it - and wrote the courageous but somewhat naive 
Corydon (1924) in its defence. In this work and in the autobio- 
graphy Si Le Grain Ne Meurt (1921) he became tlic first major 
writer to confess his deviation: what was, as he says, normal for 
him. Nevertheless some of his readers still find his treatment of a 
pious wife h^^d to stomach. 

We present here first his record of meetings witli Proust, tlie 
first volume of whose novel he so singularly failed to appreciate, 
then a major bit of honesty from the autefbiography, and after- 
wards some passages from Corydon and the JournaL 
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Till: ADMISSIONS OF MARCEL PROUST 


14 May 

Spent an hour yesterday evening with Proust. For the last four days he 
has been sending an auto after rnc every evening, but each time it 
missed me . . . Yesterday, as I had just happened to tell him that I did 
not expect to be free, he was getting ready to go out, having made an 
appointment outside. He says that he has not been out of bed for a 
long time. Although it is stitling in the room in which he receives me, 
he is shivering; he has just left another, much hotter room in which he 
was covered with perspiration; he complains that his life is nothing 
but a slow agony, and although having begun, as soon as I arrived, to 
talk of homosexuality, he interrupted himself to ask me if I can 
cnlighirii iiini as to the teaching of the Gospels, for someone or other 
has told him that I talk particularly well on the subject. He hopes to 
hnd ill the Gospels some support and relief for his sufferings, which he 
depicts at length as atrocious. He is fat, or rather puffy; he reminds me 
somewhat of Jean Lorrain. I am taking Iiim Corydou, of which he 
promises not to speak to anyone; and when I say a word or two about 
my memoirs: 

'You can tell anything,’ he exclaims, 'but on condition that you never 
say: I.* Hut that won’t suit me. 

Far from denying or hiding his homo^cxuaIit\% he exhibits it, and I 
could almojJ say boasts of it. He claims never to have \)vcd women 
save spiritually and never to have known love except with men. His 
conversation, ceaselessly cut by parenthetical clauses, runs on without 
continuity. He tells me his conviction that Baudelaire was homo- 
sexual: ‘The way he speaks of Lesbos, and the mere need of speaking 
of it, \Vould be enough to convince me/ and when I protest: 

‘In any case, if he was homosexual, it was almost without his know ing 
it; and you don’t believe that he ever practised . . .’ 

‘What!’ he exclaims. ‘I am sure of the contrary; how can you doubt 
that he practised? He, Baudelaire!’ 

And in the tone of his voice it is im^. 'ed that by cJbubting I am 
insulting Baudelaire. But I am willing to believe that he is right; and 
that homosexuals arc even a bit more numerous than I thought at 
first. In any case I did not think that Proist was exclusively so. 

[Jourtwl 1921, tr. Justin O’Brien, Seeker A’ Warburg) 
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Wednesday 

Last night I was about to go to bed when the bell rang. It was 
Proust’s chaufFcur, Celeste’s husband, bringing back the copy of 
Corydoti that 1 lent to Proust on 14 May and offering to take me back 
with liim, for Proust is somewhat better and sends a message that he 
can receive me if it is not inconvenient for me to come. His sentence is 
much longer and more complicated than I am quoting it; I imagine he 
learned it on the way, for when I interrupted him at first, he began it 
all over again and recited it in one breath. Celeste, likewise, when she 
opened the door to me the other evening, after having expressed 
Proust’s regret at not being able to receive me, added: 'Monsieur begs 
Monsieur Gide to have no doubt that he is thinking constantly of him.’ 
(I noted the sentence right away.) 

For a long time I wondered if Proust did not take advantage some- 
what of his illness to protect his work (and this seemed quite legitimate 
to me) ; but yesterday, and already the other day, 1 could sec that he is 
really seriously ill. He says he spends hours on end without being able 
even to move his head; he stays in bed all day long, and for days on 
end. At moments he rubs the side of his nose with the edge of a hand 
that seems dead, with its fingers oddly stiff and separated, and nothing 
could be more impressive than this finicky, awkward gesture, which 
seems the gesture of an animal or a madman. 

We scarcely talked, this evening again, of anything but homo- 
sexuality. He says he blames himself for that ‘indecision’ w hich made 
him, in order to fill out the heterosexual part of his book, transpose 
*d Vomhre des jeimes Jilles* all the attractive, affectionate, and charming 
elements contained in his homosexual recollections, so that for SoJotne 
he is left nothing but the grotesque and the abject. But he shows him- 
self to be very much concerned when I tell him that he seems to have 
wanted to stigmatize homosexuality; he protests; and eventually I 
understand that what we consider vile, an object of laughter or disgust, 
docs not seem so repulsive to him. 

When I ask him if he will ever present that Eros in a young and 
beautiful guise, he replies that, to begin with, what attracts him is 
almost never beauty and that he considers it to have very little do do 
with desire - and that, as for youth, this was what he cotild most easily 
transpose (what lent itself best to a transposition). 

{Ibid) 

★ ★ ★ 
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AN EVENING WITH WILDE 

Nothing betrayed the cafe; its door was like all the other doors, 
half-open, we didn’t have to knock. Wilde was an habitue of this place, 
which I have described in Amyntas, because as it turned out I was to go 
back there often. Sonic old Arabs were there, squatting on straw mats 
and smoking kief, but tliey did not move when we took our place 
beside them. And at first I didn’t understand what it was in this cafe 
that could attract Wilde; soon, though, I made out in the shadows, 
near the cinder hearth, a ciiouadji, still quite young, who prepared for us 
two cups of ginger tea, which Wilde preferred to coffee. I was letting 
myself fall into a half doze with the strange torpor ot the place when, 
in the partly opened doorway, a marvellous youth appeared. He stood 
there for some time, elbow raised high and leaning on the door-frame, 
loosening himself from the background of night. He seemed uncertain 
whether he should enter and I was already scared that he might go 
away again when he smiled at a sign made by Wilde and came to sit 
down in front of us on a stool which w^as a bit lower than the covered 
platform on w hich we w ere perching in the Arab manner. He pulled 
out of his Tunisian waistcoat a rosew'ood flute, which he began to play 
exquisitely. A little later Wilde told me that his name was Mohammed 
and that he was ‘Bosy’s boy’; if he’d hesitated at first to come into the 
cafe it WMS because he didn’t see Lord Alfred there. His great black eyes 
had that languorous expression which h given by liashi>h; he had an 
olive skin; ^ admired the elongation of his fingers upon the flute, the 
smoothness of his childish body, the grace of the naked legs wdiicli 
thrust from the puffed white breeches, one crossed over the knee of 
the other. The caonadji had just sat down near him and w^as 
accompanying him on a species of darbouha. Like a constant 
limpid' stream the music of the flute rippled across the extraordinary 
silence till one forgot time and place, who one w^as and all the 
cares of the W'orld. We stayed thus, wdthoiit moving, for what 
seemed to me an eternity, but I would have remained very much 
longer if Wilde hadn’t suddenly seized my arm, breaking the 
enchantment. 

- Come, he said. 

We went out. We to^ok some paces along the alley, followed by the 
hideous guide, and I thought that th? evening must already have 
achieved its purpose w’hcn, at the first turning, Wilde stopped, let his 
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huge hand fall on my shoulder and, leanmg tow aids me for he was 
much taller - said m a low voice 

- Dear, do you want die little musician^ 

Oh, how dark the alley was^ I felt my heart failing me. What a 
surge of courage was needed for me to reply ‘Yes’ and in what a 
strangled voice ’ 

Wilde immediately turned towards the guide, who had rejoined 
us, and slipped into lus car some words I did not distinguish 1 he guide 
left us, and we leturncd to the place where our cainage stood 

We were no sooner seated than Wilde began to laugh, to laugh 
loudly, with a laugh not so muchofjoy as of triumph, with a laugh that 
was endless, masterless, insolent, and the moie he saw thit I was dis- 
concerted b\ this laugh, the more he continued I should add that if 
Wilde was beginning to reveal Ins own way of life to me, he still knew 
nothing of mine, I saw to it that nothing in my remaiks or actions 
gave him cause for the least suspicion The proposal he had just made 
me was bold, what amused him so much was that it had not been 
lepulsed He was as delighted as a child and as a devil Ihc greatest 
pleasure of debauchcr) is to lead others to debauch Since inv adven- 
ture at Susa, doubtless the Fiend could no longer score a great vitiorv 
ovci me, but this Wilde in no wa\ knew, nor that I was conquered in 
advance or if you prefer it (for should one speak of tie feat when the 
front-line is so v\cll'rc-formccP) that I had triumphed, in imagination, 
m thought, over all my scruples To tell the truth I wasn’t conscious of 
this m}self, it was only, I think, in answering ‘Yes’ thai 1 realized it 
abruptly 

Now and then, checking his laugh, Wilde excused himself 

- Forgive me for laughing m this way, but it’s stronger than I am 
I can’t stop mysclf- 

He laughed again when we stopped in front of a cafe on the* theatre 
square, where w c took leave of our carnage 

- It’s still too early, Wilde told me And I didn’t dare ask him what 
he had arranged with the guide, nor where, how or when the little 
musician would come to rejoin me, and I began to doubt whether the 
proposition he had made me would have a result, for I feared, by 
questionmg him, to reveal too much the violence of my desire 

Wilde made me drink a cocktail and drank several himself. We 
waited patiently for about haK* an hour. How long the umc seemed to 
me! Wilde laughed again, but not so convulsively, and when we 
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occasionally spoke it was of nothing important. At last I saw him pull 
out his watch. 

- It’s time, he said, getting up. 

We walked towards a more populous quarter . . . the ugliest in the 
city, but which formerly must have been one of the most beautiful. 
Wilde preceded me into a house with a double entry but we had 
scarcely crossed the threshold when two enormous policemen, who 
must have come in by the other door, surged towards us, positively 
terrifying me. Wilde was much amused at my fear. 

- Aoh!, dear, it's to the contrary. It proves that this hotel is very safe. 
They come here to protect foreigners. I know them, they’re excellent 
chaps who arc exceedingly fond of my cigarettes. Ihcy understand 
very well. 

We let these cops precede us. They went up past the second floor 
where we stopped. Wilde took a key out of his pocket and introduced 
me into a tiny flat of two rooms where, after a moment, the unlovely 
guide rejoined us. The two youths followed him, each wrapped in a 
burnous which hid his face. The guide departed. Wilde made me go 
into the f.irthcr chamber with little Mohammed and shut himself 
in the first room with the dorhouka player. 

Since then, every time I have sought pleasure I have turned back to 
the memory of that night. After my adventure in Susa I had wretchedly 
sank again into the habit of masturbation. Sexual satisfaction, if once or 
twice I had succeeded in plucking it in passing, had h^'cn furtively 
achieved - dihcioiisly though, one evening, in a boat v ith a young 
boatman of the Lake of Como while my ecstasy was surrounded by 
the moonlight, the misty enchantment of the lake and the moist scents 
of its shores. Then nothing; nothing but a frightful desert full of appeals 
without response, exhilarations without completion, inquietudes, 
struggles, disturbing dreams, imaginary joys, abominable lapses. At 
La Roque, tlic summer of the preceding year, I had thought I was going 
mad . . . 

Ah, from what a hell I emerged! And not a friend to whom I could 
speak, not a single adviser - having beheved every solution impossible 
and having wished nothing but to confess myself defeated, I felt 
myself floimdenng . . . But need I evoke those lugubrious days? 
Docs their recall cxplaiy the delirium of that night? The experiment 
with Mcriem had been an attempt af ‘normalisation’ which had 
remained witliout a future, for it in no way enlisted my senses; it was 
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now I found niy normality. Here there was no longer any constraint, 
precipitousness, doubt; nothing ashen in the memory I keep; my joy 
was immense and such that I cannot imagine it richer if love had been 
part of it. How had I allowed desire to dispose of my heart? My 
pleasure was without afterthought and must not be followed by any 
remorse. But how shall I express the delights of rocking in my bare 
arms this perfect little body, savage, ardent, lascivious and shadowy? 

I stayed there a long time afterwards, when Mohammed had left 
me, in a state of trembling jubilation and although I had already 
attained the supreme moment five times beside him I revived my 
ecstasy a number of times more and then, back in the hotel, prolonged 
its echoes until morning. 

... In the first pale light of the dawn I got up; I ran, yes really ran, 
in sandals, well beyond Mustapha, feeling no tiredness from my night 
but rather a quickening, a sort of lightness of the spirit and tlie flesh, 
which did not leave me all the day. 

{Si Lv Gram Xe Mctnt, N.R.F.) 

★ ★ ★ 

A SCIENTinC APPROACH 

. . . The giant of Science is just as rare as any other man of genius; 
dcmi-scicntists abound who will accept a traditional theory to guide or 
mislead them, who rely on it alone for all their ‘observation^’- 1 or ages, 
cverytliing confirmed Nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum; yes, all 
observations. Everything still confirms, at the present time, this theory 
of sexual instinct - so much so that the astonishment of some breeders 
is really comic when they notice homosexual habits prevalent among 
the species with which they are concerned; and each of these ‘modest 
‘observers’, limiting his observation to the species in which he is 
interested, notes down these habits, believing them to be a monstrous 
exception. ‘Pigeons appear to be especially ( !) prone to sexual perver- 
sion, if we bdieve M. J. Bailly, the competent master breeder and 
astute observer* writes Havelock Ellis, and Mucciolo, ‘The Italian 
scientist, who is an authority on pigeons (!) affirms that practices of 
inversion are testified to amongst Belgian cajrier pigeons (!) even in 
the presence of many females,*^ 

‘Oh, come now - The Two Pigeons of La Fontaine?’ 
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‘They were French pigeons, so set your mind at rest. Another man 
observes the same behaviour in ducks, since he breeds ducks. Lacassagne, 
being interested in chickens, finds the same behaviour in chickens. 
Was it not in partridges that Bouvard or Pccuchct claimed to come 
across such habits? Yes, nothing could be more comic than these timid 
observations unless it be the conclusion they draw from them or the 
explanation they give them. Dr. X, having noted the great frequency 
of copulation between male cockchafers, argues to excuse their 
naughtiness.’ 

‘Yes. That’s what I was saying just now: only the male, fresh from 
copulation, and still reeking of the female, can offer any pretext for 
assault.’ 

‘Is Dr. X really certain of what he says? Was it in fact only after 
mating that the males were assaulted? Did he scrupulously observe it, 
or did he not rather a.^snme it for convenience’ sake? I suggest this 
experiment “I would like to know whether a dog, deprived of all 
sense of smell, would not m consequence be condemned to . . .’ 

‘To homosexuality pure and simple?’ 

‘Or at least to celibacy, to a complete lack of heterosexual desires. 
But, because the dog only craves the bitch when she is in good odour, 
it does not, for that reason, follow that for the rest of the time his desire 
is dormant. And that is how the great frequency of their homosexual 
games comes about. 

‘You could easily notice it for yourself, but I know tl^at most of the 
time passers-J^y, who sec from a distance two dogs mounting each 
other, infer tlic sex of each from the position it occupies. May I take 
the liberty of telling you a story? It happened in one of the boulevards 
of Paris. T wo dogs had got coupled in the pitiful manner you know 
well enough; each of them, completely satiated, dragged itself to get 
free; tKeir opposing efforts caused considerable embarrassment to 
some and considerable amusement to others. I approached. Three 
male dogs were prowling round the group, attracted no doubt by the 
smell. One of them, either bolder or more excited, unable to hold 
back any longer, attempted to assault the couple. I saw him achieve, 
several times, the most difficult acrobatics m, order to mount one of the 
coupled pair. There were quite a number of us there, as I say, watching 
the scene from more or Jess virtuous motives; but I’ll wager diat I w’as 
the only one to notice this fact; it was die male, and the male only, 
that the other dog wanted to mount. He wilfully disregarded the 
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female; he continually exerted liimsclf and, as the other was attached 
and could hardly resist, he was not far off" attaining his object - when a 
policeman appeared and at one stroke dispersed both actors and 
audience/ 

{Corydon, Second Dialogue, Seeker &: Warburg) 


SAVAGE NUDIIY 

‘I must admit that, in fact, so much artifice, so constantly called in 
as aid to nature, distresses me. I remember a passage in Montaigne: 
It is not so much modesty as ffuilc and luisdom, that makes our ladies so 
circumspect in denyinct th entry to their boudoirs before they ate prinked and 
painted for the public ^aze. And I feel a bit doubtful whether, as cimi- 
ccived by Pierre Louys in Ttypheme, an ordinary and open exposure 
of the favours of the fair sex, the custom of displaying oneself stark 
naked in both town and country, w'ould not lead to a very ditfcrent 
result from that w'hich he predicts: Whether, indeed, man’s desire for 
the other sex w’ould not cool off somewhat. It remains to be seen, said 
Mademoiselle Guinault, tehether all the objects wliuh excite in us so many 
charming and naughty feelini^s because they arc hidden from sti^ht, would nor 
leave us cold atid lethargic if exposed to perpetual contemplatwu; for there 
are instaiues of this sort of thing. Indeed there are peoples, and the most 
beautiful in fact, in whom 'rryphemc achieves reality did, at any 
rate, fifty years ago, before the missionaries got to work), Tahiti, for 
example, when Darwan landed there in 1835. For scleral moving 
pages he describes the splendour of the natives, then he adds: I admit 
that I was a trifle disillusioned by the women; they ate far from being as 
handsome as the men . . . Then, having proved the need for them to 
compensate for this lack of beauty by finery, he goes on: It seemed to 
me that the women, far more than the men, greatly gained by wearing some 
form of garment.*^ 

‘I never realized that Darwin was a pederast!’ 

‘Who said so?’ 

‘Doesn’t Uiat sentence make it clear?’ 

‘What! Arc you forcing me to take M. dc Courmont seriously w^hen 
he writes: It is a woman who represents Beauty. All divergent opinion will 

‘See ‘Exotic Encounters* below for Darwin’s description - rather less than 
the ‘several moving pages* recalled by Gide. 
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eternally he looked upon as a paradox or as the product of the most regrettable 
of sexual aberrations.* 

‘Eternally’ seems to you a little strong?’ 

‘l^on't get excited! Darwin, as far as I know, was no more homo- 
sexual than many other explorers who, travcllmg among naked peoples, 
have marvelled at the beauty of the young men - no more homosexual 
than Stevenson, for instance, who, in speaking about the Polynesians, 
recognised that the beauty of the young men greatly surpassed that of 
the women. And that is precisely where their opinion is so important 
to me and why I agree with them, not as a Puritan, but as an artist, 
that nu^dcsty becomes a woman and concealment is nicest fitting for 
her “quod decct”.' 

{Ibid., Third Dialogue) 


★ ★ ★ 

I ROM IIIL JOURNALS 

Eimle X used to work in his father’s tailoring shop. But for the last 
two months the fact that they arc working on half-time leaves him 
free almost every day. And every day he spends his whole afternoon 
at the baths, lie gets there at one and stays there until seven. Is that 
why he is as beautiful as a Greek statue? He swims remarkably well; 
and nothing so much as swimming imposes a rhythm, n harmony on 
one’s muscles, or so hardens and strengthens them. Naked he is per- 
fectly at easg; it is when clothed that he seems aw'kw^ard. in his work- 
man’s clothes I hardly recognised him. Most likely he also owts to the 
habit of nudity the dull and even lustre of his flesh. Evcry^w^hcre his 
skin is blond and downy ; on the hollows of his sacrum, exactly cm 
the spot where ancient statuary puts the little tufts on fauns, this slight 
down becomes darker. And indeed yesterday afternoon, in the Praxiteles 
pose, his shoulder leaning against the w all of the pool, firmly and most 
naturally planted like the Apollo Saurochtonus, w'ith his slightly 
snub-nosed and mocking face, he looked like a lattcrday faun. 

He is fifteen, one sister and one brother; all the remains of eleven 
children. 

{Jouuial 1902, tr, Justin O’Brien) 

My most recent adventures have lcft«nc an inexpressible disgust. 

(Journal 1910) 
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Ed{fe of Garonne, iS August 

Feel voluptuously tliat it is more natural to go to bed naked than in a 
nightslnrt. My whidow is wide open and the moon shone directly on 
niy bed. I remembered with anguish the beautiful night of the Rathan; 
but I felt no desire, cither in my heart or in my mind any more than in 
my flesh. With what stiflings would I have heard last year Armand’s 
flute, tliis evening calling me doubtfully in the darkness, O stammering 
melody, how I loved you on the edge of the desert! . . . But this was 
not even a regret; I was calm. 

[Ihid) 


Saturday, 1 7 I'chruary 

I can only note in haste the rather whirlwind life of the last few days. 
I am writing seated on a bench in the 13ois; the weather was radiant this 
morning; this is the secret of my happiness. But already the sky is 
clouding over again; I need Apollo; I must set out. 

(Journal 1912) 


It has been said that I am chasing after my youth. Tins is true. And 
not only after my own. Even more than beauty, yemth attracts me, 
and with an irresistible appeal. I believe the truth lies 111 youth; I 
believe it is always-right against us. I believe that, far from trying to 
teach it, it is from youth that we, the elders, must seek our lessons. And 
I am well aware that youth is capable of errors ; I know th;^t our role is 
to forewarn youth as best \vc can; but I believe that often, when trying 
to protect youth, wc impede it. I believe that each new generation 
arrives bearing a message that it must deliver, our role is to help that 
delivery. I believe that what is called ‘experience’ is often but an 
unavowed fatigue, resignation, blighted hope. I believe to bt true, 
tragically true, this remark of Alfred de Vigny, often quoted, which 
seems simple only to those who quote it without understandmg it: 
‘A fine life is a thought conceived in youth and realized in maturity.’ 
It matters little to me, besides, that Vigny himself perhaps did not sec 
all the meaning I put into it; I make that remark mine. 

There are very few of my contemporaries who have remained faith- 
ful to their youth. They have almost all compromised. That is what 
they call ‘learning from life’. JThey have deniecl the truth that was in 
them. The borrowed truths arc tlic ones to which one clings most 
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tenaciously, and all the more so since they remain foreign to our 
intimate self. It takes much more precaution to deliver one’s own 
message, much more boldness and prudence, than to sign up with and 
add one’s voice to an already existing party. Whence that accusation of 
indecision and uncertainty that some hurl at me, precisely because I 
believe that it is above all to oneself that it is important to remain 
faithful. 

{Jourtwl 1921) 

Had Socrates and Plato not loved young men, \\ hat a pity for Greece, 
what a pity for the w'hole world! 

Had Socrates and Plato not loved young men and aimed to please 
them, each one of us would be a little less sensible. 

(Journal 1918) 


★ ★ ★ 

M A R c: L L V IK) Ij s T (i 8 7 1 - 1 9 2 2) That the author of.*l La Recherche 
Du Temps Perdu wms primarily devoted to men is now admitted, 
although his affection for women was also genuine and there is 
no reason to suppose that the great novers transposition of sexes 
applies, say, to the ghh in flower’ despite their tomboy 

antics and Cude’s opinion of them. On the oilui hand, the 
acliingly lyeticulous and neurotic analysis of the affair with 
Albcrtine owes much to Proust’s experiences with Rcymaldo 
Hahn, Liicien Daiidet and such simple people as his chauffeur- 
secretary, Alfred Agostinelli. 

Proust knew Society' homosexuals like Baron Doason and 
Comte Robert de Montesquieu w'cll and doubtless drew on them 
for his M. de Quercy, a preliminary sketch for the formidable 
Baron de Chari us whose portly shadow falls across so many' of the 
book’s later pages, in which a number of characters the reader had 
taken for normal reveal diemsclves .. sulphuroudy involved. 
For, as Gide pointed out, the inverts are scrutinized with a merci- 
less eye; it is in the general sensibility of the book, the poetry' of 
childhood and youfti, and the acj^thctic reveries, that their 
charm and romance may be felt. 
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M, DL QUERCY 

But even as I said this to myself, I seemed to see a magical reversal 
taking place m M. dc Qiiercy. He had not moved, but all of a sudden he 
was illuminated by a light from within, m which cverythmg about him 
that I had found startling, perplexing, contradictory, had been harmoni- 
ously resolved as soon as I said those words to myself: ‘One would 
take him for a woman*. I had understood, he tros one. He was one of 
them. He belonged to that race of beings who arc in effect, since it is 
precisely because their temperament is feminine that they worship 
manliness, at cross-purpc’^ses with themselves, who go through life 
apparently in step with other men, but bearing about with them on 
that little disk of the eye’s pupil, through which v\ e look at the w orld 
and on which our desire is engraved, the body, not of a nymph but of 
a youth, who casts his shadow, virile and erect, over all they see and all 
they do. A race accursed, smcf* the thing w'hich is for it the ideal of 
beauty and the food of love is also the embodiment of shame and the 
dread of punishment, a race compelled to live in falsehood and pcijury, 
even when it comes to defend itself before the seat of justice and in the 
sight of Christ; since its desire, if it knew^ liow to comprehend it, 
would be in some way unadmittable, because loving Only those men 
who arc completely manly, men w^ho are single-scxed, it is only with 
such a man that it ean appease a desire it ought not to feel for Inm, 
and which he ought not to feel in return if the need for love w ere not 
an arch-cheat, and did not make it see in the most ignominious pansy 
the likeness of a man, of a real man like other men. who by a miracle 
w'ould feel love for it, or stoop to it; since like criminals it must perforce 
hide its secret from those it holds dearest, dreading the giief of a family, 
the scorn of fricncls, the criminal code of a country; a race accursed, 
persecuted like Israel, and finally, like Israel, under a mass opprobrium 
of undeserved abhorrence, taking on mass characteristics, the 
physiognomy of a nation; all with certain cliaiacteristic features, 
physical features that arc often repulsive, that sometimes arc beautiful, 
all with a wxinian’s loving, breakable heart, but with a w'oman’s 
suspicions, her wilful, coquettish, talc-bearing nature^ a woman's 
knack for being clever at everything, a woman’s incapacity to do any- 
thing supremely well; Cut off from family life, where they can never be 
quite open, from national hf% where they wcfiild be regarded as un- 
disclosed criminals, cut off even from their fellows, in whom they 
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inspire the chagrin of discovering in their own bosoms the warning 
that the thing that they believe to be a natural love is a sickly madness - 
as well as that womanliness which offends them ; yet for all that, loving 
hearts, cut off from friendship because when a simple friendliness is all 
they feel, their friends may suspect an intention of something other 
than friendship and, if they should own to feeling something else, 
would not understand it; now the object of a blind incomprehension 
which can only love them by not understanding them, now of an 
aversion which condemns them for wliat is purest in them, now of a 
curiosity which wants to account for them and sees them all askew, 
working out a barrack-room broadmindedness towards them which 
even when it supposes itself impartial is still biased and admits a priori 
-like those judges for whom to be a Jew is to be a traitor -that 
homoscx«'')iiL^ ..m easily lead to murder; like Israel, still aspiring 
towards what they arc not, what they never could be, and yet feeling 
for one another, under a show of slander and rivalry, and a contempt of 
the least perverted tor the most perverted like that of the most desemi- 
tisedjew for the little Jew in the slop-shop, a profound solidarity - a 
kind of freemasonry w’hich is wider than that of the ghetto because 
nothmg IS know'ii about it and no bounds can be set to it, and inherently 
more powerful than real freemasonry because it rests on a natural 
conformity, on identity of taste, of need, of theory and practice, so to 
speak, between the man in the cab and the guttersnipe w ho opens the 
cab-door, or sometimes more painfully bctwTcn him and hi" Jaaghtcr’s 
suitor, or agiin w ith bitter irony between him and the doctor to whom 
he goes to be cured of his perversion, or the man of the w'orld who 
blackballs him at the club, or the priest wdio hears his confession, or 
the advocate who cross-examines him in a court or court-martial, 
or the sovereign in wliose name he is prosecuted; endlessly harping 
with persevering (or exasperating) satisfaction on the theme that Cato 
was a homosexual, as Jew^s harp on the theme that Christ was a Jew% 
never understanding that just as there wTre no Jew’s before the death of 
Christ there was no such thing as homosexuality in an epoch when it 
was as customary and befitting to live with " young man as now adays 
it is to keep a ballet-dancer, when Socrates, the most Virtuous man 
there ever was^ cracked jokes about tw^o youths sitting side by side, as 
we might do about a ii^fphcw and niece who make eyes at each other, 
jokes that come quite naturally and which arc clearer evidence of a 
way of society than opinions, which might have been merely personal 
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to him - so that, original as it may be, the sin of homosexuality 
dates its historical origin from wlien, having lost its good name, it 
did not conform; but thenceforward by its resistance to exhortation, 
example, contempt, tlie sentence of the law, giving proof of a disposi- 
tion that other men know to be so strong and so ingrained that they 
arc more repelled by it than by crimes w hich drive a coacli and horses 
through the ten commandments - for a crime can be a momentary 
thing, and theft or murder everyone can understand, but not homo- 
sexuality; tlie reprobate tribe of humankind, yes, but for all that, 
essentially, invisibly, innumerably, a branch of the human family, 
suspected where it docs not exist, flaunting insolent and unpunished 
where it is not recognised, and everywhere, m the streets, in the ranks, 
in the house of God, at the theatre, in the prison, on the throne, 
mutually rending and supporting itself unwilling to recognise itself 
yet recognising itself, and divining a fellow m one w’hom it w ould be 
most loth to admit to itself- still less have others kmuv - it is in fellow- 
ship with; living on terms of household intimacy with those wdio at the 
sight of its offence, should a scandal break out, would turn savage as do 
w'ild animals at the sight of blood, but accustomed, seeing them at 
peace with it in daily life, to play w'ith them like a lion-tainer, to talk 
homosexuality, to provoke their growls (so that nowhere does one 
talk homosexuality so freely as bcf(’)re a homosexual) till that day 
conies, as soon or late it must, wdien it will be torn to pieces like the 
poet to whom every London drawling-room w as open - it and its 
w^orks prosecuted, it not able to find a roof to shelter it,, nor they, a 
theatre to perform them, and after expiation and death seeing its 
statue put up above its grave; compelled to travesty its feelings, to 
alter its words, to put she for lie, to find pretexts in its own eyes for its 
friendships and its angers, more hampered by compliance w^ith the 
inner need, and the imperious command of its vice that it should not 
believe itself a prey to vice, than by the social obligation to keep its 
inclinations out of sight; a race whose pride is set on not being a race, 
or not differing from the rest of the world, lest its desires should seem 
like a sickness and their very fulfilment like an impossibility, itr 
pleasures like 'illusions, its characteristics like blcmishcsi so that the 
first pages, (so I believe) since there have been men and men have 
written, that have been dedicated to it in a spirit of justice towards its 
virtues of soul and mind ~ whith are not disfigured by it, as people say 
- and in a spirit of pity for its innate ill-starrcdncss and its undeserved 
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sufferings, will be those that will make it angriest to hear, and most 
reluctant to read, because if in the depth of almost every Jew there is an 
anti-Semite whom we best flatter when we attribute every kind of fault 
to him but treat him as a Christian, so in the depth of every homo- 
sexual there is an anti-homosexual to whom we cannot offer a greater 
insult than by acknowledging that he has talents, virtues, intellect, 
heart, and in sum, like all human characters, the right to enjoy love in 
the form that nature allows us to conceive of it, though respect for 
truth meanwhile compels us to confess that this form of love is strange, 
and that these men arc not like other men. 


Some of them, taciturn and marvellously handsome, beautiful 
Andromed:.' ^laincd to a sex that vows them to solitude, have eyes 
where the anguish of unattainable Paradise is reflected with a splendour 
to which the women who die for love of them flutter like moths 
killing themselves for love; hateful to those whose love they seek, they 
cannot satisfy the love their beauty aw'akens. And in others again, the 
woman is almost half-declared. Her breasts emerge from them, they 
sei7c every opportunity of fancy dress to show them off, they are as 
fond of dancing and dress and cosmetics as girls are, and at the most 
sedate gatherings break into giggling fits, or start singing. 

I remember seeing at Qucrquevillc a young man, much laughed at 
by his brothers and friends, who used to taKc solitary wa'ks on the 
beach; he had a charming, thoughtful, melancholy face, and long 
black hair, whose raven hue he burnished in secret by dusting a sort of 
blue powder over it. He reddened his lips a little, though he pretended 
their ccslour was natural. He spent hours alone on the beach, w'alking 
or sitting on the rocks, searching the blue horizon with sad eyes, 
nnxioiK and insistent even then, asking himself if this expanse of sea and 
pale blue sky, the same bright sky that looked down on Marathon 
and Salamis, would not show him, borne on the swiftly advancing boat 
and coming to carry him away, that Antinous of whom he dreamed all 
day and every night, sitting at the wnndow of the hohday villa, '.vhere 
the belated passer-by saw liini in the light or the moon,»staring out at 
the night, and quickly moving back when someone noticed him. Still 
too imiocent to suppose that such a desire as his could exist elsewhere 
than in books, never thinking that it coijd have any sore of bearing on 
die scenes of debauchery we associate it with, putting them on the same 
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level as theft or murder, always going back to his rock to look at the 
sky and the sea, and ignoring the port where the seamen ask no better 
than to pick up a wage, ho\\evcr they may earn it But his unacknow- 
ledged desire was plainly to be seen in his aloofness from his friends, 
or m the oddity of his talk and behaviour when he w^as with them. 
Tliey sampled his rouge, laughed at his blue powder and his melan- 
choly, aiid wearing blue trouscis and a sailor’s cap, he went for his 
sad, sohtars walks, consumed bv weariness and self-rcpioach 


[When M de Quercy was] a little boy, when his playmates told 
him about the pleasures of going with a woman, he pressed up against 
them, supposing he only partook in a common wish for the same 
excitements Later on, he felt that the) would not be the same, he felt 
It, but did not say so, nor say so to himself On moonless nights he 
went out of his castle m Poitou and fedlowcd the lane into the road 
that goes to the castle of his eousm, Guy dc Gressac 1 (ere, at the ertws- 
roads, they met, and on the grass bank they renevsed whit had been 
the games of their childhood, and parted from each other without 
having spoken a word, nor ever spoke a word about it diiring the da)- 
time w^hen they met and talked, maintaining rather a sort of enmity 
against each other, but from tune to time meeting again m darkness, 
silently, as if it were an encounter between the ghosts of ihcir childish 
selves. But his cousin who had become Prince de Guermantes took 
mistresses, and was only occasionally rc-assailed by the fantastic 
recollection. And after waiting for hours on the grass bank at the 
crossroad, M. de Quercy often went home heavy-hcaited Then his 
eousm married, and from that time forward he only saw him as a 
laughmg talking man, on rather cool terms with liim, for all that, 
and never felt the ghost’s embrace again 

Meanwhile, I hibert dc Quercy lived on m his castle, lonelier than 
any medieval lady m her bower. When he went to catch the tram at 
the railw^ay static ii, for all that he had never spoken to the man, he 
regretted tha> the quccrncss of the legal code did not allow him to 
make the station-mastqr his bride; infatuated though he w^as about 
noble lineage, perhaps he could have put up with the disparity m 
rank. And when the hcutenai^-coloncl whom^ic had eyed during the 
manoeuvres went oifF to another garnson town, he would have liked 
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to be able to move house. His pleasures consisted of coming down from 
time to time from the tower-room, where he grew as bored as Patient 
Grizel, and, after innumerable faltcrings, going into the kitchen to tell 
the butcher that the last leg of mutton was rather tough, or to coUect 
his letters from the postman. Then he went up into his tower again^pd 
studied his ancestors* pedigrees. One evening, he went so far as to Put a 
drunk man back on the right road; on another occasion, meeting a 
blind man whose shirt was undone, he buttoned it up for him. 

He wxnt to Paris. He was in his twenty-fifth year, extremely 
good-looking and, for a man of fashion, witty, while his peculiar 
tastes had not as yet encompassed his person with that vexed aura which 
later would mark it out. But an Andromeda fettered to a sex he was in 
no way designed tor, his eyes were filled with a nostalgia that made 
women fall I'^ve with him, and while he was a thing of loathing to 
those he was attracted to, he could not wholeheartedly share the 
passions he inspired. He had mistresses. A woman killed herself for 
him. 1 le began to go about with various young men of the aristocracy 
whose tastes were the same as his. 

Who, seeing those elegant young people grouped round a table, 
and knowing them to be loved by women, could suspect that they 
were talking of pleasures incomprehensible to the rest of mankind. 
They hate and pour scorn on others of their race, and never go near 
them. They snobbishly cultivate the society of men who love only 
women, and go nowhere else. But they like to make mcrr\ Wxth one 
or tw'o others as WTll-whitcncd as themselves, and to feel a racial bond. 
Sometimes, wdicn no one else is there, a tribal w^ord or a ntual gesture 
escapes them, launched on an impulse of deliberate mockery, but from 
an unconscious solidarity and a deep-lying pleasure. 

[By Way of Sainte-Beuve, tr. Sylvia Townsend Warner, 

Chatto & Windus) 


★ ★ ★ 


DE CHARLUS AND JUPIEN: BEE AND ORCftiD 

... I had felt it to be more convenient, when I thought that the Duke 
and Duchess were on fhc point of returning, to post myself on the 
staircase . . . [There I had the opportunity of] peering through the 
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shutters of the staircase window at the Duchess’s little tree and at the 
precious plajit, exposed in the courtyard with that insistence with which 
mothers ‘bring out’ their marriageable offspring, and asking myself 
w'hcthcr the unlikely insect would come, by a providential hazard, to 
visit the ofi'ered and neglected pistil. My curiosity emboldening me by 
degrees, I went down to the ground-floor window, which also stood 
open with its shutters ajar. I could hear distinctly, as he got ready to go 
out, Jupieii^ who could not detect me behind my blind, where I stood 
perfectly still until the moment when I drew quickly aside in order not 
to be seen by M. dc Charlus, who, on his way to call upon Mine de 
Villeparisis, was slowly crossing the courtyard, a pursy figure, aged by 
the strong light, his hair visibly grey. Nothing short of an indisposition 
of Mme dc Villeparisis . . . could have made M. dc Charlus pay a call, 
perhaps for the first time in his life, at that hour of the day. For with 
that eccentricity of the Guermantes, who, instead of conforming to the 
ways of society, used to modify them to suit their own personal habits 
(habits not, they thought, social, and deserving m consequence the 
abasement before them of that thing of no value, Society - thus it was 
that Mme de Marsantes had no regular ‘day’, but was at home to her 
friends every morning between ten o’clock and noon), the Baron, 
reserving those hours for reading, hunting for old curiosities and so 
forth, paid calls only between four and six in the afternoon. At si\ o’ 
clock he went to the Jockey Club, or took a stroll in the Bois. A moment 
later, 1 again recoiled, in order not to be seen by Jupicn. It was nearly 
time for liim to start for the office, from which he w'ould return only 
for dinner, and not even then always during the last week, his niece and 
her apprentices having gone to the country to finish a dress there for a 
customer. Then, realising that no one could sec me, I decided not to let 
myself be disturbed again, for fear of missing, should the miracle be 
fated to occur, the arrival, almost beyond the possibility of hope^across 
so many obstacles of distance, of adverse risks, of dangers), of the insect 
sent from so far as ambassador to the virgin who had so long been wait- 
ing for him to appear. I knew that this expectancy was no more passive 
than in the male flower, whose stamens had spontaneously curved so 
that the insect might more easily receive their offering; similarly the 
female flower that stood here, if the insect came, would coquettishly 
arch her styles, and, to be more effectively penetrated by him, would 
imperceptibly advance, like ajhypocritical butmrdent damsel, to meet 
^ The Guermantes’ tailor. 
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him half-way. The laws of the vegetable kingdom are themselves 
governed by other laws, increasingly exalted . . . My reflexions had 
followed a tendency wliich I shall describe in due course, and I had 
already drawn from the visible stratagems of flowers a conclusion that 
bore upon a whole unconscious element of literary work, when I saw 
M. de Charlus coining away from the Marquise, l^crhaps he had learned 
from his elderly relative herself, or merely from a servant, the great 
improvement, or rather her complete recovery from what had been 
nothing more than a slight indisposition. At this moment, when he did 
not suspect that anyone was \\'atching him, his eyelids lowered as a 
screen against the sun, M. de Charlus had relaxed that tensi* n in his face, 
deadened that artificial vitality, wliich the animation of his talk and 
the force of his will kept in evidence there as a rule. Pale as marble, his 
nose stood uiu riiuily, his fine features no longer received from an 
expression deliberately assumed a different meaning which altered the 
beauty of their modelling; nothing more now than a Guennantes, 
he seemed already carved m sttnie, he Palaincdc the Fifteenth, in their 
chapel at Combray. These general features of : whole family took on, 
however, in the face of M. de Charlus a fineness more spiritualised, 
above all more gentle. I regretted for his sake that he should habitually 
adulterate with so many acts of violence, offensive oddities, tale-bear- 
ings, with such harshness, susceptibility and arrogance, that he should 
conceal beneath a false brutality the amenity, kindness \vj j 'h, at the 
moment of his emerging from Mine de Villeparisis’s, I coulel see dis- 
played so ii^iocently upon his face. Blinking his eyes in the sunlight, 
he seemed almost to be smiling, I foimd in his face seen thus in repose 
and, so to speak, in its natural state something so affectionate, so dis- 
armed, that I could not help thinking how' angry M. de Charlus would 
have been could he have known that he was being watched; for what 
was suggested to me by tlic sight of this man who was so insistent, who 
prided himself so upon his virility, to whom all other men seemed 
odiously effeminate, what he made me suddenly think of, so far had he 
momentarily assumed her features, expression, smile, was a woman. 

I was about to change my position again, s». hat he should not catch 
sight of me; I had neither the time nor the need to do so. What did I 
see? Face to fact, in that courtyard where certainly they had never met 
before (M. dc Charlus coming to the Hotel dc Guennantes only in the 
afternoon, during the time when Jiipicn»was at his oflice), the Baron, 
having suddenly opened wide his half-shut eyes, was studying with 
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unusual attention the ex-tailor poised on the threshold of his shop, 
while the latter, fastened suddenly to the ground before M, de Charliis, 
taking root m it like a plant, was contemplating with a look of amaze- 
ment the plump form of the middle-aged Baron. But, more astounding 
still, M. de Charlus’s attitude havmg changed, Jupien’s, as though in 
obedience to the laws of an occult art, at once brought itself into har- 
mony with it. The Baron, who was now seeking to conceal the 
impression that had been made on him, and }ct, in spite of liis affecta- 
tion of indifference, seemed unable to move away w ithout regret, went, 
came, looked vaguely uito the distance in the way which, he felt, 
most enhanced the beauty of his eyes, assumed a complacent, careless, 
fatuous air. Meanwhile Jupicn, shedding at once the humble, honest 
expression which I had always associated with him, had -in perfect 
symmetry wnth the Baron - thrown up his head, given a becoming tilt 
to his body, placed his hand with a grotesque impertinence on his hip, 
stuck out his behind, posed himself with the coquetr) that the orchid 
might have adopted on the providential arrival of the bee I Ind not 
supposed that he could appear so repellent But I was ecjualh unaware 
that he was capable of improvising his part m this soit of dumb 
charade, which (albeit he foimd himself for the first time in the 
presence of M. dc Charlus) seemed to have been long, and carefully 
rehearsed; one docs not arrive spontaneously at that pitch of perfection 
except when one meets m a foreign country a compatriot with whom 
an understanding then grows up of itself, both parties speaking the 
same language, even although they ha\c never seen one another 
before. 

This scene was not, however, positively comic, it was stamped with 
a strangeness, or if you like a naturalness, the bcaut> of which steadily 
increased. M. dc Charlus might indeed assume a detached air, 
indifferently let his eyelids droop, every now and then he raised them, 
and at such moments turned on Jupien an attentive gaze But (doubtless 
because he felt that such a scene could not be prolonged indefinitely 
m this place, whether for reasons which we shall learn later on, or 
possibly from that feeling of the brevity of all things which makes us 
determme thnt every blow must stake home, and renders so moving 
the spectacle of every kind of love), each time that M. dc Charlus 
looked at Jupien, he took care that his glance should be accompamed 
by a spoken word, which made it infinitely* unlike the glances we 
usually direct at a person whom we do or do not know ; he stared at 
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Jupicn with the peculiar fixity of the person who is about to say to us: 
'Excuse niy taking the liberty, but you have a long white thread hang- 
ing down your back/ or else: ‘Surely I can’t be mistaken, you come 
from Zurich too; I’m certain I must have seen you there often in the 
curiosity shop.’ Thus, every other minute, the same question seemed to 
be being intensely put to Jiipien in the stare of M. dc Charlus, like those 
questioning phrases of Jleethovcn indefinitely repeated at regiJar 
intervals, and intended with an exaggerated lavishness of prepara- 
tion - to introduce a new theme, a change of tone, a ‘re-entry’. On 
the other hand, the beauty of the reciprocal glances of M. de Charlus 
and Jupien arose precisely from the fact that they did not, for the 
moment at least, seem to be intended to lead to anything further. This 
beauty, it was the first time that I had seen the Baron and Jupien display 
it. In the eyes of both of them, it was the sky not of Zurich but of 
scune Oriental city, the name of which I had not yet divined, that I 
saw reflected. Whatever the point might be that held M. dc Charlus 
and the ex-tailor thus arrested, their pact seemed concluded and these 
superfluous glances to be but ritual preliminaries, like the parties that 
people give before a marriage which has bccii definitely ‘arranged’. 
Nearer still to nature -and the multiplicity of these analogies is itself 
all the more natural in that the same man, if we examine him for a 
few minutes, appears in turn as a man, a man-bird or man-insect, and 
so forth - one would have called them a pair of birds, the male and the 
female, the male seeking to make advances, *lie female - j”picn-no 
longer giviyg any sign of i espouse to these overtures, but regarding 
her new friend witliout surprise, with an inattentive fixity of gaze, 
which she doubtless felt to be more disturbing and the only effective 
method, once the male had taken the first steps, and had fallen back 
upon preening his feathers. At length Jupieifs indiftcrence seemed to 
suffice *hiin no longer; from this certainty of having conquered, to 
making himself be pursued and desired was but the next stage, and 
Jupien, deciding to go ofi' to his work, passed through the carriage gate. 
It was only, however, after turning his head two or three times that he 
escaped into the street towards which the Baron, trembling le^.t he 
should lose the trail (boldly humming a tun not forgStting to fling 
a ‘Good day’ to the porter, 'vho, half-tipsy himself and engaged in 
treating a few friends in his back kitchen, did not even hear him), 
hurried briskly to overtake him. At tlfc same instant, just as M. de 
Charlus disappeared through the gate humming like a great bumblc- 
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bee, another, a real bee this time, came into the courtyaicl For all I 
knew this might be the one so long awaited by the orchid, which was 
commit to bring it that raic pollen without wdiich it must die a virgin. 
But I was distracted from following the gyrations of the insect for, a 
few minutes later, engaging my attention afresh, Jupien (perhaps to 
pick up a parcel which he did take away VMth him iiltimatclv and so, 
prcsumabl), in the emotion aroused by the apparition of M ds 
Charlus, had forgotten, perhaps simply for i nioie natural reason) 
returned, followed b) the Baron The latter, deciding to cut sliort the 
preliininaries, asked the tailor for a light, but at once observed ‘I ask 
)Ou for a light, but I hnd that I ha\c left mv cigars at home ’ The laws 
of hospitalit) prevailed over those of coquetry ‘Conic inside, vou shall 
have ever) thing vou requiie,’ said the tailor, on w hose fc iturcs disdain 
now gave place tojos . Ihe door of the shop closed behind tlum and I 
could hear no more. I had lost sight of the bcc I did not know w hethci 
he was the insect that the orchid needed, but 1 hul no longci anv 
dembt, in the case of an cxticmcK rare insect and a ciptive dowci, 
of the miraculous possibilit) of their conjunction when M de C Inilus 
(this is sinipl) a comparison of prov idcntial ha/arvls, \v li Uc \ cr tlK\ ma^ 
be, without the slightest scientific claim to establish aid ition between 
certain botamcal laws and what is sometimes, most incprK, termed 
homoscxualitv), who for years past had never come to the hou^e except 
at hours when Jupicn -was not there, b) the mere accident cT Mmc de 
ViUepansis's illness had encountered the tailor, and with him the gotnl 
fortune reserved for men of the type of tlu Baron b> one of those 
fellow -crcatuies who may indeed be, as we shall set, infinitely voiingcr 
than Jupien and better looking, the man predestined to exist lo older 
that they mav^ have their share of sensual plcasuic on this earth, the 
man who cares only for elderly gentlemen 

All that I have just said, however, I was not to understand until 
several minutes had elapsed, so much is reality encumbered by those 
properties of invisibility until a chance occurrence has eh vested it of 
them Anyhow, for the moment I was greatly anno)cd at not being 
able to hear any more of the conversation between the ox-tailor and 
the Baron. I then bethought myself of tlic vacant shop, separated from 
Jupicn’s only by a partition that was extremely slender . . . 

When I was inside die shop, takuig care not to let any plank m the 
floor make the slightest creak, as I found that th5 least sound in Jupicn’s 
shop could be heard from the other, I thought to myself how rash 
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Jupien and M. dc Cliarlus had been, and how wonderfully fortune 
had favoured tlieni. I did not dare move. The Guermantes groom, taking 
advantage no dcnibt of hi:> master’s absence, had, as it happened, trans- 
ferred to tlie shop in whicli I now stood a ladder wliich hitherto had 
been kept in the coacli-housc, and if 1 had climbed this I could have 
opened the ventilator above and heard as well as if I had been in 
Jiipien’s shop itself. But I was afraid of making a noise. Besides, it was 
unnecessary. I had not even cause to regret my not having arrived in 
the shop until several minutes had elapsed. For from what I heard at 
first in Jupicii’s shop, which was only a series of inarticulate sounds, I 
imagine that few words had been exchanged. It is true that these sounds 
were so violent that, it one set had not always been taken up an octave 
higher by a parallel plaint, 1 might have thought that one person was 
strangling auorher within a few feet of me, and that subsequently the 
murderer and his resuscitated victim were taking a bath to wash away 
tlie traces of the crime. 1 concluded from this later on that there is 
another thing as vociferous as pain, namely pleasure, especially when 
there is added to it - failing the fear of an eventual parturition, which 
could not be present in this case, despite the haidly convincing example 
in the Golden Lc^icnd-an immediate afterthought of cleanliness. 
Finally, after about half an hour (during which time I had climbed on 
tip-toe on my laddei so as to peep through the ventilator wliich I did 
not open), a conversation began. 


ITom the beginning of this scene a revolution, in my unsealed eyes, 
had occurred in M. dc Charlus, as complete, as immediate as if he had 
been touched by a magician’s wand. Until then, because I had not 
understood, I had not seen. The vice (we use the word for convenience 
only), the vice of each of us accompanies him through life after the 
manner of the familiar genius who was invisible to men so long as they 
were unaware of his presence . . . Our goodness, our meanness, our 
name, our social relations do not disclose th'nnsclvcs to the eye, we 
carry them hidden within us. Even Ulysses ciitl lu't at once recognize 
Athena. But the gods arc immediately perceptible to one another, as 
quickly hke to like, an4l so too had M. dc Charlus been to Jupien. 
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. . . Like so many creatures of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
like the plant winch would produce vanilla but, because in its structure 
the male organ is dmded by a partition from the female, remains 
sterile unless the humming-birds or certain tiny bees convey the pollen 
from one to the other, or man fertilises them by artificial means, M. 
de Charlus (and here the word fertilise must be understood m a moral 
sense, since m the physical sense the union of male with male is and 
must be sterile, but it is no small matter that a person may encounter 
the sole pleasure w hich he is capable of enjoying, and that every 
‘creature here below’ can impart to some other ‘his music, or his 
fragrance or his flame*), M. de Charlus was one of those men who may 
be called exceptional, because however many tlicy may be, tlic 
satisfaction, so easy m others, of their sexual reejuuements depends 
upon the coincidence of too many conditions, and of conditions too 
difficult to ensure. For men like M de Charlus (leasing out of 
account the compromises which will appear m the course of this story 
and which the reader may alicady have foreseen, enforced by the 
need of pleasure which resigns itself to partial acceptations), mutinl 
love, apart from the difficulties, so great as to be almost insunncnint- 
able, which it meets m the ordinary man, adds to these othcis svi 
exceptional that what is always extremely rare for cscryonc becomes 
m their ease well nigh impossible, and, if there should befall them an 
encounter which is really fortunate, or which nature makes appear so 
to them, their good fortune, far more than that of the normal lover, 
has about It something extraordinary, selective, profoundl) nccessars . 


However, I greatly exaggerated at the time, on the strength of this 
first revelation, the elective character of so carefully sclcc ted a combina- 
tion . . . Admittedly, every man of the kind of M de Chailus is an 
extraordinary creature since, if he docs not make ccmccssions to 
the possibihties of life, he seeks out essentially the love of a man of the 
other race, that is to say a man who is a leaver of women (and iiuapabJc 
consequently t>f loving him), m contradiction of what 1 had imagined 
m the courtyard, where I had seen Jupicn turning towards M. de 
Charlus like the orchid inaking overtures to the bee, those exceptional 
creatures whom we tommiscr%tc arc a vast cros^d, as we shall see in the 
course of this work, for a reason which will be disclosed only at the end 
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of it, and coinniiscratc themselves for being too many rather than too 
few. For the two angels who were posted at the gates of Sodom to learn 
whether its inhabitants (according to Genesis) liad indeed done all the 
things the report of which had ascended to the Eternal Throne must 
have been, and of this one can only be glad, exceedingly ill chosen by 
the Lord, Who ought not to have entrusted the task to any but a 
Sodomite. Such a one the excuses: ‘Father of six children -I keep two 
mistresses,* and soforth could never have persuaded benevolently to lower 
his flaming sword and to mitigate the punishment; he would have 
answered: ‘Yes, and your wife lives in a torment of jealousy. But even 
when these women have not been chosen by you from Gomorrah, 
you spend your nights with a watcher of flocks upon Hehion.* And he 
would at once have made him retrace his steps to the city which the rain 
of fire and brimstone was to destroy. On the contrary, they allowed to 
escape all the shame-faced ^sodomites, even if these, on catching sight of 
a boy, turned their heads, like Lot’s wife, though without being on that 
account changed like her into pillars of salt. With the result that they 
engendered a numerous posterity with whom this gesture has continued 
to be habitual, like that of the dissolute wonic.* who, while apparently 
studying a row of shoes displayed in a shop window, turn their lieads 
to keep track of a passing student. These descendants of the Sodomites, 
so numerous that we may apply to them that other verse of Genesis: 
‘If a man can number the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be 
numbered,* have established themselves throi’ghout the cu^’^'e world; 
they have had access to every profession and pass so easily iiitv the most 
exclusive ctnbs that, whenever a Sodomite foils to secure election, the 
black balls are, for the most part, cast by other Sodomites, who arc 
anxious to penalise sodomy, having inherited the falsehood that 
enabled their ancestors to escape from the accursed city. It is possible 
that they may return there one day. Certainly they form in every land 
an Oriental colony, cultured, musical, malicious, which has certain 
charming qualities and intolerable defects. We shall study them with 
greater thoroughness in th<' course of the followmg p^igcs; but I have 
thought it as well to utter here a provisional warning against the 
lamentable error of proposing (just as pc pie have •encouraged a 
Zionist movement) to create a Sodomist movement and to rebuild 
Sodom. For, no sooner had they arrived there than the Sodomites 
would leave the townlo as not to havefhe appearance of belonging to 
it, would take wives, keep mistresses in other cities where they would 
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find, incidentally, every diversion that appealed to them. They would 
repair to Sodom only on days of supreme necessity, w^lieii their own 
town was empty, at those seasons when hunger drives the wolf from 
the woods; in other words, everything would go on very much as it 
does today in London, Berlin, Rome, Petrograd or Paris. 

Anyhow, on the day in question, before paying my call on the 
Duchess, I did not look so far ahead, and I was distressed to find tliat I 
had, by ntv engrossment in the Jupien-Charlus conjunction, missed 
perhaps an opportunity of w itncssing the fertilisation of the blossom 
by the bee. 

{Cities of the Plain, Vol. 7 of Rentcftihratue of Tliitn^s Pa^t, tr. 

C. K. Scott MoncriefF) 

2. AV THE r SITED STATES 

WALT WHITMAN (tSiq- 92) 111 the summer of 1S70 certain 

mysterious entries appeared m Whitmaifs notebooks; ‘It is 
IMPFRATIVL that I obviate and remove myself (and my orbit) 
at all hazards from this incessant enormous and n ril uba'ijon’ read 
one, while another decided ‘TO (^IVE UP ABSOLUTLLY 
for oood, from this present hour, this ihViuiSH, bLUC ‘TUATINfi, 
useless undignified pursuit oj 164 -too Icfu^, {much too lonfj perse- 
vered in ~ so hiuiiiliatiiig - It must come at last Ik had better come 
now- ( 7 / cannot possibly be a success) rri thiri irom /ms hour 
BL NO FALTiuiNc;, NO CLTCiNG - at all hcjiaforth, (NOT ONCT , 
under any circumstances) - avoid seeing her, or mevtinyi her, or any tall: 
or explanations - or any mu ting wiiatlvlr, ikom this hour 
FORTH, FOR Lin:/ 

Wlio or what was 164? One critic lias referred it to a nuniher 
on a phrenological chart, where it stood for I lope, personified 
by a woman. Sonic have thought that an actual woman was 
involved. But a long-time friend of the poet declared many years 
later, ‘I ncvcrjoiew a case of Walt’s being bothered by a woman’. 
It seems more likely that the code derived from a children’s 
game, in wlrich the letters of the alpliabet are numbered, that 16 
stood for P, and 4 for D; aijd that it was Peter Doyle, the same 
friend, who was referred to under the disguise of a feminine 
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pronoiui. Whitman did not in fact break off his fricndsliip with 
Doyle, because a few days later he found that Ihs strong feelings 
were reciprocated: ‘ - I never dreamed tliat you made so much of 
Jiaving me with you, nor that you could feel so downcast at 
losing me. I foolishly thought that it was all on the other side/ 
(See G. W. Allen, The Solitary Sin^cry Macmillan, pp. 421-4.) 
This is not to suggest a physical relationship. We knov/ that at 
the time Whitman v/as worried by his ‘adhesive nature’ (he 
contrasted adhesiveness, or manly affection, with heterosexual 
‘amativencss’) and that he wished to ‘depress’ it since he then 
found it ‘in excess’ - ‘All tins diseased, feverish disproportionate 
adhesiveness,' Indeed it was out of the struggle to control his 
emotions tliat mucli of liis best poetry sprang, together with his 
concept o[ love as the solution to tlje evils of society. However, 
to\vards the end of his life, when J. A. Symonds was pressing 
him for the precise meaning of the Calamus Poems he made a 
number of misleading declarations, expressing himself ‘dazed’ 
at the ‘terrible' construction Symonds put on the poems - ‘morbid 
inferences which are disavowed by me and seem damnable’ - 
and announcing that he had had, though imniarricd, no less than 
six children. Yet no child, or ‘fine boy’ of a ‘Southern grandchild’, 
h.is even been discovered. 

The Calamus theme itself developed from the animal nagnet- 
ism of the*‘great companions’ in the 1856 edition o( Leaves oj 
Grass through the increasing preoccupaticni with homocroticism 
in 1857 and the emotional and mtcilectuai crisis of 1858-9, 
which produced twelve ‘Calamus-Leaves’ of a far more personal 
nature* to the forty-five poems printed as Calamus in i860. 

IN PATHS UNTRODDLN 
In paths untrodden. 

In the growth by margins of poiiv .vaters, 

Escaped from the life that exhibits itself. 

From all the standards hitherto publish'd, from the pleasures, 
piofits, coiTformitics, 

Which too long I was olfcring to feed my soul, 
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Clear to me now standards not yet publish’d, clear to me that 
my soul, 

That the soul of the man I speak for rejoices in comrades, 
Here by myself away from the clank of the world, 

Tallying and talk’d to here by tongues aromatic. 

No longer abash’d, (for in this secluded spot I can respond as 
I would not dare elsewhere,) 

Strong upon me the life that docs not exhibit itself, yet 
contains all the rest. 

Resolv’d to sing no songs to-day but those of manly 
attachment. 

Projecting them along that substantial life. 

Bequeathing hence types of athletic love, 

Afternoon this delicious Ninth-month in my foity-first year, 
I proceed for all who arc or have been young men, 

To tell the secret of my nights and days, 

To celebrate the need of comrades. 

FOR YOU O DI.MOCRAC.Y 

Come, I will make the continent indissoluble, 

I will make the most splendid race the sun ever shone upon, 

I will make divine magnetic lands, 

With the love of comrades. 

With the life-long love of comrades. 

I will plant companionship thick as trees along all the rivers of America, 
and along the shores of the great lakes, and all over the prairies, 

I will make inseparable cities with their arms about each other's necks, 
By the love of comrades. 

By the manly love of comrades. 

For you these from me, O Democracy, to serve you ma femme! 

For you, for you I am trilling these songs. 

'Till I5ASL or ALL MLTAPIIYSICS 
And now gentlemen, 

A word I give to remain in yfiur memories and minds, 

As base and finale too for all metaphysics. 
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(So to the students the old professor, 

At the close of his crowded course.) 

Having studied the new and antique, the Greek and Germanic systems, 
Kant having studied and stated, Fichte and SchcUing and Hegel, 
Stated the lore of iMato, and Socrates greater than Plato, 

And greater than Socrates sought and stated, Christ divine having 
studied long, 

I see reminiscent to-day those Greek and Germanic systems, 

See the philosophies all, Cdiristian churches and tenets see. 

Yet underneath Socrates clearly see, and underneath Christ the divine 
1 see, 

The dear love of man for his comrade, the attraction of friend to friend, 
Of the well-married husband and wife, of children and parents, 

Of city foi city and land for land. 


RLC OKDLRS AGl S F 


Rcc<')rdcrs ages hence, 

Come, I w’lll take you down underneath this impassive exterior, I 
will tell you what to say of me, 

Publish my name and hang up my picture as that of the tenderese lover, 

The friend^ the lover’s portrait, of whom his friend his 1 'ver w^as 
fondest. 

Who was not proud of his songs, but of the measureless ocean of love 
within him, and freely pour’d it forth. 

Who often walk’d lonesome w^alks thinking of his dear friends, his 
lovc*rs. 

Who pensive away from one he lov’d often lay sleepless and dissatisfied 
at night. 

Who knew' too w^ell the sick, sick dread lest the one he lov’d might 
secretly be indifferent to him. 

Whose happiest days were far away through fields, in w<>ods, on liilLs, 
he and another wandering hand in hand, they twain apart from 
other men. 

Who oft as he saunter *?! the streets curved w'ith his arm the shoulder of 
his friend, while the arm of his friend rested upon him also. 
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WHEN I HEARD AT THE CLOSE OF DAY 

When I heard at the close of the day how iny name liad been receiv'd 
with plaudits in the capitol, still it was not a happ) ni^ht for me that 
follow'd. 

And else when I carous’d, or when my plans were accomplish'd, still 
I was not happy, 

But the dav when I rose at dawn from the betl of perfect health, 
refresh'd, singmg, inhaling the ripe hreatli of autumn, 

When I saw the full moon in the west grow pale and disappear in the 
morning light. 

When 1 wander’d alone over the beach, and undressing bathed, 
laughing witli the cool waters, and saw the sun rise, 

And when I thought how my dear friend my lover was tm his way 
coming, O then I \s'as happy, 

0 then each breath tasted sweeter, and ail that day m\' fotul nourish'd 
me more, and the beautiful day pass'd well, 

And the next came with equal joy, and with tlie next at evening came 
mv friend. 

And that night while all was still I heard the waters roll slowK con- 
tinually up the shores, 

1 heard the hissing rustic of the liquid and sands as directed to me 
whispering to congratulate me. 

For the one I love most lay sleeping by me under the same cover in the 
cool night, 

In the stillness m the autumn moonheams his face was inchficd toward 
me. 

And his arm lay^ lightly around iny^ breast -- and that night I was happy. 

BLIIOLD THIS SWARTHY rATL 

Behold this sw^arthy face, these gray eyes, 

This beard, the white wool unclipt upon iny neck. 

My browm iiands and the silent manner of me w irhout charm ; 

Yet comes one a Manhattanese and ever at parting kisses me 
lightly\)n the lips with robust love, 

And I on the crossing of the street or on the ship's deck give a kiss 
in return, 

Wc observe that salute of ^ftmcrican comrades land and sea. 

We arc those tw’O natural and nonchalant persons. 
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I SAW IN LOUISIANA A LIVjK-OAK CROWING 
I saw ill Louisiana a live-oak growing, 

All alone stood it and the moss hung down from the branches, 
Without any companion it grew there uttering joyous leaves of dark 
green, 

And its look, rude, unbending, lusty, made me thmk of myself, 

But I wonder’d how it could utter Joyous leaves standing alone there 
without its friend near, for I knew I could not, 

And I broke oft a twig with a certain number of leaves upon it, and 
twined around it a little moss, 

And brought it aw’ay, and I have placed it in sight in my room. 

It is not needed to remind me as of my own dear friends, 

(For J believe lately I think of little else than of them,) 

Yet it remains to me a curious token, it makes me think of manly 
love; 

1 or all that, and tlioiigh the live-oak glistens there in Louisiana 
solitary in a wide flat space. 

Uttering joyous leaves all its life without ? friend a lover near, 

I know very w'cll I could not. 

WE TWO BOYS rOGlTIilK CLINGI.VG 

We two boys together clinging. 

One the other never leaving, 

Up and down the roads going. North and South ^-cuisions 
making, 

Powder fnjoying, elbows stretching, fingers clutching, 

Arm’d and fearless, eating, drinking, sleeping, loving. 

No law' less than ourselves owning, sailing, soldiering, thieving, 
threatening, 

Misers, menials, priests alarming, air breathing, w'atcr drinking, 
on the lurf or the sea-beach dancing, 

Cities WTcnching, ease scoiiiing, statues mocking, feebleness 
chasing, 

Fulfilling our foray. 

HIRE Tlir IRAIIISI I CAVES OI ME 

Here the frailest leaves of me and yet my strongest lasting, 

Here 1 shade and hide niy thoughts, I myself do not expose them, 

And yet they expose me more than all my other poems. 
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A GLIMPSE 

A glimpse through an mtersticc caught, 

Of a crowd of workmen and drivers m a bar-room around the stove 
late of a winter night, and I unremark’d seated m a corner, 

Of a youth who loves me and whom I love, silently approaching and 
seating himself near, that he may hold me by the hand, 

A long wi lie amid the noises of coming and going, of drinking and 
oath and smutty jest. 

There we two, content, happ^ in being together, speaking little, 
perhaps not a w ord 

WHAl THINK YOU I TAKI MY PIN IN HAND 

What think ^ ou I take mv pen in hand to record^ 

The battle-ship, pcrfcct-modcrd, majestic, that I saw pass the offing 
to-day under full saiP 

The splendours of the past day^ or the splendour of the night tint 
envelops me^ 

Or the vaunted glor\ and giowth of the great cit\ spread around me^ 
~ no, 

But merely of two simple men I saw to-day on the pier in the midst of 
the crowd, parting the parting of dcir friends, 

The one to remain hCing cm the other’s neck and passionatcK kiss’d 
him, 

While the one to depart tightly piest the one to rciinin in Jus arms 

O YOl WHOM I OiriN AND SIIINTlY COMF 

O you whom I often and silently come where you arc that I may be 
with you, 

As I w^alk by your side or sit near, or remain m the same room with 
you, 

Little you knovV the subtle electric fire that for ya)ur sake is playing 
within me. 

★ ★ ★ 

ADHLSIVLNI SS 

Intense and loving comradcsjjip, the pcrsonal*and passionate attach- 
ment of man to man - which, hard to define, underlies the lessons and 
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ideals of the profound saviours of every land and age, and which seems 
CO promise, when thoroughly develop'd, cultivated and recognized in 
manners and literature, the most substantial hope and safety of the 
future of these States, will then be fully cxnress’d. 

It is to the development, idcntificatio i, and general prevalence of 
that fervid comradeship, (the adhesive love, at least rivaling the 
amative love hitherto possessing imaginative literature, if not go ing 
beyond it,) that I look, for the counter-balance and offset of our 
materialistic and vulgar American democracy, and for the spiritualiza- 
tion thereof. Many will say it is a dream, and will not follow my 
inferences: but I confidently expect a time when there will be seen, 
running like a half-lnd warp through all the myriad audible and visible 
worldly interesrs of America, threads of manly friendships, fond and 
loving, pure and sweet, strong and hfe-long, carried to degrees hitherto 
unknow n not tad j giving tone to individual character, and making it 
unprccedently emotional, muscular, heroic, and refined, but having the 
deepest relations to general politics. I say democracy infers such loving 
comradeship, as its most ine\ itable twin oi counterpart, without which 
It will be incomplete, m vain, and incapable o'" perpetuating itself. 

[Democratic Vistas) 

★ ★ ★ 

JiiRMAN Ml LViLi 1. ( I <S 1 9 -9 1) The grandeur, complexity and 
sadness of this poct-novclist s vision included a ntt'i il and 
aesthetic appreciation of his fellow men. There are the portraits of 
Pacific savages in (^hkhi and Typee. And there is Jack Chase, ‘Cap- 
tain of the Maintop in the year 1843 in the U.S. Frigate United 
States’, tea whom the great short novel Billy Budd was to be dedi- 
cated, In his introduction to the early sailing story, JVhite Jacket 
(John Lehmann), William Idomer has this to say of Melville s hero: 
‘In a book full of strange persons and happenings, nothing is 
stranger than the portrait ofjack (diase. It is a rhapsodic portrait, 
an effusion tff hero-w’orship and personal devc^tion. A reader of 
the present day must surely not brush asioe the more gushing 
and rhetorical passages devoted to this character as mere Mclvil- 
Ican rantings, even if lliey seem enthusiastic and, in an age where 
mediocrity is so much admired, a trifle embarrassing. If Jack 
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Chase seems like a drcani-liero, that does not mean that there lias 
never been any such person, for others besides Melville remem- 
bered him in the flesh. What seems Inghly probable is that Jack 
Chase was a supreme example of a kind of man sometimes to be 
foimd at sea in the eigliteenth or nineteenth centuries, but now 
extinct. 

. In McIviUe’s “poetry of oceaif’ Jack C'hase is the ideal 
man, sailor, and fathcr-miagc; and as dedicatee he is found 
presiding, years later, over the tremendous legnid of Billy Budd, 
where another form of the manliest beauty falls a sacrifice to the 
appalling maclimerv^ of destiny -and of naval discipline. It was 
Jack Chase who won Melville’s “best love”, and I do not remem- 
ber any evidence that anybody else ever did so. He need not be 
represented as the Bcatiice to Melville’s Dante, or as the only 
begetter of the whole Melvillean legend of the sea, yet he certainly 
seems to have been the captain, not only of the main-top in the 
U.S. frigate United Stak^ in the year 18+3, but of Melville’s soul.’ 

JACK CIIASr 

The first night out of port was a clear, moonlight one, the frigate 
gliding through the \\atcr with all her batteries. 

It w^as my quarter-watch in the top, and there I iCLlincd on the best 
possible terms with my topmates Whatever the other seamen might 
have been, these were a noble set of tars, and wclf worthy an 
introduction to the reader. 

First and foremost w^as Jack Chase, our noble first captain of the top 
He was a Briton, and a true-blue, tall and well-knit, w'lth a clear open 
eye, a fine broad brow', and an abounding nut-brown beard r>Io man 
ever had a better heart or a bolder lie was loved by the seamen, and 
admired by the officers, and even when the captain spoke to him, it 
was with a slight air of respect. Jack was a frank and channing man. 

No one coiih^ be better company m forecastle or saloon; no man 
told such stcfrics, sang such songs, or with greater alacrity sprang to his 
duty. Indeed, there was only one thing wanting about him, and that 
was a finger of his left hand, which finger he had lost at the great battle 
of Navarmo. 

He had a high conceit of his profession as a seaman; and being 
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deeply versed in all things pertaining to a man-of-war, W'^as universally 
regarded as an oracle The niain-top, over which he presided, was a 
sort of oracle of Delphi, to which nian\ pilgrims asccnde*d to have their 
perplexities or diH'crcnecs settled 

I here wms such an .ihounding air of good sense and good feeling 
about the man, that he who could rot lovc him would thereby 
pronountc himself a knave I thanked mv sweet stars that kind fortune 
had placed me near him, though under him, m the frigate, and from 
the outset Jack and I were fast friends 

Wherever >oii mi\ Ik now rolling over the blue billow^s, dear Jack* 
take inv best l(^\c along with sou, and Ciod bless \ou, whcicscr ^ou 
aic * 

Jack w IS a gentleman What though his hand were hard, «o was not 
his heart, too often the tisc with s( f: palms His maiincis were easy 
and flee, none of the hoisteroiisness, so tommon to tars, and he had a 
peahtc, eoiMteous was of saluting \ou, it it were onlv to borrow^ \our 
knife )atk had leiel ill tlie \(rsts of and all the romances of 

Scott He t liked of Kob Ro\, Don [uan, and Rclhaiii, Macbeth and 
UKsses, but, abo\e ill things, w is an ardent idmirer of C'amoens. 
Parts of the I u^iaJ lu eouhl letue m the mignial Where he had 
obtained his woiidciful atcomphshirents is not for me, his humble 
subordinite, to saN 1 nough, that these aecomplishnicnts WTre so 
\arioiis, the 1 inguagcs he could eoincisc m so numerous, that he more 
tli.m furnished an example of tint sasing of Cluiles the Fiftli c who 
spuihs fn c <i ‘^ooil ,is /n t tvitj But ) ick, he was bettci than a 

hundred eoinmon moirils, faek was i whole phalanx, an entire aiim , 
[ack was a thousand strong, jack woulel ha\c done honour to the 
Queen of Lngland’s drawing-room. Jack must lia\e been a b\-blow 
of some liiitish Adiiiiral of the Blue A tiiui spceiiiicn of the island 
rate of tiiglishnieii could not ha\c been picked out of Westminster 
Abbey of a coronation da) . 

Ills whole demeanour was in strong cviiitrast to that of one of the 
captains of the fort-top Hiis man, though a good seaman, turnishcd 
an example of those insiifieriblc Britons, w'he^, while preferring oth^ r 
countries to their own as places ot residence, soil oserflenv with all 
the pompoiisiicss of national and individual \anity combined. When 
I was on board the Anda^iotts' for a long time w as almost the in\ ari- 
ablc exordium to the fore-top captam's^ursoiy remarks It is often 
the custom of mcn-of-w^ar's men, when the) deem anything to be 
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going on wrong aboard ship, to refer to last crime, when of course 
everything was done ditp-shape and Bristol fadtion. And by referring to 
the Andiicious - an expressive name, by the way the fore-top captain 
meant a ship in the English Navy, m which he had had the honour of 
seiving. So continual were his allusions to this craft with the anuable 
name that, at last, the Audaciom was voted a bore by his shipmates. 
And one hot afternoon, during a calm, when the fore-top captain, 
like many others, was standing still and yawning on the spar-deck. 
Jack Chase, his own countryman, (ame up to him, and pointing at his 
open mouth, politely inquired whether that was the wa\ they caught 
flies in Her Britannic Majesty’s ship the AudiUioiis^ After th it, we heard 
no more of the craft. 

Now, the tops of a frigate are quite cosv and spacious They arc 
railed in behind so as to form a kind of balcony, \crv pleasant of a 
tropical night from twenty to thirty loungers mas agree ibK" letline 
there, cushioning themsclycs on old sails and jackets We hid lare 
times in that top We accounted ourselves the best seamen m the shij) 
and from our airv perch litcrall) looked down upon the land-lopeis 
below, sneaking about the deck, among the guns In a hrge degree wc 
nourished that feeling of esprit de lorpb, always pcr\ ading, more or less, 
the various sections of a man-of-war’s crew Wc nnmtop men were 
brothers, one and all^ and wc leaned ourselves to each other with all 
the freedom m the world. 

Nevertheless, I liad not long been a member of this fraternity of 
fine fellows ere I discovered that Jack C base, our captain, jvas like all 
prmic favourites and oracles among men - a little bit of a dictator, not 
pcrcmptonly, or annoyingly so, but amusingly intent on egotistically 
mending our manners and improving our taste, so that we might 
reflect credit upon our tutor. 

He made us all wear our hats at a particular angle, mstructed us in 
the tie of our iicck-handkerchicfs, and protested against oui wearing 
vulgar diingaric trowsers, besides giving us lessons in seamanship, and 
solemnly conjuring us forever to eschew the company of iny sailor 
wc suspected of having served m a whaler. Against all whalers, indeed, 
he cherished the unmitigated detestation of a true man-of-war’s man 
Poor Tubbs can testify to that. 

Tubbs was m the after-guard, a long, lai)k Vineyarder, eternally 
talking of Ime-tubs, NantuCket, sperm-oil, stove boats, and Japan 
Nothing could silence him, and his comparisons were ever invidious. 
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Now, with all his soul, Jack abominated this Tubbs. He said he was 
vulgar, an upstart - Devil take him, he’s been in a whaler. But, like 
many men who have been where you haven’t been, or seen what you 
haven’t seen, Tubbs, on account of his whaling experiences, absolutely 
affected to look down upon Jack, even as Jack did upon him ; and this it 
was that so enraged our noble captain. 

One night, with a peculiar meaning in his eye, he sent me down on 
deck to invite Tubbs up aloft for a chat. Mattered by so marked an 
honour- for we were somewhat fastidious, and did not extend 
invitatiems to everybody - Tubbs quickly mounted the rigging, look- 
ing rather abashed at finding himself in the august presence of the 
assembled quarter-watch of main-top men. Jack’s courteous manner, 
however, very soon relieved his embarrassment; but it was no use to be 
courteous to men in this world. Tubbs belonged to that category. 
No sooner did the bumpkin feel himself at ease than he launched out, 
as usual, into trcincndiMis laudations of whalemen; declaring that 
whalemen alone deserved the name ot sailors. Jack stood it some time; 
but \\’ben 1'ubbs came down upon mcn-of-war. and particularly upon 
main-top men, bis sense of propriety \\as so outraged that he launched 
into Tubbs like a forty-two-poundor. 

‘Why, you limb of Nantucket ! you train-i^l man! you sea-tallow 
strainer! you bobber after carrion! do you pretend to vilify a man-of- 
war? Why, you lean rogue you, a man-of-war is to whalemen as a 
metropolis to shire towns and sequestered hamlets. Here's th. place 
for life and ^^minotion ; here's the place to be gentlemanly and jolly. 
And what did you know, you bumpkin! before you cam^ on board 
this Andrew Miller? What knew you of gun-deck, or orlop, mustering 
round the capstan, beating to tpiarters, and piping to dinner? Did you 
ever roll to (jroi; on board your greasy ballyhoo ot bla/es? Did you ever 
winter at Mahon? I'^id you ever 'lush unJ cutry'? Why, what arc even a 
merchant seaman’s sorry yarns of voyages to China after tea-caddies, 
and voyages to the West Indies after sugar puncheons, and voyages to 
the Shctlaiids after sealskins - what arc even these yarns, you Tubbs 
you! to high life in a man-of-war? Why, you dead-eye! I have sail' d 
with lords and marquises for captains ; and the King of the Ywo Sicilies 
has passed me, as I here stood up at my gun. Bah! you arc full of the 
fore-peak and the forcc»'^tlc; you arc only familiar with Burtons and 
Billy-tackics; your ambition never niounf^d above pig-killing! which, 
ill my poor opinion, is the proper phrase for whaling! Topmates! 
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has not this Tubbs here been a misuser of good deal planks, and a vile 
desecrator of the thrice holy sea? turning his ship, iny hearties! into a 
fat-kettle, and the ocean into a wliale-pen? 13eg<^ne, you graceless, 
godless knave! pitch him over the top there, White Jacket!’ 

But there was no necessity for iny exertion'^. Poor Tubbs, 
astounded at these fulniinations, was already rapidly descending by 
the rigging. 

This outburst on the part of iny noble friend, Jack, made me 
shake all over, spite of iny padded siirtoiit; and caused me to offer up 
devout thanksgiving that in no evil hour had I divulged tlic fact of 
having myself served in a whaler; for having previously marked the 
prevailing prejudice of man-of-war’s men to that much-maligned class 
of mariners, I had wisely held my peace concerning stove boats on the 
coast of Japan. 

[IVlntc hiihet) 

★ ★ ★ 

Billy Budd was the last thing that IVlclville \v lotc; it came after the 
long years of silence in the Customs I louse and prc‘ccded its 
author’s death by only a few months. Whatever its symbolic or 
allegorical significance, about wdiich there has been imicli argu- 
ment, it is in one svmsc a triangle sitiution of male love: ‘Baby’ 
Billy, the upriglit barbarian, whose only but fatal fault is a slight 
stutter, evokes tlic emotions of the two men who cmii understand 
his beauty and innocence - the evil Claggart, w'h#)m lie acci- 
dentally kills wJicn falsely accused, and the noble C'aptam 
‘Starry’ Vcrc who both loves and kills him. Cdaggart's is love in 
reverse, soured to ‘pale ire, envy and despair’; Vere's is love 
tempered by duty and made (perhaps in a repressed or sub- 
limating way} morally Olympian. Yet ‘the austere devotee of 
military' duty, letting himself melt back into what remains 
primeval in our formalised humanity, may in the end have 
caught Billy tu his heart, even as Abraham may liavc caught 
young Isaac on the brink of resolutely offering him up in 
obedience to the exacting behest’. 

THE I^ANDSOME SAILOR 

If in some cases a bit of a nautical Murat in setting forth his person 
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ashore, the Handsome Sailor of the period in question evinced nothing 
of the dandified liilly-bc-Damn, an amusing character all but extinct 
now, but occasionally to be encountered, and in a form yet more 
amusing than the original, at the tiller of the boats cm the tempestuous 
Eric Canal or, more likely, vapouring in the groggerics along the tow- 
path. Invariably a proficient in his perilous calling, he was also more or 
less of a mighty boxer or wrestler. I Ic was strength and beauty. Talcs 
of his prowess were recited. Ashore he was the cliainpion, afloat the 
spokesman; on every suitable occasion always foremost. Close-reefing 
topsails ill a gale, there he was, astride the weather yard-arm-end, foot 
in ‘stirrup’, both hands tugging at the ‘car-ring’ as at a bridle, in very 
much the attitude of young Alexander curbing the fiery Bucephalus. 
A superb figure, tossed up as by the horns of Taurus against the 
thunderous sky, cheerily ballooning to the strenuous file along the 
spar. 

The moral nature was seldom out of keeping with the physical make. 
Indeed, except as toned by the former, the comeliness and power, 
always attractive in masculine conjunction, hardly could have drawn 
the sort of homage the Handsome Sailor iii some examples received 
from his less gifted associates. 

Such a cynosure, at least in aspect, and something such too in nature, 
though with important variations made apparent as the story proceeds, 
was welkin-eyed Billy Budd~or Baby Biidd, as more familiarly, 
under circumstances hereafter to be given, he at last came to be v : ’led - 
aged twenty-gne, a forctopman ol the fleet toward the close of the last 
decade of the eighteenth century. 

[Billy Bihld) 


billy’s nobility 

He was young; and despite his all but tully dc^'clopcd frame, in aspect 
looked even younger than he really was. Tins was owing to a lingering 
adolescent cxj^rcssion in the as yet smooth face, all but feminine in 
purity of natural complexion, but where, thanks to his sea-going, the 
lily was quite suppressed, and the rc^sc had soiu'' ado visibly to flush 
through the tan . . . 

As the Ilandsontc Sailor Billy Budd’s position aboard the seventy- 
four was something aiulogoas to that of a rustic beauty transplanted 
from the provinces and brought into competition with the high-bom 
dames of the court* But this change of circumstances he scarce noted. 
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As little did he obsen^e that something about him provoked an 
ambiguous smile in one or two harder faces among the bluc-jackcts. 
Nor less unaware was he of the peculiar favourable effect his person 
and demeanour had upon the more intelligent gentlemen of the 
quarter-deck. Nor could this well have been otherwise. Cast in a mould 
peculiar to the finest physical examples of those Englishmen in whom 
the Saxon strain would seem not at all to partake of any Norman or 
other admixture, he showed in face that humane lo(>k of reposeful 
good-nature which the Greek sculptor in some instances gave to his 
heroic strong man, Hercules. But tliis again was subtly modified by 
another and pervasive quality. The car, small and shapely, the arch of 
the foot, the curve in mouth and nostril, even the indurated hand 
dyed to the orange-tawny of the toucan’s bill, a hand telling of the 
halyards and tar-buckets; but, above all, something in the mobile 
expression, and cver\' chance attitude and movement, something 
suggestive of a mother eminently favoured by Love and the Ciraccs ; 
all this strangely indicated a lineage in direct contradiction to his lot. 
The mystcriousness here, became less mysterious through a matter of 
fact elicited when Bdly at the capstan was being formally mustered 
into the service. Asked by the officer, a small, brisk little gentleman as 
it chanced, among other questions, his place of birtli, he replied, 
‘Please, sir, I don’t know.’ 

‘Don’t you know where you were born? Who was your father?’ 

‘God knows, sir.’ 

Struck by the straightforward simplicity of these repljys, the officer 
next asked, ‘Do you know anything about your beginning?’ 

‘No, sir. But I have heard that f was found in a pretty silk-lined 
basket hanging one morning from the knocker of a good man’s door in 
Bristol.* 

"Founds say you? Well,’ throwing back his head, and loolting up 
and down the new recruit ~ ‘well, it turns out to have been a pretty 
good find. Hope they’ll find some more hke you, my man; the fleet 
sadly needs them.’ 

Yes, Billy Budd was a foundling, a presumable by-blow, and, 
evidently, no ignoble one. Noble descent was as evident in him as in a 
blood horse. 

For the rest, with little or no sharpness of faculty or any trace of the 
wisdom of the serpent, nor yet quite a dove, he possessed a certain 
degree of intelligence along with the unconventional rectitude of a 
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sound human creature - one to whom not yet has been proffered the 
questionable apple of knowledge. He was illiterate; he could not read, 
but he could sing, and like the illiterate nightingale was sometimes the 
composer of his own song. 

Of self-consciousness he seemed to have little or none, or about as 
much as we may reasonably impute to a dog of St. Bernard’s breed. 

Habitually being with the elements and knowing little more of the 
land than as a beach, or, rather, that portion of the terraqueous globe 
providentially set apart for dance-houses, doxies and tapsters, in short, 
what sailors call a ‘fiddlers’ green, his simple nature remained 
unsophisticated by those moral obliquities which arc not in every case 
incomparable with that manufacturable thing known as respecta- 
bility. But arc sailor frequenters of fiddlers’ greens without vices? No; 
but less oftra dinn with landsmen do their vices, so-called, partake of 
crookedness of heart, seeming less to proceed from viciousness than 
exuberance of vitality after long restraint, frank manifestations in 
accordance with natural law. By his original constitution, aided by the 
co-operating infliKiices of his lot, Billy in many respects was little 
more than a sort of upright barbarian, much such perhaps as Adam 
presumably might have been ere the urbane Serpent wriggled liimself 
into his company. 

{Ibid.) 

CLACGART 

Claggart w^s a man of about fivc-and-thirty, somewhat spaie and tall, 
yet of no ill figure upon the whole. I lis hand was too small and shapely 
to have been accustomed to hard toil. The face was a notable one; the 
features, all except the chin, cleanly cut as those on a Greek medallion; 
yet the chin, beardless as Tecumseh’s, had something of the strange 
protuberant heaviness in its make that recalled the prints of the Rev. 
Dr. Titus Oates ... It served Claggart in his office that his eye could 
cast a tutoring glance. His brow was of the sort phrenologically 
associated with more than average intellect; silken jet curls, partly 
clustering over it, making a foil to the pallor below, a j)allor tinged 
with a faint shade of amber akin to the hue time-tinted marbles of 
old. 

This complexion singularly contrasting with the red or deeply 
bronzed visages of the sailors, and in <part the result of his official 
seclusion from the sunlight, though it was not exactly displeasing, 
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nevertheless seemed to hint of something defective or abnormal in the 
constitution and blood. But his general aspect and maimer were so 
suggestive of an education and career incongruous with liis naval 
function, that when not actively engaged in it he looked like a man of 
high quality, social and moral, who for reasons of his own was keeping 
incognito. 

{Ibid,) 

HIS ATTITUDE 

That Claggart’s figure was not amiss, and his face, save the chin, well 
moulded, has already been said. Of these favourable points he seemed 
not insensible, for he was not only neat but careful in his dress. But the 
form of Billy Budd was heroic; and if his face was without tlic intellec- 
tual look of the pallid Claggart's, not the less was it lit, like his, from 
within, though from a different source. The bonfire in his heart nude 
luminous the rose-tan in his check. 

In view of the marked contrast bets^’cen the persons of the twain, it 
is more than probable that when the mastcr-at-arms in the scene last 
given applied to the sailor the proverb ^ Handsome is ai> handsome docs\ 
he there let escape an ironic inkling, not caught by tlic young sailors 
who heard it, as to what it was that had first moved him against Billy, 
namely, his significant personal beauty. 

Now envy and antipathy, passions irreconcilable in reason, neverthe- 
less in fact may spring conjoined like Chang and tng in one birth. Is 
envy then such a monster? Well, though many an arraigned mortal 
has in hopes of mitigated penalty pleaded guilty to horrible actions, 
did ever anybody seriously confess to envy? Something there is in it 
universally felt to be more shameful tlian even felonious crime. And 
not only docs everybody disown it, but the better sort arc inclined to 
incredulity when it is in earnest imputed to an intelligent mail. But 
since its lodgment is in the heart, not the brain, no degree of intellect 
supplies a guarantee against it. But Claggart’s was no vulgar form of 
the passion. Nor, as directed toward Billy Budd, did it partake of that 
streak of apprehensive jealousy that marred Saul’s visage pcrturbcdly 
brooding on*the comely young David. Claggart’s envy struck deeper. 
If askance he eyed the good looks, cheery health, and frank enjoyment 
of young life in Billy Budd, it was because these liappcncd to go along 
with a nature that, as Clagga*t magnetically felt, had in its simpheity 
never willed malice, or experienced the reactionary bite of that serpent. 
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To him, the spirit lodged within Billy and looking out from his welkin 
eyes as from windows, that ineffability which made the dimple in his 
dyed cheek, suppled his joints, and danced in his yellow curls, made him 
pre-eminently the Handsome Sailor. One person excepted, the master- 
at-arms was perhaps the only man in the ship intellectually capable of 
adequately appreciating the moral phenomenon presented in Billy 
Budd, and the insight but intensified his passion, which assuming 
various secret forms within him, at times assumed that of cynic disdain 
~ disdain of innocence. To be nothing more than iimocent! Yet in an 
aesthetic way he saw the charm of it, the courageous free-and-easy 
temper of it, and fain would have shared it, but he despaued of it. 

(Ibid,) 

1‘ALE IRE, ENVY AND DESPAIR 

. . . When Claggart’s unobserved glance happened to light on belted 
Billy rolling along the upper gun-deck in the leisure of the second dog- 
watch, exchanging passing broadsides of fun with other young 
pronienaders in the crowd, that glance \^'Ollld follow the cheerful 
sea-Hyperion with a settled meditative and melancholy expression, 
his eyes strangely suffused with incipient feverish tears. Then would 
Claggart look like the man of sorrows. Yes, and sometimes the melan- 
choly expression would have in it a touch of soft yearning, as if Clag- 
gart could even have loved Billy but for fate and ban. But tins was an 
evanescence, and quickly repented of, as it were, by an inn utigable 
look, pinclijfig and shrivelling the visage into the momentary sem- 
blance of a wrinkled walnut. But sometimes catcliing sigh»- in advance 
of the forctopman coming in his direction, he would, upon their 
nearing, step aside a little to let him pass, dwelling upon Billy for the 
moment with the glittering dental satire of a guise. But upon any 
abrupt Yinforesccn encounter a red light would flash forth from his 
eye, like a spark from an anvil in a dusk smithy. That quick fierce light 
was a strange one, darted Korn orbs which in repose were of a colour 
nearest approaching a deeper violet, the softest of shades. 

Though some of these caprices of the pit could not but be obscr^ ed 
by their object, yet were they beyond the construing of such a nature. 
And the thews of Billy were hardly comparable with that sort of 
spiritual organisation which in some cases instinctively conveys to 
ignorant innocence an admonition of tVe proximity of the malign. 
He thought the mastcr-at-arms acted in a manner rather queer at times. 
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That was all. But the occasional frank air and pleasant word went for 
what they purported to be, the yoimg sailor never having heard as yet 
of the ‘too fair-spoken man.' 

(Ibid.) 

★ ★ ★ 

HENRY I’AVID THOREAU (1817-62): 

What is commonly honoured with the name of Friendship is no very 
profound or powerful instinct . . . Most contemplate only what would 
be the accidental and trifling advantages of Friendship, as that the 
Friend can assist in time of need by liis substance, or Ins influence, or his 
counsel; but he who foresees such advantages m this relation proves 
himself blind to its real advantage, or indeed w^holly mexpenenced in 
the relation itself. Such services are particular and menial ci^mparcd 
with the perpetual and all-embracing service whuh it is. tven the 
utmost good-w ill and harmony and practical kindness are not suflicient 
for Friendship, for Friends do not live m harmony merelv, as some say, 
but m melody. We do not w’lsh for Friends to feed and clothe our 
bodies - neighbours arc kind enough for that but to do the like 
office for our spirits. 

(.4 IWxk cm the Concord and Mcrriwac Rtvcrsi) 

★ ★ ★ 

SHERWOOD ANDERSON (1876-1941) 

From 

HANDS 

. . . The stor)^ of Wing 13iddlcbaum’s hands is worth a book in iLself 
Sympathetically set forth it would tap many strange, beautiful qualities 
in obscure men. It is a job for a poet. In Wmesburg the hands had 
attracted attention merely because of their activity. With them Wing 
Biddlebaum had picked as high as a hundred and forty quarts of straw- 
berries in a day. They became his distinguishing feature, the source of 
his fame. Also tlicy made more grotesque an already gfotesque and 
elusive indi'ffiduality. Wmesburg was proud of the hands of Wing 
Biddlebaum in the same spirit in which it was proud of Banker 
White’s new stone house and Wesley Moyer’s bay stallion, Tony Tip, 
that had won the two-fiftccr^trot at the fall races in Cleveland. 

As for George Willard, he had many times wanted to ask about the 
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hands. At times an almost overwhelming curiosity had taken hold of 
him. He felt that there must be a reason for their strange activity and 
their inclination to keep hidden away and only a growing respect for 
Wing Biddlcbaum kept him from blurting out the questions that 
were often in his mind. 

Once he had been on the point of asking. The two were walking in 
the fields on a summer afternoon and had stopped to sit upon a grassy 
bank. All afternoon Wing Biddlcbaum had talked as one inspired. By 
a fence he had stopped and beating like a giant woodpecker upon the 
top board liad shouted at George Willard, condemning his tendency 
to be too much influenced by the people about him. ‘You re destroy- 
ing yourself,’ he cried. ‘You have the inclination to be alone and to 
dream and you arc afraid of your dreams. You want to be like others in 
town here \ tliem talk and you try to imitate them.’ 

On the grassy bank Wing Biddlebaum had tried again to drive his 
point home. I lis voice became soft and reminiscent, and with a sigh of 
contcntmciu he launched into a long rambling talk, speaking as one 
lost in a dream. 

Out of the dream Wing Biddlcbaum made a picture of George 
Willard. In the picture men lived again in a kind of pastoral golden age. 
Across a green open country came clean-limbed young men, some 
afoot, some mounted upon horses. In crowds the young men came to 
gather about the feet of an old man who sat beneath a tr'^'* in a tiny 
garden and who talked to them. 

Wing Bjddlcbaum became wholly inspired. For once he forgot 
the hands. Slowdy they stole forth and lay upon George Willard’s 
shoulders. Something new and bohl came into the voice that talked. 
‘You must try to forget all you have learned,’ said the old man. ‘You 
must begin to dream. From this time on you must shut your cars to 
the roaring of the voices.’ 

Pausing in his speech, Wing Biddlcbaum looked long and earnestly 
at George Willard. I lis eyes glowed. Again he raised his liands to caress 
the boy and then a look of horror swTpt over his face. 

With a convulsive movement of his b'^dy, Wmg Biddlcbaum 
sprang to liis feet and thrust his hands deep into his trousers pockets. 
Tears came to liis eyes. ‘I must be getting along home. I can talk no 
more witli you,’ he say] nervously. 

Without looking back, the old man kad hurried down the hillside 
and across a meadow, leaving George Willard perplexed and frightened 
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upon the grassy slope. With a shiver of dread the boy arose and went 
along the road toward town. ‘1*11 not ask him about his hands,* he 
thought, touched by the memory of the terror he had seen in the man’s 
eyes. ‘There’s something wrong, but I don’t want to know wliat it is. 
His hands have something to do with his fear of me and of everyone.’ 

And George Willard was right. Let us look briefly into the story of 
the hands, l^erhaps our talking of them will arouse the poet wlio will 
tell the hidden wonder story of the influence for vvhicli the hands were 
but fluttering pemiants of promise. 

In liis youth Wing Biddlebaum had been a school teacher m a town 
in Pennsylvania. He went by the less euphonic name of Adolph 
Myers. As Adolph Myers he was much loved by the boys of his school, 

Adolph Myers w as meant by nature to be a teacher of youth. 1 le 
W'as one of those rare, little-understood men who rule by a powder so 
gentle that it passes as a lovable weakness. In their tccliiig tor the bci^s 
under their charge such men arc not unlike the finer sort of w^omen in 
their love of men. 

And yet that is but crudely stated. It needs the poet there. With 
the boys of his school, Adolpli Myers had walked m the evening tir had 
sat talking until dusk upon the schoolhouse steps in a kuid of dream. 
Here and there wxiit his hands, caressing the shoulders of the hoys, 
playing about the tousled heads. As he talked his voice became soft and 
musical. There was a caress in that also. In a way thi' voice and the 
hands, the stroking of the shoulders and the touching of the hair was a 
part of the schoolmaster’s effort to carry a dream into the yc^nng minds. 
By the caress that was in his fuigcrs he expressed himself. I le was one 
of those men in whom the force tliat creates life is diffused, not 
centralized. Under the caress of Ins hands doubt and disbelief went out 
of the minds of the boys and they began also to dream. 

And then the tragedy. A half-witted boy of the school became 
enamored of the young master. In his bed at night he imagined un- 
speakable things and in the morning went forth to tell hb dreams as 
facts. Strange, hideous accusations fell from his looso-himg lips. 
I’hrough the Pennsylvania town went a shiver. Hidden, shadowy 
doubts that h*ad been in men’s minds concerning Adolph Myers were 
galvanized into beliefs. 

The tragedy did not linger. Trembling lads ^wcrc jerked out of bed 
and questioned. ‘He put his firms about me,’ said one, ‘His fingers 
were always playing in my hair,’ said another. 
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One afternoon a man of the town, Henry Bradford, who kept a 
saloon, came to the schoolhouse door. Calling Adolph Myers into 
the school yard he began to beat him with his fists. As his hard knuckles 
beat down into the frightened face of the schoolmaster, his wrath 
became more and more terrible. Screaming with dismay, the children 
ran here and there like disturbed insects. ‘I’ll teach you to put your 
hands on my boy, you beast,' roared the saloon keeper, who, tired of 
beating the master, had begun to kick him about the yard. 

Adolph Myers was driven from the Pennsylvania town in tlie night. 
Witli lanterns in their hands a dozen men came to the door of the house 
where he lived alone and commanded that he dress and come forth. It 
was raining and one of the men had a rope in his hanas. They had 
intended to hang the schoolmaster, but something in his figure, so 
small, white ond pitiful, touched their hearts and they let him escape. 
As he ran away into the darkness they repented of their weakness and 
ran after him, swearing and throwing sticks and great balls of soft mud 
at the figure that screamed and ran faster and faster into the darkness. 

For twenty year" Adolph Myers had lived alone in Winesburg. He 
was but forty but looked sixty-five. The name of Biddlebaum he got 
from a box of goods seen at a freight station as he hurried through an 
eastern Ohio town. He had an aunt in Winesburg, a black-toothed old 
woman who raised chickens, and with her he lived until she died. He 
had been ill for a year after the experience in Pennsylvania and after 
his recovery worked as a day laborer in the fn^IJs, going tirr’f ^y about 
and striving to conceal his hands. Although he did not underst uid what 
had happeifed he felt that the hands must be to blame. Again and again 
the fathers of the boys had talked of the hands. ‘Keep your hands to 
yourself,’ the saloon keeper had roared, dancing with fury in the 
schoolhouse yard. 

Up®n the verandah of his house by the ravine. Wing Biddlebaum 
continued to w^alk up and down until the sun had disappeared and 
the road beyond the field '' as lost in the grey shadows. Going into his 
house he cut slices of bread and spread honey upon thciii. When the 
rumble of the evening train that took away the express cars loaded 
with the day’s harvest of berries had passed a* 1 restored«the silence of 
the summer night, he went again to walk upon the verandah. In the 
darkness he couid not sec the hands and they became quiet. Although 
he still hungered for the presence of the boy, w'ho was the medium 
through which he expressed his love of man, the hunger became again 
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a part of his loneliness and his waiting. Lighting a lamp, Wing Biddle- 
baum washed the few dishes soiled by his simple meal and, setting up a 
folding cot by the screen door that led to the porch, prepared to undress 
for the night. A few stray white bread crumbs lay on the cleanly 
washed floor by the tabic; putting the lamp upon a low stool he began 
to pick up tile crumbs, carr\'mg them to liis mouth one by one with 
unWievable rapidity. In the dense blotch of light beneath the tabic, 
the kneeling figure looked like a priest engaged ni some service of his 
church. The nervous expressive fingers, flashing in and out of the light, 
might well have been mistaken for the fingers of the devotee going 
swiftly through decade after decade of his rosary. 

(‘Hands’, IViticsbur^, Ohio, Jioni and Liveright) 

★ ★ ★ 

HART CRANE (1899-1932) His American editor describes 
Crane as one who, suftering the curse of sundered parentage, 
sought the tangent release of alcohol and of tender friendships 
with boys who followed the sea. From time to time, to quote a 
favourite phrase from Crane’s letters, the Word became Hesh. 
Amongst the brilliant and powerful lyrics he bear out himself 
before his early suicide, the following represents one of his deepest 
friendships; it took pjacc in the shadow of that Brooklyn Bridge 
which provided the theme for his longest, but not greatest, poem. 

voYAOhs: n 

- And yet tliis great wing of eternity. 

Of nmlcss floods, unfettered Iccwardings, 

Samite sheeted and procesMoned where 
1 Icr undinal vast belly moonward bends, 

Laughing the wTapt inflections of our love; 

Take this Sea, whose diapason knells 
On strolls of silver snowy sentences, 

The sceptred terror of whose sessions rends 
As her demeanors motion well or ill, 

All but the pieties of lovers’ hands. 

And onward, as bells of San Salvador 
Salute the crocus lustres of the start, 

In these pomscttia®incadows of her tides, - 
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Adagios of islands, O my Prodigal, 

Complete the dark confessions her veins spclL 

Mark how her turning shoulders wind the hours, 

And hasten while her penniless rich palms 
Pass superscription of bent foam and wave, - 
Hasten, while they are true, - sleep, death, desire, 

Close round one instant in one floating flower. 

Bind us in time, O seasons clear, and awe. 

O minstrel galleons of Carib fire. 

Bequeath us to no earthly shore imtil 

Is answered m the vortex of our grave 

'1 nc seal’s wide spindrift gaze toward paradise. 

★ ★ ★ 

3. IN GERMANY 

STEFAN GEORGE (1868-1933) Lcss familiar to readers of 
English than his contemporary, Rilke, this reserved, aristocratic, 
but none the less passionate poet deserves to be better known. 
Writing for an intimate circle, to whom he was tlic Master, he 
sought to keep alive the cult of his ideal Mavimin. 

This sixteen-year-old youth did not live long but he cr^ ^tallizcd 
the poet’s#fcehngs once and for all and w^as not only the great 
friendship of George’s life but also the focus of his mission and 
message, already hinted at by the Angel of Dct Tcppicli dcs Lehens 
(1899) and by George’s agreement with his predecessor, Holder- 
lin: ‘The Greeks arc indispensable to us’ - Hellas ew[^ utisrc liehe. 
The deification of Maxiinin is a matter of difficulty to many 
leadeis, for the boy is not only, like Dante’s Beatrice, a symbol 
of the Divine but the Divine itself (See E. K. Bennett, Stefan 
George, Bowes and Bowes.) 

Dcm bist du kind, dem freund. 

Ich sell in dir den Gott 
Dc?i schauemd ich (jfkannt 
Dcm meine aiidacht gilt. 


K 
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*To one you are a cluld, to another a friend. I sec in you the God 
whom I recogmzcd with awe, to whom 1 ow'c lU) devotion. 

To understand tins it is necessary to bear in mmd the emphasis 
that George laid upon the body: 

... of all the utterances of the thousands of ) cats v\}utli arc known 
to us, the Greek idea that the body is God - the bod\ wIhlIi is the 
symbol of tr.ansitorincss - w as b\ far the most creative . . b\ fai the 

boldest and the most worthy of mankind, and surpasses m sublimity 
every other, includuig tlic Christian one * 

These ideas seem close to the advice given b\ tlic 1 aim in the 
extract below. 


BOY AND COD 

when we first met Maximin m our cit), he was still in Ins bo\lioocl 
He came tow'ard us from under a stone arch w irh the unerring ( ertainty 
of a young fencer, and with a look of leadership and power, softened 
by the mobility and vague sadness that centuries of Christian civiliza- 
tion have wTOiight in the faces of the people. In him we recognized the 
representative of sovereign ) outh, such as we had dreamed of, youth in 
that unbroken fullness and purity that can still move mountains and 
W'alk on dry land through the midst of the sea, youth fitted to rcccisc 
our heritage and to conc]ucr new domains. Wc had heard toes much of 
the w^isdom that thinks to solve the fuial enigma, had sa\oured too 
much of the motley in the rush of impressions. The ovcrwdielming 
freight of external possibilities liad added nothing to the content, but 
the shimmering play of light that dulled the senses and slackened 
tensions. What we had need of w^as One who w^as moved by plain and 
simple things and could show^ them to us, as they arc beheld by the eyes 
of the gods. 

. . . Those of our contemporaries who did not see him, those who came 
later, will not unaerstand how such a revelation could come from one 
so young, Pof although the sensitiveness and the prophetic splendour of 
the poems he left - mere fragments of a work m its bcginnmgs - 
surpasses every valid standard known to us, he himself ascribed no 
particular importance to thci^j, and the core df his influence will be 
apparent only from that which may be vouchsafed us to produce 
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through the communion ^ith his spirit. But we know that only sapless 
eras see in youth a preliminary stage and a promise, never the peak and 
perfection, that more in their contours than in their words and deeds, 
lies the lasting power of all the heroes and the mighty and those who in 
the grace of their spring walk the fields of summer for but a brief 
space, who bleed to death at the forest’s verge or sink into dark waters, 
to be transported to heaven and to rule with deathless names over all 
the generations of men. We know that the great expeditions that 
changed the face of our world, were planned by the schoolboy 
Alexander, that the twelve-ycar-old son of Galilee instructed the 
scribes in the capital, that the Lord of the longest world r:ije we know 
of, did not die in his thirties, but as a youth found the eternal symbols 
on his bloomy path, and that he died as a youth. 

. . . Maxiunu ii\vd among us for only a short time. In accordance 
with a covenant that he had made in his early years, he was raised to 
another star before he became less like gods and more hkc men. To the 
colouiful and diverse destiny of a splendid mortal, he preferred the 
calm and quiet reign of the celestials. Even his childhood had been 
filled with seething divinations of the Beyond, and the struggle with 
One Unnamed. To Him he turned as to the only one against whom he 
would measure himself Him he implored for tasks and tests and, in 
his yearning nights pleaded that in rew^ard he might sec the holy face. 
When he had learned that (iod could not reveal Himself in d i^' w^ay, he 
offered I lim this covenant : 1 hen let me behold you in the be ‘ of your 
visible creations ! Give me Lcda, the beloved, give me the great man, 
the Master! And if it is true that here every structure falls, every flame 
is extinguished, every flower fades, let me stand upon your summit 
once and then be snatched away swiftly by your eagle. After these days 
of transport, he passed from a fevered dream to death - so quickly 
that we could only stare at a grave like other graves, and lu t believe 
that it contained him. 

(Quoted in Sfcfm George, Poems, Pantheon Bcv'iks, Inc.) 

ON THE inr AND DEATH 01 lAXIMIl^ 

Yorr eyes were dim with distant dreams, you tended 
No more ^ith care the holy fief and knew 
In every space the breath ofi living ended - 
Now lift your head witli joy has come to you. 
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The cold and dragging year that was your share, 

A vernal tide of dawning wonders bore, 

With bloomy hand> with shimmers m lus hair 
A god appeared and stepped withm your door. 

Unite in gladness, now' no longer darkened 
And flushing for an age \\ hose gold is flow n * 

T he calling of a god you too have hearkened, 

It was a god whose mouth has kissed your own. 

You also were elect - no longer mourn 
For all your days in unfulfillment sheathed . . . 

Praise to your city where a god was born’ 

Praise to your age in which a god has breathed’ 

(/iii/., tr Carol Noith Valhope and Frnst Morwit/) 

My child came home 
The sea-wind tangled in his hair, 

His gait soil locks 

With conquered fears and \ourig desire tor quest 
The salty spray 

Still tans and burns the bloom upon his check 
Fruit swuftly npc 

In savage scent and flame of alien suns. 

His eyes are grave 

With secrets now, that I shall never learn. 

And faintly veiled, 

Smee from a sprmg he came into our frost. 

So wide the bud 

That almost shyly I withdrew' my gaze, 

And I abstained 

From lips that had already chosen lips. 

My arm enclasps 

One who unmoved by me, grew up and bloomed 
To other worlds ~ 

My own and yet, Jiow very far froSn me! 

(Ihid,) 
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So lovely a poem deserves to be read in its original tongue. 

Mein kind kam heiin. 

Ihm wehtdcii seewind noch ini haar. 

Noch wiegt sein tritt 

ik'standne furcht iind jnngc Inst dcr fahrt. 

Voin salzigcn spriihn 

Entflammt noch seiner wangc brauncr schmel/: 

Frucht schncll gcrcift 

In freindcr sonnen wildcin duft und brand. 

Sein blick ist schwer 

>)c1r)u voin gcheimnis das ich niemals weiss 
Und Iciclit umflort 
I )a cr voni lenz in unsern winter traf. 

So often qiioll 

Die knospe aiif dass ich fast schcu sic sah 
Und inir verbot 

Den niund dcr eincn miind ziim kuss schon kor. 

Mein arm iimsclilicsst 

Was unbewegt von nhr zu andrer welt 

Erbliiht und wuchs - 

Mem cigentum und mir uncndlich fern. 

{IhuL, Verlag Helmut Kiipper, Dusscldorf) 

THE DANCER 

Through gardens rocks the cliildren's roundelay. 

Their song the gentle air of evening grooves, 

In pairs they sally, dance in circles swinging. 

And hop in rhythm to the seifs-" 'uc singing, 

How glad, each little hand in hand, they svfay ! 

Bur One there is who marks the beats and moves. 

How^ soft^and lithe his hip^in bending seems, 

With turn and stop his nimble foot beguiles! 
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His hair in darkness sheds a trembling shimmer, 

He IS the lodestar in the midst of glimmer, 

He IS the whole of youth with all its dreams, 

He IS the whole of youth w ith all its smiles. 

{IlmL) 

FNCOMIUM 

You are my lord ’ When on my path you loom 
In many changing shapes and yet familiar 
And beautiful, I bend my neck before you. 

No longer have sou garments, wings or w^eapons, 

You wear but one adornment* in )our Iiair 

The clustered wreath. You touch a fragrant draught 

Of frenzy sw'ays the mind that feels your breath. 

And every fibre quivers from your blow . 

Who called you The Assuager in the past, 

He never fancied that vour slender finger 
Your rosy heel could shatter so complete K 
I Hing m\ body back in patient pain, 

Yes, even when you come vMth \our battalions 
Of beasts that brand a mark with pointed talons 
And tear wuth/angs, extorting sighs and anguish 
Unutterable. As from you is breathed 
The scent of mellow fruit and sappy green, 

From them the fetid odour of the jungle. 

The wet and dust they reek docs not icpcl us* 

No thing that in your circle weaves is foul. 

You cleanse the taint, you heal the gash and banish 
All weeping with the sweetness you exhale. 

In threat or thrall, if only we arc steadfast 
Each day shall have in victory its cmling 
Your service also; homage done again, 

Oblivious smile into the start v blue. 

(Ihid.) 

PIAIOOUl BLTWhlN FAUN AND MAN 

The faun 

You arc but man, and where your wisdom ends 
Our owm begins, you only see the brink 
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When you have suffered for the step beyond. 

When ripe your grain has grown, your cattle thrive, 

The sacTcd trees their oil and wine surrender. 

You think this only comes through ruse of yours. 

The earths that breathe in stolid nights primeval 
Do not decay, if ever they were joined 
They sunder when a link escapes the ring. 

Yonr rule is right for your appointed time. 

Now hasten back ! You have beheld the faun. 

The worst, you do not kjiow, is that your mind 
Which can do mucli, in clouds may be enme^^hed. 

May rend apart the bond with clod and creature - 
Loathing and lust, monotony and flux, 

— 1 dust and ^ight and death and being bom, 

No more will grasp within the course of things. 

Man 

Who tells you so? For this the gods be sponsors 
7 lie hatiti 

Wc never speak of them, but in your folly 
You think they help you; without go-betweens 
They never came to you: you dawn, you die - 
Whose thing you arc in truth, y^a never leam 

Alan 

Soon you will have no space for shameless sport. 

The Faun 

Soon whom you spurn without, you call \\ ithin. 

Man 

You poisonous monster with the crooked niouth. 

Despite your twisted shape, you arc too kindred 
To ours, or else my dart would ike you now. 

The Faun 

rhe bcasteis void of shame, the man of thanks. 

With all contrivances you%icver learn 
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What most you need . . . but we in silence serve. 

This only: slaying us, you slay yourselves. 

Where we have trailed our shag, there spurts the nulk, 
Where we withheld our hooves, there grows no grass. 
Your mind alone at work - and long ago 
Your kind had been destroyed and all it docs. 

Your field would he unsown and dry your brake . . . 
Only by magic. Life is kept awake. 

(Ihtd. An extract only) 


SEASONC 

When on the verge with gentle fall 
Dowti dips the fire-reddened ball. 
Then on the dunes I pause to rest 
That I may sec a cherished guest. 

This time of day is dull at home, 

The flower wilts in salts foam, 

And in, a house so fir away 
With alien woman, none will st.iy. 

With naked limbs, with cloudless eye 
A goldhaircd child now p.isses by, 

It sings and dances as it nears, 

Bchmd the boat it disappears. 

I w'atch It come, I watch it go, 

1 liough never words for it I know, 
And never speech for me it had, 

Tb" brief beholding makes me glad. 

My hearth is good, my roof is tight, 
But bare it is of all delight. 

The rents m every net I sewed, « 

And room and^itchcn are bestowed. 
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So then I sit and wait astrand, 

My temple pulses in my hand: 

What use the day from dawn to dawn 
If now the blondehaired child is gone ! 

[Ibid.) 

★ ★ ★ 

You who arc as pure as flame and slender. 

You shoot from fine strain flowering. 

You like the dawn serene and tender, 

You like a simple, secret spring, 

My fellow through the sunlit meadows, 

T^^rill round me when eve darkeneth, 

Lighting my path among the shadows, 

You cooling wind, you fiery breath. 

You aic my longing and my thinking, 

I breathe you in all air that is, 

I sip you when my lips arc drinking, 

In every fragrance find your kiss. 

You like the dawn serene and tender. 

You like a simple, secret spring. 

You who arc as pure as flame and slender, 

You shoot from fine strain flowering. 

{Hcri(ii(rc ofS]whoIism, tr. C. M. BowTa, Macmillan) 


4. IN GREECE 

CONSTANTINE CAVAFY, or kabAies (1863-1933) was an 
Alexandrian CJrcck who stood apart from the lyrical revolution 
and the experiments with language associated with Palamas, 
Sikelianos and Kazantsakis. He preferred In vry and jewelled re- 
constructions of the Hellenistic world of Alexandria ahd Antioch, 
of Sidon and Kommagene, to which were added accounts of his 
‘lawless’ pleasures anj regrets in the Egypt his day, where 
debauchery fired and tempered his 'vfcirse. Thus the poem about 
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Myrcs shows what it felt like to be the pagan friend of a Christian 
in A.D. 340 while ‘To Remain’ and ‘The Mirror in tiic Hall’ arc 
reminders, the one savage, the otlicr tender, of a sensibility that lit 
a candle whenever a beautiful bov entered his small house. 

1)1 SIR! s 

Like beautiful bodies dead that had not grown old 
And they shut them up, with tears in a splcmlid tomb adorning 
With roses at their heads and jasmine at their feet 
Desires arc like that, desires that have grown eold 
And not been satisfied; never vouchsafed one sweet 
Night tune of pleasure or one gleam of morning 
{Ihc Poems of C. P, tr John Ma\ rogordato, Hogarth) 

IIIL WINDOW'S 

In these dark chambers here what weary da vs 
I spend, W'alk up and down as m a ma/e 
To find the windows Onlv to unclose 
One of these windows will be some iclief 
But sorndiow windows this room hasn't got, 

Or I can't tmd them Perhaps I'd lx ttcr not 
Perhaps the light would be another grief 
What fresh surprises there might be, who kiK^ws^ 

[IlnJ.) 

l VVI N I 

I was not bound. I let myself go complctcl), w'cnt 
To those indulgences, half actual, 

And half were turned about m my own brain, 

Went into the illuminated night, 

And drank strong wines, as when 

The champions of pleasure drink strong wme. 

{Ihid.) 

AT Till CAI^ INTRANCr 

My attention something they said bAide me 
Turned towards the^'cntrancc of the cafc\ 
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And 1 saw the beautiful body which looked 

As if bros himself had made it with his extreme skill — 

Modelling with delight the symmetry of his limbs; 

Lifting up the sculpture of his figure; 

Modelling the face with affection 

And leaving from the touch of his own fingers 

A fechng on the forehead, on the eyes and on the lips. 

(Ibid.) 


IN THE STREET 


His quite attractive face a little pale; 
ills brown eyes as if dazzled; 

Twcnt\''-Ii\c years old, but looks nnne like twenty; 

With something rather artistic in his dress. 

Some coKitir of his tie, and shape ot collar — 

Aimlessly he walks along the street, 

Still as if hypnotised by the lawless pleamrc. 

The verv' lawless pleasure has been his. 

(Ibid,) 


ONE OF THEIR GODS 

When one of them was passing through the market 
C)f Scicukeia, about the hour of cvenfall. 

Like a tall, a beautiful, a perfect youth. 

With the joy of incorruptibility in his eyes. 

With his black and perfumed hair. 

The passers-by would look at him, 

‘ And one would ask another if he know him, 

And if he was a Greek of Syria, or a stranger. But a few 
Who observed with greater attention 
Would understand and draw aside; 

And while he disappeared under the ades, 

In the shadows and in the lights of evening. 

Going towards the quarter which at night only 
Lives, with orgies and debauchery. 

And every kind of drunkenness and lust. 

They would wonder which it cSuld be of Them, 
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And for what disreputable sensuality 

He had come down into the streets of Sclcukcia 

From those Majcstical* All-holy Mansions. 

{llyicL) 


TO REMAIN 

It must have been one o'clock at niglit, 

Or half past one. 

In a corner t^f the wine shop ; 
iichind the woodi n partition. 

Except the nvo of us the shop quite empty. 

A parafiln lamp hardly lighted it. 

The waiter who had to sit up was asleep at the door. 

No one w'ould have seen us. But anyhow 
We had become so excited 
We were incapable of precautions. 

Our clothes had been half opened they were not many 
For a divine month of July was bla/ing. 

Enjoyment of the flesh in the middle 
Of our half-opened clothes; 

Quick baring of the flesh and the vision of it 
Has passed over twTiity-six years; and now* has come 
Here in these verses to remain. 

ilhiJ.) 


M Yufts: All XANDkIA 
A.D. 340 

When I heard of tlic disaster, that Myres w'as dead, 

I went to his house, although I avoid 
Going into the houses of the Christians, 

Especially when they have mournings or holidays. 

I stood in a passage, I did not want 

To go farther inside, because I noticed 

That the relations of the dead boy v^cre looking at me 

With evident perplexity and with displeasure. 
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They had him in a large room 
Of which from the end where I stood 
I could see something; all valuable carpets. 

And vessels of silver and gold 

I was standing and weeping at one end of the passage 
And I was thinking that our gatherings and our excursions 
Would not be worth wlulc any more '' ithout Myres, 

And I \sas thinking I should not see him any more 
At our ]ovel> and disorderly nights-out, 

Enjoying himself, and laughing, and reciting verses 
With his perfect sense of Greek rhythm. 

And I thinking that I hid lost for ever 
I lis beauts , that I liid lost for ever 
The youth whom I adoied passionately 

Some edei v omen, near me, were speaking quietly about 

The last daj he was alive 

On his lips continually the name of Christ, 

In his hands he was holding a cross - 
Afterwards there came into the room 
Four Christian priests, and began to say prayers 
Fersently and suppluations to Jesus, 

Or to Marv (I don’t know their ichgion well). 

We knew, of course, that Myres wis a Christian 

From the first hour we knew it, when 

The yeai bcfoic last he joined our gang 

Hut he lived absolutclv like us 

More given to our plcasiucs than an> ot us. 

Scattering his money unsparingly in our amusements. 
About the world’s esteem regardless, 

He would thiow himself gladly into rows at night 

When our gang happened 
1 o meet an opposing gang m the street. 

He never spoke about his religion 
In fact once \?e told him 

That we would take him witn us to the Scrapion. 
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But he seemed to dislike 

That joke of ours; I remember now. 

0 and t^^o other times come into my mind now. 

When we \serc making libations to Poseidon, 

He wuhdiew from our circle, and turned his looks awaj. 

And when enthusiastically one of us 

Said, ‘Let our company be under 

The favour and protection of the great 

The all-beautiful Apollo^ - Myres whispered 

(7 he others did not hear) ‘txecpting me* 

The Christian priests in loud voices 
Were praying for the young man*s soul - 

1 noticed with how much diligence, 

With what strained attention 

To the formalities of their religion, thc\ were pie]'>aring 
Everything for die Christian funeral. 

And suddenly there mastered me a strange 

Impression. IndefinitcK, I felt 

As if M) res was going from ni) side, 

I felt that he was made one, a ( liristi in, 

With his own people, and that 1 was becoming 
A stranger, quite a stx anger, I noticed besides 
A doubt coming over me perhaps I had cvin been tucked 
By mv own passion, and had alwavs been a stran^^^r to him. 
I rushed out of their dreadful house, 

I fled quickly before it should be seized, before it should be 
changed 

By their Christianirv', memory of Mvres 

(ibui.) 


THr MIRROR IN Till HAIL 

The rich liousc had m the hall 
An* enormous mirrc^r, very old, 

Bought at least eighty years ago. 

A very handsome boy, assistant at a tailor s 
(On Sundays an amateur athlete), 
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Was standing tlierc with a parcel. He handed it 
To someone of the house, and he took it inside 
To fetch the receipt. The tailor’s assistant 
Was left alone, and waited. 

He went up to the nurror and began to look at himself 
And put his tie straight. After hvc minutes 
i hey brought him the receipt. He took it and went away. 

But the old mirror which had seen, and seen. 

In the many years it had been 
In existence, tliousands of things and faces; 

The old mirror was glad now 

And was proud to have received upon itself 

7 ’I.at beauty for a few minutes. 

(Ibid.) 


5. IKBRITAIX 

Edwaud CAitprNi f;r (1844-1929); Carpenter is best rem- 
embered as a leading literary figure m English socialism in the 
later part of the nmeteentli century. Though m his ear’;. Hfc a 
clergyman, and always retaining in his writing a moral i. rvour 
and conccift - coloured by more pagan feeling than orthodox 
( diristianity allowed - his ideas are a reaction against the con- 
ventions and restrictive ethos of VictorLin society towards a 
simpler, more permissive ethic. His ertiisive socialist idealism, 
centring on large emotional conceptions of democracy, fr'-edom, 
love, lent itself to giving a proinment place to a passionate and 
all-but explicitly erotic relationship of male friendship. 

Carpenter’s large volume of poetry, collected imder the title 
of Towards Democracy, was obviously - tc obviously - written 
under the intoxication of Whitm.ui. In his book, Tlic'Intcrmcdiate 
Sex, he concerned himself directly with part of the subject of 
this anthology, and .-v quotation from that work may serve to 
introduce the extracts that follow i) from Towards Democracy. 
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The honiogcnic attachment left unrecognised, easily loses sonic of its 
best quality and becomes an ephemeral or corrupt thing. Yet, as wc 
have seen, it may, when occurring between an elder and younger, 
prove to be an immense educational force : while, as between equals, 
it may be turned to social and heroic uses, such as can hardly be de- 
manded or expected from the ordinary marriage. It would seem high 
time, I say, that public opinion should recognise these facts; and so 
give to this attachment the sanction and dignity which arise from 
public recognition, as well as the definite form and outline which 
would flow^ from the existence of an accepted ideal or standard in the 
matter. It is often said how necessary for the ordinary marriage is 
some public recognition of the relation, and some accepted standard 
of conduct in it. May not, to a lesser degree, something of the same 
kind be true of the homogcnic attachment? It has had its place as a 
recognised and guarded institution m the elder and more primitive 
societies; and it seems quite probable that a similar place will be 
accorded to it in the societies of the future. 


★ ★ ★ 


THROUGH IHL LONG NIGHT 

You, proud curvc-lipped youth, uith btowii sensitive face, 

Why, suddenly, as you sat there on the grass, did you turn 
full upon me those twin black eyes of yours. 

With gaze so absorbing so intense, I a strong man trembled and 
was faint? 

Why in a moment between me and you in the full summer 
afternoon 

did Love sweep - leading it after in procession across the lawn 
and the flowers and under the waving trees huge dtisky shadows 
of Death and the other world? 

I know not. 

Solemn and dewy-passionate, yet burning clear and stedfast at 
the last. 
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Through the long night those eyes of yours, dear, remain to me - 
And I remain ga7ing into them. 

(From Towards Democracy.) 


WHIN I AM NFAR lO YOU 

Now when I am near to you, dear friend, 

Passing out of myself, being delivered - 
Through those eyes and lips and hands, so loved, so 
ardently loved, 

I am become free , 

In the sound of youi voice I dwell 
As * ' world defended from evil 

What I am accounted by the world to be - all that 
I leave behind: 

It V nothtUg to me any longer. 

Like one who leaves a house with all its mouldy old 
furniture and pitches liis camp iiiidei heaven s blue, 

So I take up my abode in your piescncc - 
I find my dcli\erance m you. 

[Ihtd ^ 

PAR n n LIPS 

J^arted lips, between which love dwells — 

Only a little space of breath and shadow, 

Yet here the cate of all the world to me. 

{Ibid.) 


'^UMMFR HFAT 

Sun burning down on back and loins, penetrating the 

skin, bathing their flanks 111 sweat, 

Where they he naked on the warm ground, and the 

ferns arch over them, 

Out in the wcjpds, and the sweet scent of fir-needles 
Blends with the fragrant nearness of their bodies; 
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In-armed together, murmuring, talking, 

Drunk with wine of Eros’ lips, 

Hourlong, while the great wind rushes in the branches, 
And the blue above lies deep beyond the fern-fronds 
and fir-tips; 


Till, with the midday sun, fierce scorching, smiting. 

Up from their woodland lair they leap, and smite, 

And strike with w'ands, and wTcstle, and bruise each other, 
In savage play and amorous despite. 

(Ibid) 


SPENDING THE NIGHT AIOM 

To lie all night beside the loved one - how lovely ! 

To hold in one’s arms something so precious, so 
beautiful, 

Dear head and hair and lips and limbs that shrine eternity, 
Through scent and sense and breath and touch and Kne - 
Forgetting all but this one - all but this one. 


And then again to spend the night alone, to resume 
oneself - , 

To sail out in the silent watches over the sleeping wi^rld, 
and drink of the intoxication of space, 

Calm, self-centred, to the great first One united; 
Over-looking the wide sleeping-grounds of Time - forms 
of the past, the future - comrades, innumerable. 

Lovers possible, all safely eternally embosomed; 

Kissing them lightly on the lips, the forehead, 

Leaving them sleeping. 

Spending the night alone. 

{Ibid.) 


John Addington Symonds (1840-93): Symonds, like Car- 
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pcnter, was consciously concerned with the subject of this 
anthology. He was a literary critic of great distinction, and a 
student of Greek literature and Renaissance literature and art 
(extracts from his classic biography of Michelangelo and of his 
translations of Michelangelo’s sonnets are represented elsewhere 
in this anthology) ; liis verse is occasional and greatly inferior to 
his prose writings. Throughout his work he returns to the question 
of male friendship; his most extensive single exploration of the 
subject is his study, A Problem in Greek Ethics. 

Keenly conscious of his own personal need and lack, and faced 
by the taboos of society and of his conscience in his own erotic 
relationships, Symonds, like so many others during thi:- period, 
tended to transpose his desires into more generalized social and 
political and pi 'nrhropic channels. But even so, writing before 
and concurrently with the ‘aesthetes’ yet not one of them, and 
for that matter writing before I iavclock Ellis, it took some courage 
and integrity on Symonds’ part to write as openly and extensively 
as he did on the question. I'inally, as Ins verse indicates (c.g. 
Clifton atul a Lad's Lone), the problem remained for him still rather 
tormenting and unresolved. 


CLllTON AND A LAD S LOVE 

Tins rime it is no dream that stirs 
The ancient fever of my brain : 

The burning pulses throb again, 

The thirst I may not quench recurs. 

In vain I tell my beating heart 

How poor and worthless were the prize: 
The stifled wish within me dies, 

But leaves iiie unextinguished smart. 

It is not for the love of God 
That I have done my soul this wrong; 

* I’is notito make my reason strong 
Or curb the currents <jf my blood. 
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But sloth, and fear of men, and shame 
Impose their limit on my bliss ' 

Else had 1 laid my lips to his. 

And called him by love’s dearest name. 

(From In the Key of Blue by J. A. Symonds.) 

OSCAR WILDE (1856-1900) aild LORD AIFRLD DOUGLAS 

(1870-1045) 

MY OWN BOY, - 

Your sonnet is quite lovely, and it is a marvel that tliosc red rose-leaf 
lips of yours should be made no less for the madness of music and song 
than for the madness of kissing. Your slim-gilt soul walks between 
passion and poct^\^ I am sure Hyacinthus whom Apollo lo\ cd so madly 
was you in Greek days. Why arc you alone m 1 oiidon, and when ilo 
you go to Salisbury? Do go there and cool \our hands 111 the grey 
twilight of Gothic things. Come here whenever you like. It is a lovely 
place and lacks only you. Do go to Salisburv first. Always with 
undying love, 

Yours, 

OS( AU. 

★ ★ ★ 


Savoy 1 lately 

I 'tnona Lnibiiuhncut, Lotuloti 

DEAREST OF ALL BOYS, - 

Your letter was delightful, red and yellow wine to me, but I am 
sad and out of soits. Bosic, you must not make scenes with me. rhey 
kill me, they wreck the loveliness of life. I cannot see you, so Cireek 
and gracious, distorted with passion. F cannot listen to your curved 
lips saying hideous things to me. I would sooner [indecipherable] than 
have you bitter, unjust, hating. ... I must see you s^mri. You arc the 
divine thing I w ant, the thing of genius and beauty; but I don’t know 
how to do it. Shall I cornc to Salisbury? My bill here is a week, I 
have also got a jv'W' sittmg-room , . . Why arc you not here, my dear, 
my wonderful boy? I fear I must leave no money, no credit, and a 
heart of lead. 

YOUR CbWN OSCAR. 

4r ★ 
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THE DEAD POFT 

I dreamed of him last mght, I saw his face 
All radiant and unshadov\cd of distress, 

And as of old, in music measureless, 

I heard his golden voice and marked him trace 
Under the common thing the hidden grace, 

And conjure wonder out cjf emptiness, 

I ill mean things put on he iut\ like a dress 
And all the world w is an enchanted place 

And then me thought outside a fast locked gate 
I mourned the loss of uniccordcd words, 

1 orgotten tiles and masteries half said. 

Wonders that might h ive been articulate. 

And \oiccUss thoughts like murdered singing birds. 

And so I woke and knew that he was dead. 

(I c^rd Alfred Douglas, ( otnpletc Poem^, Seeker) 

r w o Lovi s 

7 wo loi i N I hare of eomfor* and despair 
n hicli Itki two spirits do st tut s/r//, 

I hi hitter anq^tl is a tuan nqht fan, 

T^h wor^Lf spirit a woman coloured til 

~ Shakes 

I dreamed I stood upon a little hill, 

And at my feet theie lay a giound, that seemed 

like a waste gaieicn, flowering at its will 

With flowers and blossoms There wcic pools that dreamed 

Blick and unruffled, there weic white lihcs 

A few% and eiocuscs, and Molcts 

Purple or pale, snake-likc fiitillancs 

Scarce sc'cn foi tl . nuik glass, and thiough green nets 

Blue eyes of shy pervcnche winked in the sun 

And there w-^cre cuiujiis flowers, before unknew^n, 

Flowxrs that were stained with nio«. hght, or with shades 
Of Nature's wilful ine:)ods, and here a one 
That had dritik m the transitory tone 
Of one brief moment m a subset, blades 
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Of grass that iii an hundred springs had been 
Slowly but exquisitely nurtmed by the stars, 

And watered with the scented dew long cupi>ed 
In hhes, that for ravs of sun had seen 
Only God’s glory, for never a sunrise mars 
The luminous air of heaven. Beyond, abrupt, 

A gray stone w'all, o’ergrown with velvet moss. 
Uprose. And gazing I stood long, all mazed 
To sec a place so strange, so sweet, so fair. 

And as I stood and marvelled, lo ! across 
The garden came a youth, one hand he raised 
To shield him from the sun, his wind-tossed hair 
Was tw ined with flowxrs, ;md in lus hand he bore 
A purple bunch of bursting grapes, his eyes 
Were clear as crystal, naked all w'as he. 

White as the snow' on pathless mountains frore. 

Red w'crc his lips as red winc-spilrh that dyes 
A marble floor, his brow dialccdony. 

And he came near me, with his lips uncurled 

And kind, and caught my liaiid and kissed my mouth, 

And gave me grapes to cat, and said ‘Sweet £iricnd, 

Come, I will shew" thee shadow s oi the world 

And imag«s of life. See, from the south 

Comes the pale pageant that hath never an end.’ 

And lo ! within the garden of my dream 
I saw two walking on a shining plain 
Of golden light. The one did joyous seem 
And fair and blooming, and a sweet refrain 
Came from his hps; he sang of pretty' maids 
And joyous love of comely girl and boy, 

His eyes w'crc bright, and ’mid the dancing blades 
Of golden grass his feet did trip for joy'. 

And in his hands he held an ivory lute, 

With strings of gold that were as maiden’s hair, 

And sang with voice as tuneful as a flute, 

And round his neck three chains of roses were. 

But he that was his comrade walked aside; 

He was full sad and sweet, and his farge eyes 
Were strange w-ith^ondrous brightness, staring wide 
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With gazing; and he sighed with many sighs 
That moved me, and liis checks were wan and white 
Like pallid lihes, and liis lips were red 
Like poppies, and liis hands he clenched tight, 

And yet again unclenched, and liis head 

Was wreathed witli moon-flowers pale as lips of death. 

A purple robe he wore, overwrought in gold 
With the device of a great snake, whose breath 
Was fiery flame: which when I did behold 
I fell a-weeping and I cried ‘Sweet youth. 

Tell me why, sad and sighing, thou dost rove 
These pleasant realms? I pray thee speak me sooth 
What IS thy name?' He said, ‘My name is Love.* 

Then straight tlie first did turn himself to me 
And s ‘He heth, for his name is Shame, 

But I am Love, and I was wont to be 
Alone in this fair garden, till he came 
Unasked by night; I am true Lov^, I fill 
The hearts of boy and girl with mutual flame/ 

Then sighing said the other, ‘Have thy will, 

I am the Love that dare not speak its name/ 

{LyricSt Rich and Cowan 1935) 

★ ★ ★ 

A. E. iiousMAN (1859-1936) It is now generally under-:. '>0(1 
that the stoical Professor of Classics at Cambridge, who chose 
the dull Manilius for his tcxual expertise and who worked off 
his spleen by bitter invectives on shoddy scholars, concealed the 
friend that a certain Jackson, the hero of liis young manhood, 
abandoned or denied. The resulting ‘mystery’, the complex of 
frustrated emotions singing briefly and rarely .after walks and 
beer, peopled the Shropshire in which he had never lived with 
ageing youths, pessimistic soldiers and rascals dooiiicd to be 
•hanged. W. H. Auden’s famous soiuict has a savage tri^h: 

A. E. HOUSMAN 

No one, not fven Cambridge, was to blame; 

- Blame if you like the humafl situation - 
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Hcart-inJurcJ in North London, he became 
The leading classic of his generation. 

Deliberately he chose the dry-as-dust, 

Kept tears like dirty postcards m a drawer; 

Food was his public love, his private lust 
Something to do with violence and the poor. 

In savage footnotes on unjust editions 
He timidly attacked the life he led. 

And put the money of his feelings on 

The uncritical relations of the dead, 

Where purely geographical divisions 
Parted the coarse hanged soldier from the don. 

(Aiiollwr 77mc, Random House) 

^ ^ ¥ 

TO AN ATIlLLIl DYlMr YOINO 

The time you won your town the race 
We chaired you through the market-plare ; 

Man and boy stood cheering by, 

And home we brought you shoulder-high. 

To-day, the road all runners come. 

Shoulder-high we bring you home. 

And set you at your threshold down. 

Townsman of a stiller town. 

Smart lad, to slip betimes away 
From fields where glory docs not stay 
And early though the laurel growls 
It withers quicker than the rose. 

Eyes the shady night has shut 
Cannot see the record cut, 

And silence sounds no worse than cheers 
After earth has stopped the cars: 

Now you will not swell the rout 
Of lads that wore tlicir honours out, 
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Runners whom renown outran 
And the name died before the man. 

So set, before its echoes fade. 

The fleet foot on the sill of shade, 

And hold to the low lintel up 
The still-defended challenge-cup. 

And round that early-laurelled head 
Will flock to gaze the strcngthlcss dead, 

And find uiiwithcrcd on its curls 
The garland briefer than a girl’s. 

(A Shropshire Lad, XDc) 


Loitering with a vacant eye 
Along the Grecian gallery, 

And brooding on my heavy ill, 

I met a statue standing still. 

Still in marble stone stood he. 

And steadfastly he looked at me. 

‘Well met,* I thought the look would say, 
‘We both were fashioned far away; 

We neither knew, when we were young, 
These Londoners we live among.* 

Still he stood and eyed me hard. 

An earnest and a grave regard: 

‘What, lad, drooping with your lot? 

I too would be where I am not. 

I too survey that endless line 

Of men whose thoughts are not as mine. 

Years, ere you stood up from the rest, 

On luy neck the collar prest; 

Years, when you lay down yoi.'* ill, 

I shall stand and bear it still. 

Courage, lad, ’tis not for long: 

Stand, tpiit you like stone, be strong 
So I thought his look \#ould say; 
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And light on me my trouble lay, 

And I stept out in flesh and bone 
Manful hkc the man of stone. 

(A Shropshire Lad, u) 


★ ★ ★ 

Because I liked you better 
Than suits a man to say. 

It irked you, and I pionnsed 
To tliiow the thought auay. 

To put the world between us 
We parted, stiff and dr\ ; 

‘Good-bye,’ said \<ni, ‘forget me.’ 

T will, no feai,’ said 1. 

If here, wlieic clo\cr whitens 
The dead man’s kiu>ll, \ou pass, 

And no tall flower to meet \ou 
Starts m the tiefoiled glass, 

Halt by the headstone naming 
The heart no longer stirred, 

And sa) the lad that lo\cd you 
Was one that kept Ins word. 

(More Poctn\, xxxi) 


A.JJ. 

When he’s returned I’ll tell him - oh. 

Dear fellow, 1 forgc'it: 

Time was you would have cared to know. 
But now It matters not. 

I mourn you, and you Iiccd not howj 
Unsaid the word must stay; 

Last month w^as time enough, tbut now^ 

The news iruist keep for aye. 
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Oh, many a month before I learn 
Will find me starting still 
And listening, as the days return, 

For liiin that nc\er will. 

Strange, strange to think his blood is cold 
And mine flows easy on. 

And that straight look, that heart of gold, 

That grace, that manhood gone. 

'rhe word unsaid will stay unsaid 
Though there was much t(') say; 

Last month was time enough: he’s dead, 

I'he news must keep for a\c. 

{Mofc PoLins, XLii) 

★ ★ ★ 

Hr would not srav for me, and wh(> can wonder? 

I ie would not stav for me to stand and ga/c. 

I sliook his hand and nsre my lieart in sunder 
And went with lialf nn life about my wa)s. 

(. Peems, vii) 

if 'k ie 

Ask me IKS more, for fear I should rcpl\ , 

Others have held their tongues, and so can 1; 

I inndreds ha\e died, and told no tale before: 

Ask me no more, {i>r fear I should reply 

Htnv one was true and (sne was clean of seam 
And one was braver than thv' heavens are high, 

And one wms fnid (T me: and all aie slam. 

Ask me no mote, for fear I should reply 

{Adthtioiuil P^^ems, vi) 

Oh who IS that young sinner with the handculls on his wiwts? 

And what has he been after that the\ groan and shake their fists? 
And wherefore is he \fearing such a conscience-stricken air? 

Oh they’re caking him to prison for t\v$ colour ot his hair. 
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’Tis a shame to human nature, such a head of hair as his; 

In the good old time ’twas hanging for the colour that it is ; 

Though hanging isn’t bad enough and flaying Wivild be fair 
For the nameless and abominable colour of his hair. 

Oh a deal of pains he’s taken and a pretty price he’s paid 
To hide his poll or dye it of a mcntionablc shade ; 

But they ve pulled the beggar’s hat oft' for the woild to sec and stare, 
And they’re haling him to justice for the colour of his hair. 

Now ’tis oakum for his fingers and the treadmill for his feet 
And the quarry-gang on Portland m the cold and in the liear. 

And between his spells of labour in the time he has to spare 
He can curse the God that nude him for the colour of his hair. 

(/Ait/., xviii) 


★ ★ ★ 


FREDERICK ROLFH, ‘bARON CORVo’ (i iS60- I9 1 j) \Scjfjsh? 
Yes, selfish. The selfishness of a square peg in a round hole,’ 
tliis writer once explained himself, between the Jiabitual invective 
and compensator)' fantasy, for ho was a 'haggard shabby shy 
pricstly-visagcd individual’ who always fuled to find 'tlic divine 
friend much-desired . Sexual, temperamental, spiritual abnor- 
mality - a sort of genius - was at the back of jt all; he failed as 
schoolmaster and candidate for the priesthood, bur in Ihuiriaii 
the Seventh triumphed as Pope. ‘I believe that somebody care- 
lessly lied, that someone clumsily blundered, and that all con- 
cerned were determined not to own themselves, or anyoiic else 
but me, in the wrong. A mistake - a justifiable mistake seeing 
that I am an abnormal creature and my superiors about as 
commonplace a gaggle of fatwitted geese as this hnnisphcrc 
poduccs-wa: made; and, by quibbles, intimidations, every 
hole and comer means conceivable, it has been perpetuated ’ 
Towards the very end of his life, in Venice, he sheet his inhibi- 
ftons and began to follow his desires. Tiuk Desire and Pursuit of 
the Whole dates from this pij^iod. 
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NICHOLAS AND 71100 

Suddenly the boy stepped down from the poop, trailing his oar to rest, 
and came close to Nicholas His face had whitened and his great eyes 
strained open wide. ‘Sior, witli permission, has the earthquake done ill 
to yo\j^ Don't you know^ Has it broken \our hoteP Like La Tasca^ 
O, Sior, arc you wounded^ Why, m\ master, arc you here, like this, 
at this hour^ Sa^’ 

‘No one is wounded, and nothing is broken But foolish people 
are inad wnth fcai Ilicrcfore, I came that vou might take the news 
from me. You must not be frightened, Zildo ' 

‘Sior, I hive no fear ’ 

‘Bravo ’ I hen give me the oar and let me row, for I am cold ' 

/lido changed places m silence, and Nicholas mounted and rowed 
vRiOLisK toward the club He wanted cotfee and a razor 

As the) slipped b\ the Istnan firewood boats moored oft Daganole, 
the boy sc)ftlv said ‘Sior, I understand that \ou have waited, during 
several houis, m the cold, at Smtrovaso, so that I might not be 
frightened ' 

‘It IS nothing,' Nicholas icpeated, lowmg on 

Thev both bc’camc mute and rigid as thev crossed the Grand Canal: 
for the most usual unusual thing had happened 1 hey have told me of 
It sepal ately and together so I know I will trv to explain So far, 
Nicholas had known himself lor Nichohs He vvas himsclt, aed his 
bcKly was his own habitation his own Other people’s were theirs. 
One could deal with othci people’s, take them, use them, given or by 
force but they remained other people’s they nev er became one’s owm. 
They never could become one’s own One was not the person who 
owned them, any more than one was the person who inhabited them. 
Just that. Zildo, on his part, had never examined the problem never 
had been coiisckhis of it, so fai He savs that he made a certain chs- 
covery, on the topo, at the moment wlu'n Nicholas told him that he 
was absohitclv alone* m the world lor the re*st, he was called Zildo; 
and that was all about it And then, all of a sudden, on this iridescent 
morning of opals in January, when the lips of Ziido touolicd the hand 
of Nicholas, owner of lips and owner of hands experienced a single 
definite shock' an electric shivci tingled through their veins' hot blood 
Went surging and ronfping through tlienr hearts* a blast, as of rams’ 
horns, sang in their cars and rang m tlfeir beings, and dowm went all 
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sorts of scpaianons. They were bewitched. They were startled beyond 
measure. Of course we otlicrs are well aware that this was merely the 
commonplace casting of the commonplace spell b) then millions of 
dead ancestors recognising (in these tw^o) the possessois by inheritance 
of the multitiidmous charm of all other own dead loves tliat it wms 
nothing more than the quickening m these separated emities of the 
dormant prenatal knowledge of homogeneity. At the moment of 
recogmticMi, Zildo savs that he felt inilv satisfaction. He had faitli 
from that moment the day after La Tasca* now lie had the evidence 
w^hich he had hesped for. rlicn, he attained knowledge of sometlnng 
unseen* now\ he gained the substance of it. For him, fact had replaced 
thcor) . Hut Nicholas onh knew* that sometlnng had happened to him, 
something liable to appal him unless he was caieful, something abso- 
lutely antecedent to anv prcMoiis c\penment of his It was far moie 
awful than an earthquake. It was the dragging of all inchors It was the 
breaching of innermost bulwarks. lie had nothing to hold on b\. I le 
w'as naked and unarmed to all the woild I lis citadel was (q^'ii Oab- 
hke, he instantly shut himself up in his shell, thiowing up rampaits and 
earthworks to conceal and protect his indiv idiialit\ So, while Nichol is 
landed at the club, weaiing an aspect lathcr more si uk (not to sa\ for- 
bidding) than usual, /ildo (simple als(\ but iirmer anl-mst m the very 
least dependent on external foitifcationsj Was sensible of no fear, of no 
abashment, of no revolt, and sedately pciK'rmcd hj> duties with the 
bark, fetching up the leathcin bag ofbv)oks, and following his master to 
the hotel as docileU as e\er I oi Nichidas, the experience was a 
revelation. For /ilclo, it had been a conhrmati('»n. 1 hat 'was all the 
difference. 

(J 3 aron C'orvo, I lu Dtsne oud Purbiiu oj the lVholc\ pp. ity S, 

(\issell, 19s 3) 

. . . [Nicholas] sank into the cane ann-chaii amidships, and began to 
roll a cigarette. 

A hand curved from the poc)p bcinnd him, lading four notes of ten 
lire each with three silver lire and live pajanchc ni copper on his lap. 

C 6 ssa xei* he blankly demanded. 

Sior , answ'crcd a voice of infinite young jubilation, ‘that is the price 
of three collars of pomegranates, in silver beads on pearls, m pearl 
beads on silver, ancl in silver beads on gold,^vhich [ wove for luy 
young-lady American. And l#rc, also, is a design’ (shewing a paper) 
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‘for a new collar of tiny feathers of peacocks, which tomorrow I shall 
weave in gold beads with green and blue, for sending to America to the 
same/ 

‘Bcnissimo/ J Ic folded the coins in the notes, and, turning round, 
placed them in the boy’s hands. 

‘But Sior — * 

‘Put vour deniers in )our potket * 

‘N6ssior/ 

‘I am not disputing I am telling )oii ’ 

‘Sior, listen’ (gabbling hurriedly), ‘I wo\c the collars with beads 
which I bought with )our deniers which I took from Sior Calopriii 
of the Cassa di Risparmio— ’ 

Vildo, listen There are no denieis of mine in the Cassa di Risparmio. 
“ 1 he deniers winch )ou take from Sior Cnlopnn arc \oiir earned 
wages You have wuvcii collirs of beads bought with \c^ur own 
deniers, lu^t nnne J3ravo, m\ /ildo Do it aeain I am ver\ contented 
with \ou iMake some more, and \et some more Fill sour pockets 
with deniers V hilc ) oil can Ciood auguries to \ on That is all Under- 
stand^ Ciood And, lunv, do me the pic isure of ro ving me to Burano* 
for I wish to repose niNsdf with m\ tlunights — ’ 

1 cars welled in unchecked tlood from the bo\ ’s frank wistful inno- 
cent c>es Nicholas fell like a peifc'et heist but he set his teeth against 
ana sort of putrid fooler^ Hcttei feel like one than be c>nc, and he 
shuddered to think how lu ir to the vcrgi* of an c’ ibracc his he i t had 
so suddenK thrust him He haidened, and stiuck a match i r his 
cigarette 

/lido blinked a bit, without wile, that he might see his wav to cast 
off, and his ripe young lips clewed couiigeousK against so luthlcssly 
bitter and ci ued a disappcwntmc'nt But he obe\c d his master implicitK , 
saying’ nor another woid In half a minute the bark was fl\ing on, 
driven by the Ic'ing regular sw ceps e^t his oar 1 Ic s i\ s tliat this w as w hen 
he first knew that he must wait and wait. 

Nicholas remained rigid, facing prow -w aid, thankful that onl) his 
back was visible to his sei\ant for ccitain cmotieMis were beginning to 
play a fictcc game with him 1 he \o\c and the k dry, thc^gciitly deli- 
cate honour, the unswerving fa»th and trust, the gra\c deliberate 
singleness of purpose, c^f the c\c]iiisuc sc'iul which inhabited that 
sp-lcndidly young and figorinis and alluring form behind him, rang 
echoing through ever) secret casern of ^is being, /ildo was minded to 
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give. For his own part, he abo yearned to give. But he yearned to take 
as wcD. And Zddo! Light of light! What would be the unravelling of 
this tangle, in which he had involved himself with Zildo? Why had 
Zildo so conclusively refused to leave him? Why had he, with such 
unusual weakness, acquiesced in that refusal? What portended this 
content with the position ~ this content - this - no, not content ~ this 
suppressed consuming longing to take and to give, to give and to take 
all, all, to mingle and dissolve in as one? \^'hat was this hunger, this 
thirst, this ravenous sense of desire for the XrijpLa cV det of that soul 
and body? It was not mere everyday lust: his admiration was as great 
for the naive spring-like so’d, for the mmd as gently and firmly bright 
as a star, as for the long lithe limbs, the soft firm fragrant flesh, the 
noble features, the stalwart grace, the virginal freshness (all once seen, 
and never for a moment forgotten); and his admiration (for beauty 
pure and simple) was refrained by impregnable virtue proJaiimng its 
object sacrosanct and inviolable. Nor was it mere vulgar rec(\gnition, in 
the humble manner of Christians (that latcbrosa ct Jucihiga, nano, as 
Minuciiis Felix calls them) of any inferiority in Ins own m)ii 1 or m Ins 
owm body. He was aware of his own distinction and force and untainted 
excellence of form and feature, of his inexhaustible }x)uth and 
strength. He knew himself to be capable of thoughts and deeds as 
worthy as Zildo’s, fine and rare and cardinal as those undoubtedly 
were. Was it, then, (3nly the effect of the shock, the appulse, the 
thunderclap of joy, at the knowledge that he had (actually m Ins hand 
and devoted to him) one so completely sympathetic, so precisely 
resembling the majestic eternal primavcral ideal which he'fc^rmcd for 
his own attainment? His friends - never, in all his life, had he had such a 
friend - never had he even seen anyone capable of being such a friend 
as Zildo seemed to wish to be, and might be - one and all of them had 
taken the most hideous and egregious tosses at the very first approach 
to his ideal. Sympathy - oh yes. they said that they sympathised with 
him. They roared it. But they knew no Greek: they hadn’t the faintest 
notion of what they were sliying. Asked to define, they w'himpered 
that they felt for him. Felt for him - yes, they felt feelings of their own; 
and expected^him to feel them too. The idea of feeling his fedings never 
entered their fat heads. They felt for, not with, him; and, what they 
thought was sym-pathy, was actually dys-pathy. No one had ever felt 
with him. No one had ever been able to take kis part. Wliat heaps of 
miawling minnocks thought themselves so beastly virtuose for taking - 
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and one admits that they rook it with both hands - was, not his part 
but, that which they thought ought to be his part; and their precious 
taking of it was their gain and his loss, 

{Ibid,) 


★ ★ ★ 

D. H. LAWRriNCE (1885-1930) 111 the spring of 1916 John 
Middleton Murry was living next door to the Lawrences in 
Cornwall, and became worried about his friend’s proposal of 
BlutbriiJcrschaft with its accompanying ritual. ‘If I love you, and 
you know I love you, isn’t that enough?’ he would say, while 
Lawrence was to rcplv, ‘I hate your love, I hate it. You’re 

an obscene bug, sucking my life away.’ Murry was to explain 
much later that \vliat is generally understood by the word homo- 
sexuality’ could not be applied to Lawrence. Yet from the towel- 
rubbing incident in The IVhite Peacock (191 r) to the oath scene in 
The Phoned Serpent (1926) Lawrence was clearly interested in 
states of deep feeling between men, as one might add was 
demanded by his ‘dark’ philosophy: it was all part of deepened 
consciousness. The Gladiatorial Scene in li’onien in Love suggests 
‘a compensatory urge, an identification of a frail bod) vvith a 
strong, through a vicarious athleticism’. (See Harr)^ T. Moore, 
The Intelligent Heart, Heiiiemaiui.) During the Cornish period 
there was also the intense friendship with the yoiuig farmer, 
William Henry Hocking, and the ‘mateship’ in the fields. 

A PASTORAL BATlIli 

At the end of June the weather became fine again. Hav harvest was to 
begin as soon as it settled. There were only two fields to be mown this 
year, to provide just enough stuff to last until the spring. As my vaca- 
tion had begun I decided I would help, and that wc thre'j, the father, 
George and I, would get in the hay without hired assistance. 

I rose the first morning very early, before the sun was well up. The 
clear sound of challenging cocks could be heard along the valley. In 
the bottoms, over the water and overithc lush wet grass, the night 
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mist snil stood white and substantial. As I passed along the edge of the 
meadow the cow-parsmp was as tall as I, frothing up to the top of the 
hedge, putting the faded hawthorn to a wan blush Little, early birds - 
I had not heard the lark - fluttered in and out of the foaming meadow- 
sea, plunging under the surf of flowers w'ashcd high m one corner, 
swmging out again, dashing past the tnnison sorrel cresset Under the 
froth of flowers were the purple vetch-clumps, yellow milk vetches, 
and the sca'tcrcd pink of the wood-betony, ancl the floating stars of 
marguerites There was a weight of honeysuckle on the hedges, where 
pink roses w ere w akmg up for their broad-spicad flight through the day. 

Mormng silvered the swaths of the far mcaclow, and swept in 
smooth, brilliant curves round the stones of the brook, morning ran 
in m\ veins, moniing chased the silver, darting fish out of the depth, 
and I, who saw them, snapped my fingers at them, driving them b.ick 
I heard Trip barking, so I ran towards the pond The punt w as at the 
island, where from behind the bushes I could hear Cicoigc whistling I 
called to him, and he came to the water’s edge half dressed 
‘Fetch a tow el,’ he called, ‘and come on ’ 

I was back m a few moments, and there stood mv Chiron fluttering 
in the cool air. One good push sent us to the islet I mule haste to 
undress, for he was ready fur the water, I rip dancing arciund, barking 
with excitement at his new apipcarancc 
‘He wonders what’s happened to me,’ he said, luighmg, pushing the 
dog playfully away with his bare foot Flip bounded back, .and tame 
leaping up, licking him with little caressing licks He began to play 
with the dog, and directly they were rolling on the fine turf, the laugh- 
mg, expostulating, naked man, and the excited dog, who thrust his 
great head on to the man’s face, licking, and, when flung aw.iy, 
rushed forward again, snapping play fully at the naked arms and breasts. 
At last George lay back, laughing and panting, holding Trip by the two 
forefeet which were planted on his breast, while the dog, also panting, 
reached forwartl his head for a flickering lick at the throat pressed back 
on the grass, and the mouth thrown back out of reach When the man 
had thus lam stil’ for a few moments, and the dog was just laying his 
head against his master’s neck to rest too, I called, and Gcorgejumped 
up, and plunged into the pond with me. Trip after us. 

The water w^as icily cold, and for a moment deprived me of my 
senses. When I began to swim, soon the wSter was buoyant, and I 
was sensible of nothmg but thfc vigorous poetry of action I saw George 
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swininmig on his back laughing at me, and in an instant I flung myself 
like an impulse after him. I'hc laughing face vanished as he swung 
over and fled, and I pursued the dark head and the ruddy neck. Trip, 
the wretch, came paddling towards me, interrupting me; then all 
bewildered with cxxitemeiit, he scudded to the bank. I chuckled to 
myself as I saw him lun along, then plunge in and go plodding to 
George. I was gaming. Me tried to drive off the dog, and I gained 
rapidly. As I came up to him and caught him, with my hand on his 
shoulder, there came a laughter from the bank. It was Emily. 

I trod the w atcr, and threw handfuls of spray at her She laughed and 
blushed Tlien '1 rij) waded out to her and slie fled swiftly from 
Ins shower-bath. Cicorge 'sas floating beside me, looking up and 
laughing. 

We stood and looked at each other as we rubbed ourselves dry. 
Me was well propc'>rtioned, and naturallv of handsome physique, 
heavily limlud. Me laUghed at me. telling me I was like one of Aubrey 
lieaidslev’s long, lean, iiglv EIlows I refeired him to many classic 
examples of slendenuss, declaring mvsclt more exquisite than his 
grtwsness, which amused lum 

ikit I had to gne m, and bow to him, and he took on an indulgent, 
gentle mniiiur i laughed md submitted. For he knew how much I 
admired the noble, white fruitfulness of his form As I watched him, 
he stood 111 white relief against tlic mass of green. Me polished his arm, 
holding It out straight .^ud solid, he rubbed his iiair into curls, / h:lc I 
vNatched the deep iuusMls of his shoulders, and the bands stand out in 
his neck as Ke held it lum , 1 remembered the srorv of Aimible 

Me saw I had foi gotten to continue mv rubbing, and laughing he 
took hedd of me and began to rub me briskK, as if 1 were a child, or 
rather, a vsoman lie lo\cd and did not fear. 1 left mvsclf quite limply 
m his hands, and. to get a better giip of me, he put his arm round me 
and pressed me against him, and the sw cctncss of the touch of our naked 
bodies one against the cnhcr was superb. It satisfied m some measure 
the vague, indecipherable v earning c^f my soul ; and ir w as the same w irh 
■him. When he had rubbed me all warm, he let me go, and we looker 
at each other with eyes of still laughter, and our luve wasjcrfcct for a 
moment, more perfect than any love I have known since, either for 
man or woman. 

(D. H. LawTcnce, The White Pctirock) 
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GiRAlD AND BIRKIN 

There was a pause of stiaiige enmity between the two men, tliat was 
very near to love. It was always the same between them, always their 
talk brought them into a deadly nearness of contact, a strange, perilous 
intimacy w^hich w^as cither hate or love, or both They parted with 
apparent unconcern, as if their going apart were a trivial occurrence 
And they re.illy kept it to the lc\cl of trivial occurrence Yet the heart 
of eacli one burned from the other They burned wath each other, 
inwardly. This they would never admit They intended to keep their 
relationship a casual free-and-easy friendship, they were not going to 
be so unmanly and unnatural as to allow any hcart-burnmg between 
them. They had not the faintest belief in deep relationship between 
men and men, and their disbelief prevented any development of then 
powerful but suppressed fiicndhncss 

(Womtti III / oiu , (< h ii) 


MAN ro MAN 

Whilst he was laid up, Gerald came to see him The two men had a 
deep, uneasy feeling for each other Gerald's eyes were cjuick and 
restless, his whole manner tense and impatient, he seemed strung up to 
some activity. According to conventionality, he wore black clothes, he 
looked formal, handsome and comme tl faut His hair was fair almost to 
whiteness, sharp like splinters of light, his face was keen and ruddv , his 
body seemed full of northern energy. 

Gerald really loved Birkm, though he never quite believed m him 
Birkin was too unreal, Gerald felt that his own understanding was 
much sounder and safer Birkin was delightful, a wonderful spirit, but 
after all, not to be taken seriously, not quite to be counted as a man 
among men 


He knew Birkin could do without him - could forget, and not 
suffer. This yvas always present in Gerald's consciousness, filling him 
with bitter unbelief this consciousness of the young, ammal-hke 
spontaneity of detachment . . 

Quite other thmgs were going through Jlfrkin’s mmd. Suddenly 
he saw himself confronted wit4»anothcr problem - the problem of love 
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and eternal conjunction between two men. Of course this was necessary 
- it had been a necessity inside himself all his life - to love a man 
purely and fully. Of course he had been loving Gerald all along, and all 
along denying it. 

He lay in the bed and wondered, whilst his friend sat beside him, 
lost in brooding. Each man was gone in his own thoughts. 

‘You know how the old German knights used to swear a Blutbruder- 
schaft,' he said to Cicrald, with quite a new happy activity in his eyes. 

‘Make a little wound in their arms, and rub each other’s blood into 
the cut?’ said Gerald. 

‘Yes and swear to be true to each other, of one blood, all their 
lives. I'hat is what we ought to do. No wounds, that is obsolete. But 
wc ought to swear to love each other, you and I, implicitly, and 
perfectly, and fjn.d!y without any possibility of going back on it.’ 

He looked at Gerald with clear, happy eyes <^f discovery. Gerald 
looked Jvnvn at him, attracted, so deeply bondaged m fascinated 
attraction, that he was mistrustful, resenting the bondage, hating the 
attraction. 

‘We will swear to each other, one day, shall wc?’ pleaded Birkin. 
*Wc will swear to stand by each other -be true to each other - 
ultimately - infallibly - given to each other, organically - without 
possibility of taking back.’ 

liirkin souglit hard to express himself But Gerald hardly listened. 
His fice shone with a certain luminous pleasure. He w^as pleased. But he 
kept his reserve. He held himself back. 

‘Shall wc swear to each other, one day?’ said Birkin, putting out his 
hand towards Gerald. 

Gerald just touched the extended fine, living hand, as if withheld 
and afraid. 

‘We’ll leave it till I understand it better,’ he said, in a voice of excuse. 

Birkin w^atched him. A little sharp disappointment, perhaps a touch 
of contempt came into his heart. 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘You must tell me what you think, later. You know 
what I mean? Not sloppy emotionalism. An impersonal union that 
leaves one free.’ 

They lapsed both into silence. Birkin was looking at Gerald all the 
time. He seemed now to see, not the physical, animal man, which he 
usually saw in Gerald, *and which usually he liked so much, but the 
man himself, complete, and as if fatcd,*doomcd, limited. This strange 
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sense of fatality in Gerald, as if he were limited to one form of 
existence, one knowledge, one activity, a sort of fatal halfncss, which to 
himself seemed wholeness, always overcame Birkin after their moments 
of passionate approach, and filled liim with a sort of contempt, or bore- 
dom. It was the msistence on the limitation which so bored Birkin in 
Gerald. Gerald could never fly away from himself, in real indifferent 
gaiety. He had a clog, a sort of monomania. 

There was silence for a time. Then Birkin said, in a lighter tone, 
letting the stress of the contact pass: 

‘Can’t you get a good govenicss for Winitrcd? soincb(Kly 
cxL'cptional?' . . . 


. . . ‘Good-bye,’ said Gerald, taking the waim hand of Ins friend in a 
firm grasp. ‘I shall come again. I miss you down at the null.’ 

‘I’ll be there in a few da\s,’ said Birkin. 

The c)es <T the two men met again. Gerald's, that were keen as a 
hawk's, were suffused now' witli w'arni light anil with unadmitted 
love, Birkin looked back as out ofa darkness, uiisoiiiuled and unknown, 
}ct with a kind of w'armth, that seemed to ilow^ over Cicrald's brain 
like a fertile sleep. 

‘Good-bye then. There's nothing I can do for you?’ 

‘Nothing, thanks.’ 

Birkin W'atchcd the black-clothed form the other man move out 
of the door, the bright head was gone, lie turned over to sleep. 

[Women in J.ovc, Ch. xvi) 

GLADIAl ORIAL 

After the fiasco of the proposal, Birkin had hurried blindly aw'ay from 
Beldovcr, in a whirl of fury. He felt he had been a complete fool, that 
the whole scene liad been a farce of the first waiter. But tliat did not 
trouble him at all. He was deeply, mockingly angry that Ursula 
persisted alw^ays in this old cry'.* ‘Wliy do you want to bully me?’ and 
in her bright, msolciit abstraction. 

He went straight to Shortlands. There he found Gerald standing with 
his back to the fire, in the library, as motionless as a man is, who is 
completely and emptily restless, utterly holfow. He had done all the 
w’^ork he w’anted to do and iA>w there was nothing. He could go out 
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in the car, he could nm town. But he did not want to go out in the 
car, he did not want to run to town, he did not want to call on the 
Thirlbys. He was suspended motionless, in an agony of inertia, like a 
machine that is without power. 

This was very bitter to Gerald, who had never known what bore- 
dom was, who had gone from activity to activity, never at a loss. 
Now, gradually, everything seemed to be stopping m him. He did not 
w^aiit any more to do the things that offered. Something dead within 
him just refused to respond to any suggestion. He cast over in his 
mind, what it w^ould be possible to do, to save himself fro .1 this 
misery of nothingness, rcIiLve the stress of this hollowness And there 
were Old) three things h ft, that would rouse him, make him live. One 
was to drink or smoke h.islush, the other was to be soothed b\ Birkin, 
and the thud \ *• nen. An I there was no-one for the moment to 
drink v ith. Not was there a winnan And he knew Biikiii was out. 
So tl^cre was iKuhing to d(^ but to bear the stress of his own emptiness. 

When he siw Hirkiii his face lit up 111 a sudden, wondciful smile 
( lod, lUipcit,' he s ud, ‘I’d just come to the C(MKlusK)n that noth- 
ing in thf V orKl mattered except soiiKbodv to take the edge off one’s 
being alone the right stnncbocK.’ 

1 he smile in his ewes was i\ astonishing, as he looked at the either 
man It w is the puie gleam of lelief. His face was pallid and even 
haggiid 

* The right woman, I suppose vou mean,’ said Biikiii spitefuL^ . 

‘C^f coiiise, for ehoiec I ailing that, an amusing man ’ 

I Ic laiiglicd as he said it, Birkin sat densii near the hre. 

'What weTC \oii doing^* he asked. 

‘F Nothing I’m in a bad wa\ just new, ewx'rv thing's on edge, and I 
can neither work noi pla\ . I don't know whcthei it’s a sign ot edd age, 
I'm sure ’ 

‘You mean you arc bored"' 

‘Bored, I don’t know. 1 can't appK nnsclf. And I feel the devil is 
either very present inside me, or dead.' 

• Birkin glanced up and looked in lus eye's. 

‘You should try hitting something,’ he said. 

Gerald smiled. 

‘Perhaps,’ he said. ‘So long as it was something woith hitting. 

'Quite!* said Birkm, *njiis soft voice. There was a kuig pause during 
which each could feel the presence of the other. 
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‘One has to wait/ said Birkin, 

‘Ah God! Waiting! What are we waiting for?’ 

‘Some old Johnny says there are three cures for ennuu sleep, drink, 
and travel/ said Birkin. 

‘All cold eggs/ said Gerald. ‘In sleep, you dream, in drink you curse, 
and in travel you yell at a porter. No, work and love arc the two. 
When you’re not at work you should be in love.’ 

‘Be it then/ said Birkin. 

‘Give me the object,* said Gerald. ‘The possibilities of love exhaust 
themselves.* 

‘Do they? And then what^’ 

‘Then you die/ said Gerald. 

‘So you ought/ said Birkin. 

‘I don’t sec it,‘ replied Gerald. He took his hands our of his trousers 
pockets, and reached for a cigarette. He was tense and nervous. 1 le lit 
the cigarette over a lamp, reaching forward and drawing steadily. He 
was dressed for dinner, as usual m the evening, although lie was 
alone. 

‘There’s a third one even to your tw^i\’ said Birkin. ‘Work, love, and 
fighting. You forget the fight.’ 

*1 suppose I do,’ said Gerald. ‘Did you ever do any boxing—?’ 

‘No, I don’t think I did,’ said Birkin. 

‘Ay — ’ Gerald lifted nis head and blew the smoke slowly into the air. 

‘Why?’ said Birkin. 

‘Nothing. I thought W'e might have a round. It is perhaps true, that I 
want something to hit. It’s a suggestion.’ 

‘So you think you might as well hit me?’ said Birkin. 

‘You? Well — ! Perhaps — ! In a friendly kind of way, of course.’ 

‘Quite!’ said Birkin, bitingly. 

Gerald stood leaning back against the mantcl-piccc. He looked dowm 
at Birkin, and Ins eyes flashed wdth a sort of terror like the eyes of a 
stallion, that arc blood-shot and overwrought, turned glancing back- 
wards in a stiff terror. 

I feel that if I don’»' watch myself, I shall find myself doing something 
silly,’ he sai^. 

‘Why not do it?’ said Birkin coldly. 

Gerald listened with quick impatience. He kept glancinj^ down at 
Birkin, as if looking for something from thcr>iiicr man. 

‘I used to do some Japanese vjrestling,' said Birkin. ‘A Jap lived in the 
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same house with me in Heidelberg, and he taught me a little. But I 
was never much good at it.’ 

*You did! exclaimed Gerald. *That’s one of the things I’ve never 
ever seen done. You mean jiu-jitsu, I suppose?’ 

‘Yes. But I am no good at those things - they don’t interest me.’ 

‘They don’t? They do me. What’s the start?’ 

‘I’ll show you what I can, if you like,’ said Birkin. 

‘You will?’ A queer, smiling look tightened Gerald’s face for a 
moment, as lie said, ‘Well, I’d like it very much.’ 

‘Then we’ll try ]ui-jitsu. (^nly you can’t do much in a starch^'d shirt.’ 

‘Then let us strip, and do it properly. Hold on a minute — He rang 
the bell, and waited for the butler. 

‘Bring a couple of sandwiches and a syjihon,’ he said to the man, 
‘and then don’t tn>uuL me any more to-night - or let anybody else.’ 

The man went. Gerald turned to Birkin with his eyes lighted. 

‘And you used to wrestle with ajap^’ he said. ‘Did you strip?’ 

‘Sometimes ’ 

‘You did ^ What was lie like then, a wrestler"’ 

‘Good, I believe. I am no judge. He was vci v quick and slippery and 
full of electric fire. It is a remarkable thing, what a curious sort of fluid 
force they seem to have m them, those people -not like a human 
grip like a polyp — ’ 

Gerald nodded. 

‘I should imagine so,’ he said, ‘to look at them. The) rep'd me, 
rather.’ 

‘ Repel iiid attract, both. I liey are \ cry rcpiilsn c w hen the) arc cold, 
and they look grc). But when the\ arc hot and roused, there is a 
definite attraction- a curious kind of full electric fluid - like eels.’ 

‘Well—, yes — , probably.’ 

The man brought m the tray and set it down. 

‘Don’t come m any more,’ said Gerald. 

The door closed. 

‘Well then,’ said (herald; ‘shall wx strip and begin? Will you have \ 
'drink first?’ 

‘No, I don’t v\ant one.’ 

‘Neither do I.’ 

Gerald fastened the door and pushed the furniture aside. 

The room was laigui there was plenty of space, it w'as thickly 
carpeted. Then he quickly threw his clothes, and waited for 
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Birkin. The latter, white and thin, came over to him. Birkm was more 
a presence than a visible object; Gerald was aware of him completely, 
but not really visually. Whereas Gerald himself was concrete and 
noticeable, a piece of pure final substance. 

‘Now,’ said Birkin, ‘I will show you what I learned, and what I 
remember. You let me take you so — ’ And his hands closed on the 
naked body of the othci man. In another moment, he had Gerald 
swung over lightly and balanced against liis knee, head downwards. 
Relaxed, Gerald sprang to his feet with eyes glitteiing. 

‘That’s smart,’ he said. ‘Now tr^^ again.’ 

So the two men began to struggle together. They were very dis- 
similar. Birkin w’as tall and narrow, his bones were very thin and fine 
Gerald was much heavier and more plastic Ilis bones were strong and 
round, his limbs were rounded, all his contours were beaiitifiillv and 
fully moulded. He seemed to stand with a proper, rich weight on the 
face of the earth, whilst Birkin seemed to have the centre of gravitition 
in his own middle And Gerald had a rich, frictional kind of strength, 
rather mechanical, but sudden and invincible, whereas l^irkin was 
abstract as to be almost intangible He impinged iiwisibly upt^n the 
other man, scarcely seeming to touch him, like a garment, and then 
suddenly piercing in a tense fine grip that seemed to penfflratc into the 
very quick of Gerald’s being. 

They stopped, they discussed methods, they practised grips and 
throws, they became accustomed to each other, to each other’s 
rhythm, they got a kind of mutual plnsical understanding. And then 
again they had a real struggle. They seemed to diivc their \<hitc flesh 
deeper and deeper against each other, as if they would break into a 
oneness. Birkin had a great subtle energy, chat would press upon the 
other man w'lth an uncanny force, weigh him like a spell put upon him 
Then it would pass, and Gerald would hca\c free, with w lute, heaving, 
dazzling movements. 

So the two men entwined and wrestled with each other, working 
nearer and nearer. Both w’cie white and clear, but Gerald flushed smart 
red whore he wa touched, and Birkin remained white and tense He 
seemed to pcQctratc into Gerald’s more solid, more diffiisc bulk, to 
interfuse his body through the body of the other, as if to bring it 
subtly into subjection, always seizing with some rapid hecromantic 
foreknowledge every motion of the other* ffcsh, converting and 
counteracting it, playing upon t^c limbs and trunk of Gerald like some 
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hard wind. It was as if liirkin’s whole physical intelligence inter- 
penetrated into Gerald’s body, as if his fine, sublimated energy entered 
into the flesh of the fuller man, like some potency, casting a fine net, a 
prison, through the muscles into the very depths of Gerald’s physical 
being. 

So they wrestled swiftly, rapturously, intent and mindless at last, 
two essential white figures working into a tighter closer oneness of 
struggle, with a strange, octopus-like knotting and flashing of limbs 
in the subdued light (^f the room; a tense white knot of flesh gripped 
in silence between the walls of old brown books. Now and again 
came a sharp gasp of breath, or a sound like a sigh, then the rapid 
thudding of movement on the thickly-carpeted floor, then the strange 
sound of flesh escaping under flesh. Often, m the white interlaced knot 
of violent living being that swayed silently, there was no head to be 
seen, only the switr, tight limbs, the solid white backs, the physical 
junction of two bodies c line bed into oneness. d1icn would appear the 
gleaming, niflled hod ot (Jerald, ns the struggle changed, then for a 
moment the diin-coknired, shadow-hke head of the other man would 
lift up from the C(mHict, the e)cs wide and dreadful and sightless. 

At length (herald lav back inert on the carpet, Ins breast rising in 
great slow pantmg, whilst Birkiii kneeled over him, almost uncon- 
scious. Birkin was much more exhausted. He caught little, short 
breaths, he could scarcely brcatlic any more. The earth seemed to tilt 
and sway, and a complete darkness was coming over hi' tnmd. He 
did not kmnv what happened. He slid forward quite unconscious, 
over Cierald, and CJcrald did not notice. Then he was half-conscious 
again, aw'arc only of the strange tilting and sliding of the world. The 
world was sliding, everything was sliding oft' into the darkness. And 
he W'as sliding, endlessly, endlessly away. 

He came to consciousness again, hearing an immense knocking out- 
side. What could be happening, what w’as it, the great hammer-stroke 
resounding through the house? He did not know\ And then it came to 
him that it W’as his own heart beating. But that seemed impossible, 
the noise w^as outside. No, it was inside himself, it w^as his own heart. 
And the beating was painful, so strained, surcharged. He wondered 
if emerald heard it. He tlid not know^ whether he w ere standing or 
lying or falling. 

When he realised tl!af he had fallen prostrate upon Gerald’s body he 
wondered, he was surprised. But he sAt up, steadying himself with his 
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hand and waiting for his heart to become stiller and less painful. It 
hurt very much, and took away his consciousness. 

Gerald however was still less conscious than Birkin. They waited 
dimly, in a sort of not-being, for many uncounted, unknown minutes. 

‘Of course — ’ panted Gerald, T didn’t have to be rough - with you - 
I had to keep back - my force — ’ 

Birkin heard the sound as if his own spirit stood behind him, outside 
him, and listened to it. His body was in a trance of exhaustion, his 
spirit heard thinly. His body could not answer. Only he knew his 
heart was getting quieter. He was divided entirely between his spirit, 
which stood outside, and knew, and his body, that was a plunging, 
unconscious stroke of blood. 

‘I could have thrown you - using violence — ’ panted Gerald. ‘ But 
you beat me right enough.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Birkin, hardening his throat and producing the words in 
the tension there, ‘you’re much stronger than 1 - you could beat me - 
easily.’ 

Then he relaxed again to the terrible plunging of his heart and his 
blood. 

‘It surprised me,’ panted Gerald, ‘what strength youwc got. Almost 
supernatural.’ 

‘For a moment,’ said Birkin. 

He still heard as if it were his owm disembodied spirit hearing, 
standing at some distance behind him. It drew nearer however, his 
spirit. And the violent striking of blood in his chest was sinking quieter, 
allowing his mind to come back. He realised that he was leaning with 
all his weight on the soft body of the other man. It startled him, 
because he thought he had withdrawn. He recovered himself, and sat 
up. But he was still vague and uncstablished. He put out his hand to 
steady himself. It touched the hand of Gerald, that was lying out on 
the floor. And Gerald’s hand closed w^arm and sudden over Birkin’s, 
they remained exhausted and breathless, the one hand dasped closely 
over the other. It was Birkin whose hand, in swift response, had closed 
in a strong, warm clasp over the hand of the other. Gerdd’s clasp had 
been sudden iind momcntancous. 

The normal consciousness however was returning, ebbing back. 
Birkin could breathe almost naturally again. Gerald’s hand slowdy with- 
drew, Birkin slowly, dazedly rose to his fcA ind went towards the 
table. He poured out a whiskey find soda. Gerald also came for a drink. 
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‘It was a real set-to, wasn't it?' said Birkin. looking at Gerald with 
darkened eyes. 

‘God, yes,' said Gerald. 1-Ie looked at the delicate body of the other 
man, and added: ‘It wasn't too much for you, was it?' 

‘No. One ought to wrestle and strive and be physically close. It 
makes one sane.’ 

‘You do think so?’ 

‘I do. Don't you?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gerald. 

7 here \\ ere long spaces of silence between their words. The wrestling 
had some deep meaning to them - an unfinished meaning. 

’We arc mentally, spiritually intimate, therefore we should be more 
or less physically intimate too -it is more whole.' 

‘Certainly it is,* said Gerald. Then he laughed pleasantly, adding: 
‘It’s rather wonderful to me.’ He stretched out his arms handsomely. 

‘Yes,’ said Birkin. ‘I don’t know why one should have to justify 
oneself.' 

‘No.’ 

The two men began to dress. 

‘I think also that you are beautiful,’ said Birkin to Gerald, ‘and that 
IS enjoyable too. One should enjoy what is given.' 

‘You think I am beautiful - how do you mean, physically?’ asked 
Gerald, his eyes glistening. 

‘Yes. You have a northern kind of beauty, like light ref acted from 
snow and a beautiful, plastic form. Yes, that is there to enjoy as wxU. 
We shoulfl enjoy everything.’ 

Gerald laughed in his throat, and said: 

‘That’s certainly one way of looking at it. I can say this much, I 
feel better. It has certainly helped me. Is this the Briidcrschaft you 
wanted?’ 

‘Perhaps, you think this pledges anything?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ laughed Gerald. 

‘At any rate, one feels freer and more open now - and that is w hat we 
want.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Gerald. 

They drew to the fire, with the decanters and the glasses and the 
food. 

‘I always cat a littlc'hfforc I go to bed,’ said Gerald. ‘I sleep better. 

‘I should not sleep so well,' said Birkin. 
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‘No? There you arc, we arc not alike. Til put a dressing-gown on/ 
Birkin remained alone, looking at the fire. His mind had reverted to 
Ursula. She seemed to return again into his consciousness. Gerald came 
down wearing a gowm of broad-barred, thick black-and-grccn silk, 
brilliant and striking. 

‘You are very fine,* said Birkin, looking at the lull robe. 

‘It was a caftan in Bokhara,' said Gerald. ‘I like it.' 

‘I like it too.' 

Birkin was silent, thinking how scrupulous Gerald was in his attire, 
how expensive too. He wore silk socks, and studs of hue workman- 
ship, and silk underclothing, and silk braces. Curious ! This was another 
of the diflerences between them. Birkin was careless and iiniinagiiiative 
about his own appearance. 

‘Of course you,’ said Gerald, as if he had been thinking; ‘there’s 
something curious about you. You’re curiously strong. One doesn’t 
expect it, it is rather surprising.’ 

Birkin laughed. He was looking at the liaiidsome figure of the other 
man, blond and comely in the rich robe, and he was half thinking of the 
difference between it and himself- so different; as far, perhaps, apart as 
man from woman, yet in another direction. But really it was Ursula, it 
was the woman who was gaining ascendance over Birkin’s being, at 
this moment. Gerald was becoming dim again, lapsing out of him. 

‘Do you know,’ he said suddenly, ‘I went and proposed to Ursula 
Brangwen to-night, that she should marry me.’ 

He saw' the blank shining wonder come over Gerald’s face. 

‘You did?’ 

‘Yes. Almost formally - speaking first to her father, as it should be, 
in the world - though that was accident - or mischief’ 

Gerald only stared in w'ondcr, as if he did not grasp. 

‘You don’t mean to say that you seriously went and asked her father 
to let you marry her?’ 

‘Yes,* said Birkin, ‘I did.’ 

‘What, had you spoken to her before about it, then?’ 

‘No, not a word. I suddenly thought I would go there and ask her - 
and her father happened to come instead of her - so I asked him first.’ 

‘If you could have her?’ concluded Gerald. 

‘Yc-cs, that.’ 

‘And you didn’t speak to her?’ 

‘Yes. She came in afterwards^So it was put to her as well.’ 
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‘It was! Aiid what did she say then? You're an engaged man?’ 

‘No, - she only said she didn’t want to be bullied into answering.’ 

‘She what?’ 

‘Said she didn’t want to be bullied into answering.’ 

‘ “Said she didn’t want to be bullied into answering!’’ Why, what 
did she mean by that?’ 

Birkin raised his shoulders. ‘C'.an’t say,’ he answered. ‘Didn’t w'ant 
to be bothered just then, I suppose.’ 

‘But is this really so? And what did you do then?’ 

‘I walked out of the house and cainc here.’ 

‘You came straight here?* 

‘Yes.’ 

Gerald stared in amazement and amusement. He could not take 
it in. 

‘liut IS tills really true, as you say it now?’ 

‘Word for word.’ 

‘It is?’ 

He leaned back m his chair, filled ^\Ith delight and amusement. 

’Well, that’s good,* he said. ‘And so you came here to wrestle with 
your good angel, did you?’ 

‘Did I?’ said Birkin. 

‘Well, it IcHiks like it. Isn’t that what you did?’ 

Now Birkin could not follow Gerald’s meaning. 

‘And what’s going to happen?’ said Gerald. ‘You’re goi.ig to keep 
open the proposition, so to speak?’ 

‘I suppose so. I vowed to myself I would sec them all to the devil. 
But I suppose I shall ask her again, m a little while.’ 

Gerald watched him steadily. 

‘So you’re fond of her then?’ he asked. 

‘I think - 1 love her,’ said Birkin, his face going very still and fixed. 

Gerald glistened for a moment with pleasure, as if it were something 
done specially to please him. Then Iiis ficc assumed a fitting gravity, 
and he nodded his head slowly. 

‘You know,’ he said, ‘I always believed in love - true love. But wdicrc 
docs one find it novwidays?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Birkin. 

‘Very rarely,’ said Gerald. Then, after a pause, ‘I’ve never felt it 
myself- not wdiat I sU)vld call love. I’ve gone after women - and been 
keen enough over some of them. But 1 \t never felt love, I don’t believe 
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iVe ever felt as much hue for a woman, as I have for you - not hue. 
You understand what I mean^’ 

‘Yes. Tm sure youVe never loved a woman/ 

‘You feel that, do you^ And do you dunk I ever shalP You under- 
stand what I mean^' He put his hand to his breast, closing his fist there, 
as if he would draw somctlung out. ‘I mean that- that — I can’t 
express what it is, but I know it ’ 

‘What IS it, then^’ asked Birkin 

‘You sec, I can’t put it into words I mean, at any rate, somethmg 
abiding, somcthuig that can’t change — ’ 

His eyes were bright and puzzled 

‘Now do you thmk I shall ever feel that for a woman he said, 
anxiously. 

Birkin looked at him, and shook his head. 

‘I don’t know,’ he said ‘I could not say ’ 

Gerald had been on the qut utue, as awaiting his fate Now he diew 
back in his chair 

‘No,’ he said, ‘and neither do I, and neither do 1 ’ 

‘We are different, you and I,’ said Birkm ‘I can’t tell ^ our life ’ 
‘No,* said Gerald, ‘no more can I But I tell )oii I begin to doubt 

it^’ 

‘That you will ever love a woman 

‘Well - yes - what you would truly call love — * 

‘You doubt it^’ 

‘Well -I begm to ’ 

There was a long pause 

‘Life has all kinds of things,’ said Birkin ‘There isn’t only one road ’ 
‘Yes, I believe that too I believe it And inmd you, I don’t care how 
It is with me - 1 don’t care how it is - so long as I don’t feel — ’ he 
paused, and a blank, barren look passed over his face, to express his 
feeling - ‘so long as I feel I’ve /nW, somehow - and I don’t care how it 
IS - but I want to feel that — ’ 

‘Fulfilled,* said Birkin 

‘Wc-ell, perhaps it is, fulfilled, I don’t use the same words as you ’ 
‘It is the s^nic.' 

{Ihid , Chap xx) 


★ ★ ★ 
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FORKEST REID (1876-1947) Tliis Ulstcr novclist has been 
described as incapable of creating a major character of the female 
sex or over the age of about sixteen. His understanding of small 
boys is unquestioned; lie liked them and they liked him; and 
despite the strong element of fantasy and Greek symbolism 
revealed in his personal confessions, the stories arc usually un- 
pretentious and earthy mixtures of boyish expeditions and 
hobbies, Iricndships with animals, school problems and an 
occasional bit of black, or more likely white, magic. Nevertheless, 
beneath the very normal grubby-kneed and doggy surface, the 
robustness and common sense, there exists a prevailing current in 
favour of male love. The trihsgy Youno Tofu was m fact com- 
posed in the reverse order, with Uncle Stephen written first - and 
it is tliis be'^k, found embarrassing by many critics after the 
excellencies of its companion volumes, which Reid was liiniself 
most excited .ibout. Tom has run away to his Uncle Stephen, 
wdio turns out to be a magician, w ith a statue of Hermes in liis 
room; the friend of his ow’n age whom Tom goes about with is 
Uncle Stephen met.imorpho''cd into youth; and uncle and boy 
finally go oft travelling together in a Socratic relationship whose 
terms are sensuous but imprecise. 

Forrest Reid is reprenaited here by the conclusion to the sensi- 
tive account of his childhood and youth, Apostate, wditr; he pre- 
pares t(s tc 41 a luwv friend the secrets of his heart; a note on Uncle 
Stephen from the later reminiscences, PiivateRoad; and some of the 
climactic pages irom that novel. 


THK NEW APPRENTICE 

I had been at wT^rk for only a very few' months w'hcn a new apprentice 
came. It was my business to teach him his duties, and on a cold bright 
winter morning, when the ground was wh**'c with frost and a thin 
powder of snow, we set off for the docks. In the still, grey w’^ater the 
boats, looking strangely naked and black, w ere reflected as in a glass. 
Gulls wheeled restlcssl^t ;'i)<Hit the masts and funnels; the wintry sun 
shone on frozen ropes and slippery decks: the ground rang with a 
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hard metallic sound. Crates and bales, boxes and sacks were being piled 
on the wharves; iron trucks were busy, for the dock-labourers were 
working hard to keep themselves warm, their faces, ears, and hands 
scarlet, their breath turning to vapour the moment it passed their lips. 

I had always found the scene attractive, and, though it was by now 
familiar enough, and I knew tliesc boats were, with one or tv o rate 
exceptions, merely cross-channel steamers and coasters, it still con- 
tinued to suggest romance, the great unc\ploied world that lav 
beyond my experience, glimmering with a m)srcnoiis fascination. 
Today there was added to this the plcasinc of acting as guide to iny 
companion, of show mg him otn boats, our sheds, of telling him what he 
must do, of introducing him to the different shipping clerks And 
through It all I was becoming more and more conscious of something 
pleasanter still, of an uplifting of the spnit that turned e\eiv thing to 
beauty and filled my mind with sunlight I knew this sunlit^hr well, 
because it was the sunlight of mv dream world A long time had 
gone by since it had last shone for me, hut with its first ia\ s it burned 
up the inters enmg period like a thin sheet of pipe r, and filled me with a 
peculiar exultation I se'cmcd to be appiouhing a pennt, we both 
seemed, actually, physically, with every step we took, to be drawing 
nearer to a point where the wide sea flowing between my two worlds 
was narrowxd to a stream one might pass diy-shod m-y conduct of 
the business we were engaged on grewv more and moie mechanical 

Meanwhile the new boy walked beside me, rather sli\, and with a 
simple, unconscious charm about him that 1 Iind felt from the moment 
(an hour or two back) when he had been introduced to 'me by his 
father I prolonged our w^alk unnecessarily I did not want to go back 
at all . . . 

And thus began a friendship which as the days passed, and then 
the weeks and the months, grew ever closer ,and deeper, till at last it 
seemed to draw into itself the two divergent streams of my life, so 
that for the first time, m dreaming and waking, they found a single 
channel. Somehow, somewhere, I felt that a shadow had been lifted. 
It was as if in my spirit a new^ day w'ere breaking, transforming 
everything in the world around me, because I saw everything now in 
Its fresh clear light. 

When I was with this boy I was happy, and I could conceive of 
no greater happiness than to be with him always? He was an odd enough 
youngster m his ways, not a b^ like any other boy I had known; but 
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lie was extraordinarily lovable. Sometimes, indeed, the sunshine, 
filled with little dancing golden dust specks, toucliing his hair or his 
cheek, would set me dreaming of him as a kind of angel who had 
strayed into this world by chance, or perhaps not quite by chance. 
The pleasantness of his manner, of his temper; his kindness, his intelli- 
gence, a sort of childish quality there was in gaiety -- all helped to 
deepen the affection I had for him. The future lay before us like a wide 
green plain. There were plans and day-dreams plans that invedved 
leaving our present employment and going to a university. Life in this 
humdrum old warehouse, amid its simple daily tasks, amid its comings 
and goings, its working hours and Ikuifs of leisure, became a 'vonderful 
voyage of discovery to be undertaken no longer alone. 

Both here, and at home after the day’s work was fiirMied, we were 
consrantly tt'gotlicr. I slK'kwed him niv writings, I got him to read 
poetty, to listen to inusie; I poured out all my enthusiasms, and in 
return became absorbed in Ins. I hat they took me into tlie unfamiliar 
paths ot St lentilic theory and experiment did not matter. 1 read books 
on astre»noiny, and geology, and physics; he tried to interest me in 
mathematics, and ot ail our studies this was the only one I was obliged 
to abandon. But if I could make no headway here, we splashed happily 
enough in the shallow s of philosophy, and it Wcas while we were read- 
ing C^aird’s Lvolutiov. oj Reit\iion that between his father and mother a 
mennentous discussion took place (of which I heard nothing until years 
later) as tc^ w'hcther this friendship should be J">couragcd or ,idowxd to 
continue. I hey had been extremely kind to me, asking me nequcntly 
to tlie house; but they were very strict in their attitude to religion, and 
It was because of the C'aii d book and of Spencer ’s First Principles, wliich 
were supposed to have been my choice, that the- discussion arose. In 
the end (1 canned help thinking it was his mother’s council that 
prevailed) they decided not to interfere, but to let things take their 
course . . . 

I liavc wandered tot) far into the future in all this - farther than the 
scheme of these pages really carries me. For I see them, somehow, as 
embracing a definite period, wdiich began in dreamland and ended with 
the wdiitcr morning of this chapter’s opening. Or perhaps*! should say 
that it ends on an evening some five or six months later. 

I had never spoken of the affection which now^ filled my life: I had 
never alluded to it, thoii^i I had often longed to do so, though I had 
even once or twice tried tc^ do so, though I knew it must for ever 
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rcmajii incomplete unless I did do so. Incomplete, that is, for me : for 
the rest I did not, could not know . And thus it w uit on, until I thought 
of a way by which I might surmount ni) shyness, or at least circumvent 
it - a wav which would at any rate be easier than speech 

For some months back I had been keeping a diary, or journal, 
writing in it not regulaily, but still fairly frequently. I wrote just 
before going to bed, and I poured out everything I felt, for I intended to 
destroy ir (and did do so) when the book siiould be filled What I 
wrote was not meant to be read I wnote as the servant of King Midas 
whispered into the hollow earth Yet now I wanted him to rend it I 
knew It contained pages he might find bewildering, extravagant, and 
perhaps distasteful but I also knew' that if I looked back over it with a 
view to tearing out such pages I should never show it it all 

And the desire to take him completelv into nn coniidence h id begun 
to haunt me It was w hat filled rnv mind as w e w dkc d home together 
one day some five or m\ months after our first meeting, and what 
kept me silent when, later on, we went out for i i imbh through the 
fields and woods by the Lagan Ye't, though 1 was silent, I wasmtcnscl) 
excited, for I had made up my mind to conquer m\ eow irdiee Aire idy 
I had had an opportunity to elo so, and hid put it off In coming out 
here I would put it oft no longer. 

‘There is something I have at home which I want to show you 
something I have written Do you mind turning baek^’ 

Without questioning me he did what I asked 
And when once more we had rcachexl the house in Mount Charles I 
took Inm upstairs to the room I now used as a study, and where I knew 
wc should not be disturbed It v as growing dusk, but I welcomed the 
minutes I could employ on busying myself with the lamp, and fumbled 
longer than was necessary as I unlocked the desk wheic was my 
manuscript book I gave him the book, moved the lamp over near to an 
arm-chair, and myself sat down at the table, some distance off, and 
facing the window For the first time I had admitted someone to my 
secret world, to my innermost thoughts . . 

Already he must have crossed the threshold. In the quiet of the room 
I could heal* no sound but now and then the rustle of a page when lie 
turned it. For an instant I glanced at him. His face was a little flushed, 
his dark hair tumbled down over his forehead But I turned away 
quickly and did not look back. I sat waiting, ^trying now to shut out 
every thought from my mmdt . . 
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The time slowly drew oii: half an hour, nearly an hour must have 
gone by. The window grew darker and darker, and presently I knew 
that in a little, a very little while, the reading must come to an end. 
Then the silence seemed all at once to grow so intense that I felt nothing 
could ever again break it. 

{Apostate, Ch. XXII, Constable) 

★ ★ ★ 

A DREAM STORY 

Ihiclc Stephen m its first form was really and completely a dream story. 
That is to say, from bcginmng to end, it w'as composed sleep - or 
pcrliaps I should say ‘lived*, for I undoubtedly was Tom. Of the exact 
date of this dream 1 have no note, but next mormng I WTOte it all out 
and sent a snirmnry of it, in the form of a letter, to Walter dc la Marc. 
The first date I have is attached to his letter- i6th November, 1928 - 
bur It IS unlikely that more than a few days separated our communica- 
tions. ‘Has the magician come on am fiirther?*hc asks. ‘What you said 
in your letter should be a vivifying nucleus; and though a wicked 
magician would be easier, a good one would be far more original, 
and offer a more delicate scope. Have you put anything on paper yet?* 


I loved WTiting this book, and I wrote it slowly I might ‘Imost say 
luxuriously. Huring the twe^ years spent on it Tom grew to be extra- 
ordinarily rral to me - real, I think, in a way none of my other charac- 
ters has ever been, so that sometimes for a few^ minutes 1 w'ould stop 
writing because he seemed to be actually there in the room. I knew the 
tones of his voice, I caught glimpses of him in the street, and one 
evening, after finishing a chapter, I put ciown my wx'jrk to go out for a 
walk with him. 

[Private Road) 


★ ★ ★ 


From 

UNCLE STEPHEN 

He rcincmbcrcd Uncle Stephen s w’ords - that in approaching the God 
ill a spirit of love and ^*^rship he bec'ame a priest. He remembered 
/that in ancient Greece there had been b^y priests. He remembered the 
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beautiful opening ofEuripides’ play, where, after the speech (^f I Icrmes, 
the young boy Ion decorates the porch of Apollo’s temple with laurel 
branches, drops the lustral water on the ground, and chases the buds 
away. The scene was infinitely lovely as it floated before him now It 
was as if the sunlight of that morning long ago had been caught and 
imprisoned in the words, to burst out with renew ctl glorv when tlieir 
spell v^as wlnspcrcd. And all this lovelmcss was eternal. It could never 
fade until the earth gicw' cold and dead, or some cloud descended on 
the world, darkening men’s minds until nobody was left wdio sought 
for and loved it . . . 

Ills troubles dropped from him. lie believed that the (Jod had wel- 
comed him, and was hij Icwcr, his friend. This was i Icrmes tlie shep- 
herd, Hermes who. Uncle Stephen had said, guarded soiiug bo)s, 
and would guard him. Ills c\cs half shut, and i>n his fuc was a stiange 
dreamy expression, gentle and happ\ Nobodv had e\ er seen him quite 
like this, and nobods ever would, foi he was more than half out of his 
bod), on the confines of another world. Ih* whole house, he now 
knew% was the spiritual creation of Uncle Stephen and this (jod, and 
here, in this room, he was in its vciv heart, which was beating in tunc 
with Ins ow'n. 

When he rose at last, his knees were stifl and sore aqj.1 for a moment 
he staggered, but it was as it his mind had been bathed in some fresh 
moiuitain stream, and he knew that he could sleep Putting the candle 
on the table b) the bed, he looked down ngain at the slumbering 
Stephen. To Tom the wdiole room was still humming and vibrating 
w^ith a secret life. 7 his impression was so vi\id, indeed, a<» t(^ produce 
in him the strange feeling that meicK b) stretching out his hands he 
could make tJie surrounding air break inlo a flame But Stephen slept 
on. Nothing that had taken place had disturbed him. It had passed over 
him and round him, leaving him untemched, as the fiic had played 
harmlessly over the wise men in their burning fiery furnace. And 
gradually for Tom too its Wvaves began to subside. His mind grew 
quiet, and he became all at once aware that his Uod was pouring sleep 
upon him ~ softly, ceaselessly, compellingly. 1 onf s eyes slid round to 
him, Iiqiiid«and dark. 7 he pale, honcy-coIoureJ marble w^as still warm 
and breathing, but the spirit w\as only lingering there dll Tom himself 
should be safely tucked m and his eyes sealed. ‘Sleep - sleep,’ a faint 
voice whispered. ‘Sleep — ’ 

Tom smiled drowsily. Hen must go back to his own room; but 
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somchoM/ his own room seemed miles and miles away, and to leave his 
present sanctuary would be like going out into a cold, wet, winter’s 
night. 

There was no longer anything but silence. The whisper had died 
away, but its coinniand was overwhelming. Toni’s chin sank forward 
on his breast. He blinked and opened his eyes; he was dropping asleep 
on his feet. Stephen had pushed aside one of the pillows, which had 
fallen to the floor. Tom replaced it: then crept under the clothes and 
blew out the candle. 


The miracle had nor happened:^ Tom seemed to know that even in 
his dreams, for he heaved a deep sigh betvirc his eyes opened. Instinc- 
tively lie Luing to the sleepiness that prcvTiitcd complete realization. 
He put his arms round Stephen’s neck and wriggled himself closer till 
their heads lay on one pillow . I Ic hoped it was very early, and that they 
need not get up for a h’lng time. He did not w^ant to awake; the da\ 
before him, lie kiKwv, was going to be full of t" juble; he put his other 
arm round Stephen and buried his nose in the shoit crisp hair above his 
car. He listened to twittering bird notes, he felt rather than saw" the 
drow'sy sunlight floating tlirough the open window. 

But Stephen would not let liiin stay like this. Tom might snuggle 
up against Inm and murmur that lie wanted to go to sleep »rain, but 
Stephen was wide awake. He proposed getting up and go ng for a 
swdin. ‘I h.fd the riimmiest dream,* he declared. ‘At least, it seems so 
now^.* He gave Tom a little shake. ‘Are you listening? WaKc up!’ 

‘Tni not asleep,’ said Tom. But a warm delightful languor was 
diffused through his body, and he nestled closer. 

‘You’re next door to it. Remember, I don’t intend to tell you this 
twnce . . . You’ll be sorry, too, because it’s very much in youi line: in 
fact you were iii it . . . All right, I’ll not tell you. And please don’t 
breathe into my ear.’ 

Tom slightly altered his position. ‘Is that better?’ he asked. 

‘Not very much, and I don’t see wdiy you ?n’t in yoiir own bed. 
You certainly weren’t here w lien I went to sleep last night. . . It w-as 

^ Tom has realized his friend Philip Coombe is in fact ‘Stephen* - a creation 
of his uncle, who has dis^pfeared. He is hoping that the boy will turn back 
into the man. 
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about your uncle ^ my dream. I dreamt I was m the room dowiistaiis 
- the room with all the books and you were there too.* 

‘Yes^* Tom still kept his eyes tight shut. 

‘Don’t you scc^’ said Stephen, givmg him another shake. ‘Don’t you 
see how queer it was ^ Of course it must have been the result of what 
you told me yesterday, but it was queer all the same * 

*'Wh\^’ Tom whispered ‘I don’t see anything queer about it.* 
‘Well It was* \ou’ll understand why presently Do lie over a bit 
I’m far too hot* besides, you’re choking me ’ 

Tom moved grudgingly. ‘You might be more comfortable,’ he 
mumbled. But Stephen had spoiled his own drowsy scnsitions, and he 
lay on his back blinking up at the ceiling ‘What happened''* he asked 
Stephen stretched out his arms and sat up He looked dow n at Tom 
‘Nothmg happened I was just there it’s not tint that was queer ’ 

‘Was I m the room^’ 

‘Yes, I’ve said so already I knew^ you weren’t listening ’ 

‘What was I domg^* 

‘You were sitting on the hearthrug untangling a hcip of string and 
wmdmg It round a stick ’ 

‘I did do that once ’ 

‘Very likely. Most people have wound a ball of string ’ 

‘What was queer then^’ said Tom, with i shade ot impatience 
‘Was Uncle Stephen thcrc^’ 

‘I’m commg to that Uncle Stephen was there in one sense ’ He 
paused deliberately, but Tom would ask no further questions ‘I le was 
there m the sense that you called me Uncle Stephen Bui' what realK 
was queer was the w ay I thought of you.’ 

‘Thought of rne^’ 

‘Yes Though I don’t mean “thought” exactly It was really the way I 
felt about you. I was frightfully fond of you I didn’t know anybody 
could care for another person so much ’ 

To this Tom made no answer, and Stephen after a moment went on 
‘You sec, I’ve always liked you quite well, but this was a good deal 
more. In fact, it strikes me now as rather absurd.’ 

‘Yes, It would,’ said Tom. 

‘Well, hang it all, you’re not an angeP You’re a pretty averagely 
bad boy - with faint streaks of a better nature.’ 

Tom buried his face in the pillow. ‘Is that dID’ he asked in a muffled 
voice. 
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‘Yes, 1 think so.’ Stephen kicked aside the clothes and swung his. 
legs over the edge of the bed. He took ofFhis pyjamas - Uncle Stephen s 
they were and proceeded to test the muscles of his arms. Tom, 
peeping out at him, watched this latter performance moodily. Some- 
how it had the cfFct t of making the return of Uncle Stephen seem 
infinitely improbable, though last night it had seemed imminent. But 
nothing could be more remote from Uncle Stephen than this boy light- 
heartedly parading his nakedness and rejoicing in the strength of his 
body. 

Stephen stood beside the bed, looking down at him and smiling. 
‘Well?’ he said. 

‘Well what?’ muttered Tom. ‘Aren't you going to put : 'imc clothes 
on?’ 

Stephen smiled more broadly. ‘Not at present. Aren’t you going to 
get up?’ 

Tom slowly assumed a sitting posture, and still more slowly put his 
feet to the ground. Stephen bent down and, half lifting him, pulled 
him out into the middle of the floor. ‘Look here,’ he said, ‘don’t be so 
frightfully dumpy about it.’ 

‘I can’t help it,’ Tom muttered. The pleasanter Stephen w^as to him, 
the more difiicult everything became. He half wished he would be 
inipleasant - or at any rate that he didn’t look so nice. He wouldn’t 
look at him. He put his hand against Stephen’s breast and pushed him 
back almost rouglily, ‘I’m going to iny own room. Your b.uhrooin is 
the first door on the left.’ 

‘Come Ai(\ take your bath with me.’ 

‘No . Leave me Stephen ! You’re a bully - thav’s what you 
arc.’ 

‘Well, I like that! When a minute ago you were hugging me.’ 

‘Yes, and you wouldn’t let me.’ He struggled free, and picking up liis 
dressing-gown, ran along the passage back to his own room. 

{Uncle Stephen, Faber) 

★ ★ ★ 

THE ’tIIIRTIBS 

Tliis period of social comment and commitment, When many 
young writers deserted their middle-class background to take 
sides with the Popular f^ront and the beleaguered liberal govern- 
ment of Spain, nevertheless tended to link revolutionary 
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coinradcslup with Eros. Early poems by Auden and Day Lewis 
were saturated with the atinospheic of the public school; although 
their subject-matter was of course subversive, their tone was often 
that of the Head of the House, hearty, self-righteous, didactic 
and hectoring. Boy Scout buglmgs, the Kiwicradschaft of the 
German IViwdmwjiytl and obscure refetenccs to guerrilla warfare 
and military manoeuvres occurred against a rugged nc^rtheni 
landscape of kestrels, hawks, glaciers, tanis, imne-workmgs, 
rail-heads and the ever-present frontier. The essentially lyrical 
and indeed traditional Day Lewis was capable of writing a line 
to Auden such as this: ‘Look west, Wystan, lone flyci, birdman, 
my bully boy!’ and describing his associates m these terms: 
‘We arc gomg about together, we’ve ininglcd blood.’ Meanwhile 
the poets’ fiiend, Christopher Ishcrwood, exploring pie-IIitler 
Berlni, drew' the portrait ot the paedcrastic Baioii \on Piegmtz, 
who nourished his imagination on Biitish public ations such aS 
the Bey’9 Oie/i Paper, together with dtsc»ij>nons of vaiioiis 
bi-sexual or ‘available’ yx)uths. Heie is the pictuie of a somewhat 
heterodox youth club: 

This morning I went to see Rudf s club-house, w Inch is also the oHicc 
of a pathfinders’ inaga/inc. The editor and scoutniasU'r, Unde Peter, 
is a haggard, youngish man, with a parchment-coloured face and 
deeply sunken eyes, dressed in coiduun jacket and short lie is evi- 
dently Rudi’s idol. The only tune Rudi w ill stop talking is whni Uncle 
Peter has something to say They showed me dozens of photographs of 
boys, all taken with the camera tilted upwards, from beneath, so that 
they look like epic giants, in piofile against enormous clouds. The 
magazine itself has articles on hunting, tracking, and preparing food- 
all wTittcn m super-cnthusiastic style, with a curious underlying note of 
hysteria, as though the actions described were pait of a religious or 
erotic ritual There were half-a-do/cn other boys in the room with us: 
all of them^ in a state of heroic scmi-nudity, wearing the shortest of 
shorts and the tliinncst of shirts or singlets, although the weather is so 
cold. 

When I had finished lookmg at the photogmphs, Riidi took me into 
the club mectmg-room. Long coloured bamiers hung down the walls, 
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embroitlcrcd with initials and mysterious totem devices. At one end of 
the room was a low table covered with a crimson embroidered cloth - 
a kind of altar. On tl)c table were candles in brass candlesticks. 

‘We light them on I’hursdays/ Riidi explained, ‘when we have our 
camp-fire palaver. Then we sit round in a ring on the floor, and sing 
songs and tell stories.’ 

Above the table with the candlesticks w as a sort of icon - the framed 
drawing of a young pathfinder of unearthly beauty, gazing sternly 
into the far distance, a banner in his hand. The wdiole place made me 
feel profoundly unc(nnfoitable. I excused myself and got away as soon 
as T could. 

{The Berlin Stories, Ne\ Directions) 

★ ★ ★ 

STiiPHTN (1009- ) of these writers it is Stephen 

Spender who I'as chosen to reveal a personal experience of the 
in.de F.ros during the days of his youth. (Sec his excellent auto- 
hiograpl'y, IVorhl J Vi thin IVorlJ, with its descriptions of youth 
circles in 1 lainburg in i9aS.) Like Auden and Isherwood, thougli, 
he was aware (^f neurosis and its 

For the uncrcating chaos descends 

And claims you in marriage: though a man, you were ever a bride: 
Ever beneath the supple surface of summer muscle, 

The evening talk like foun rains cupping the summer stars, 

The fricnck^N ho chucked back the lock from his brow' in front of a glass, 
Yott were only anxious that all these loves w ould last. 

Your primal mover anxiety 

Was a grave lecher, a globe-trotter, one 

Whose moods w'crc straws, the winds that pufled them, aeroplanes. 
‘Whatever happens, I shall never he alone 
I shall alw ays have a boy, a railway fire, or a revolution.* 

It is significant that, no doubt in order to appioach a note of 
univcrsality% the middle-aged Spender has changed the final 
line, substituting ‘an affair’ for the suspe. c and rcstricrivc ‘boy’. 
(Compare early editions of The Faber Book of Modern Verse 

with tlie Collected Poems.) 

★ ★ ★ 
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How strangely this sun reminds me of my love* 

Of my walk alone at evening, when like the cott igc smoke 
Hope vamshed into the red fading of the sky. 

I remember my strained listening to his voice 

My stanng at his face and taking the photograph 

With the nver behind, and the woods touched by Spring* 

Till the identification of a morning - 

Expansive sheets of blue rising from fields 

Roaung movements of light discerned under shadow 

Widi his figure leaning over a map, is now complete 

What IS left of that smoke which the wind blew away^ 

I corrupted his confidence and his sun-hke happiness 
So that even now in his turning of bolts or driving a machine 
His hand w^ill show error. That is for him 
For me this memory which now I behold, 

When, from the pasturage, a/uic rounds me m rings, 

And the lark ascends, and his voice stiU rings, stiU rings. 

(Colli eft (I Pa tn c, Fabc r) 


★ ★ ★ 

Oh young men oh young comrades 
it is too late now to stay in those houses 
your fathers built where they built you to breed 
money on money it is too late 
to make or even to count what has been made 
Count rather those fabulous possessions 
which begin with your body and your fiery soul 
the hairs on your head the muscles extending 
in ranges with lakes across your limbs 
Count your eyes as jcw*cls and your valued sex 
then count the sun and the innumerable coined light 
sparkling on waves and spangling under trees 
Il^is too late now to stay m great houses where the ghosts 
arc prisoned 

- those ladies like flics perfect in amber 
those financiers like fossils of bonds'll! coal. 

Oh comrades, step beautifully from the solid wall 
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advance to rebuild and sleep with friend on hill 
advance to rebel and remember what you have 
no gliost ever had, iinnnircd in his hall. 

(Ibid,) 


■ir 'k if 

Abrupt and charming mover. 

Your pointed eyes under lit leaves. 

Your light hair, your smile, 

I watch burn in a foreign land 
Bright through my dark night 
And sheltered by my hand. 

My ribs are like a Jonah’s whale 
In whicli I dream you: from day 
I liave recalled your play 
Pisturbing as birds flying 
And with the Spring’s infecaon 
And denial of satisfaction. 

Yon dance, forgetting all: in joy 
Sustaining that instant of the eye 
Which like a Catherine wheel spins free. 

Your games of cards, hockey with toughs. 
Winking at girls, shoes cribbed from toffs. 

Like the encircling summer dew 
Cila.'e me from head to toe. 

By night I hold you, and by day 
I watch you weave the silk cocoon 
Of a son's or a skater’s play. 

We have no meeting place 
Beneath the brilliantine-bright surface. 

The outward hgure of dclij^ i. 

Ocates your image that’s no image 
Dark in my dark language. 

(Ibid,) 

★ ★ ★ 
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1 O T.A.R. 11. 

Even whilst I watch hini I am rcmcinhcnng 
The quick laugh of the wasp-gold eyes. 

The column turning from the staling window 
Even wdiile 1 see I remember, for love 
Dips what It sees into a flood of memory 
Vaster than itself, and makes the seen 
Be drow ued in all that past and future seeing 
Of the once seen. Thus what I wore I wear 
And shall w'car always - the glint of the qujek lids 
And the body’s avle turning* these shall he 
What they arc now' within the might of Evei 
Night w'hen my life lies with no past or future 
But only endless space It wakes and watches 
Hope and despair and the small vivid longings 
Gnaw' the flesh, like minnows. Win h u di ivl love 
It breathes in sameness Here aie 
The signs indelible. The wir\ copper h nr, 

And tlie notched motlilike lips, and that diet .11 lu.m 111 
Glance, winch makes all cist forgiven 

(Ibiil ) 

★ ★ ★ 
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TII> SI AI nOY 

See he slips like insinuations 
Into the waves and sidles 
Across breakers, diving under 
1 he greater tidals, 

Plunging, a small plane 
13ov\n dark altitudes, 

Trailing bubbles like aerial bombs 
Or a balloon’s broods. 

O moving ecstatic boy 
Sliding throj^gh the gloomy seas 
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Who brings me pearls to ciyoy 
llarcr than to be found in these scas- 

Between the fixed bars of your lips 
Harts the kiss like silver 
Fish, and in my wild grip 
You harbour, for ever. 

{Selectee! Poems, Faber Sc Faber) 

★ ★ ★ 

My joy, my jockey, my Gabriel 
Who bares his horns abov^e my sleep 
Is sleeping now. And I shall keep him 
In \'al]ey and on pinnacle 
And marvellous in my tabernacle. 

My peace is where his shoulder holds 
My clouds among his skies efface; 

His plenty is my peace, my peace ; 

And like a serpent by a bt>uldcr 
His shade I rest in glory coiled. 

Time will divide us, and the sea 
Wring its sad hands all day between; 

Tlie autumn bring a change of scene. 

But always and for ever he 
At night will sleep and keep by me. 

{Hros in Faber) 

★ ★ ★ 

A MKMOKIAL SONNl.T 

{For tu'o ycM/ie sawieti lost overheard in a storm 
in Miil-P(iciju\ JiinUiiry, 1940) 

The seagull^ sf)rcadcaglcd, splayed on the wind, 

Span backw'ards shrieking, belly facing upward. 
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Fled backwards with a gimlet in its heart 
To see the two youtJis swiniimng hand in hand 
Through green eternity. O sw^pt overboard 
Not could the thirty-foot jaws them part, 

Or the flouncing skirts that swept them over 
Separate what death pronoimtcd was love 

I saw them, the hand flapping like a flag, 

And another like a dolphin with a child 
Supporting him. Was I the shape of Jesus 
When to me hopeward their eyeballs swivelled, 

Saw I was standing in the posture of vague 
Horror, oh paralyzed with mere pity’s peace ^ 

{ColUited Points, Faber) 

★ ★ ykr 

DENTON WELCH (1915-48) During the War years tins 
young writer and artist, already fightuig a succession of illnesses, 
sprang into prominence and biavely and d(’»ggcclly pouictl him- 
self into autobiographical novels and stories, until be grew h> ill 
that he could only write for a few' moments at a time. Rarely has 
so specialized a sensibility been displayed with such simplicity 
and force. Welch is- both childlike and feminine, but unlike other 
admirers of virility he is never mannered, gossipy^ or aicli, his 
style is as ensp as the Rywita he enjoyed on his bicycle trips to 
churches and antique shops, and equally slimming wfieie emo- 
tional flatulence and flabbiness arc concerned, his obscrvduon of 
others, and himself, has always a cool accuracy. Readers may w ish 
to refer to the novel Maiden Voyajiri, and to stories such as ^Wlun 
I IVas Thirteen . 

l ROM nil JOIJUNAI S 
26 September, Saturday 

That portrait of Gerard Hopkins in the Lit Sup.* so quiet, so 
thoughtful, sp almost prettily devout Strange to think that many many 
years ago he actually sat exactly m that position, with folded hands 
(although they arc not there), with secret, slightly hooded eyes, with 
gentle, posed mouth and soft tongues of ha^r^lying on Ins forehead, 
licking sleekly down beside hus ear. 
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Then the verbose article that tells one nothing - nothing of the secret 
from which his genius sprung. It is an insult to hide his secret ~ to 
pretend he was ‘normar, in other words ordinary. 

{The Denton Welch JonrnJs, 1942, Hamish Hamilton) 


14 December, Monday 

Suddenly I remember that afternoon by the river near Hcnfield. 
It must have been in the summer of 1 933 when I was in a sort of disgrace 
with my aunt and grandfather because I had left China to go to an art 
school and irotild not ‘settle down’. My aunt had said, ‘If you 
want to study art, why don’t you do some work? \ on should be 
sketching every day; instead of that, you wander in the fields doing 
nothing at all from morning till night.’ 

I left and wandered again as she had described, only this 

time I w’andered on my bicycle and got as far as the river. It is a 
lorgottcn place, because the road-bridge was washed away a hundred 
years ago and now there is onlv a footbridge and a track across the 
fields. 

I threw my bicycle into the hedge and started oft' across die tufty 
grass. In the winter, I thought, this will be all flooded. Now it was hot 
and heavenly with the scented, dried-up grass and a loneliness almost 
piercing. 

1 sat down on the bank where I had sony'timcs seen .>'nall boys 
bathing. The river was wider and deeper there and one waild dive 
from the bridge. 

1 Mt t^icrc nursing my solitude yet longing for somebody to talk to. 
And as I longed, 1 saw approaching from the old farmhouse on the 
opposite bank, a brown figure - almost the colour of the landscape - 
that sort of worn, lichen, olive green-brown. 

It crossed the bridge and walked along the bank in my direction. 
While he was still some way oft I saw that his hair was of that pale 
‘washed’ gold, because it Hiddeiily glinted in the sun as if it were metal. 

He came up to me coolly, with the loose, bent-kneed stride of S('me- 
one used to walking over rough fields. 

‘Thinking of going in?’ he said pleasantly and in an unexpectedly 
‘educated* voice. 

1 was so pleased at hisni^lden appearance and so curious that I looked 
him straight in the face and smiled. He smiled back. 


M* B 
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I saw the gold hair, untidy and rough, gold eyebrows too, sunburnt 
chestnut skin and the vivid brick-dust checks and lips which framed 
the almond-white teeth. Not distinguished or handsome the cars 
were thick, the nose was short and thick, the lips were thick, all the 
details unfinished, yet the skin, the teeth, the eyes, the hair had that 
wonderful, shorter-than-springtimc, polished, shining lo<.>k as of some 
liqmd or varnish of life spread ovei the whole body. The shut and the 
breeches were the colour of mud and the cow^-dung caked on them 
By their dullness and drabness they stimulated one’s imagination so 
that one could almost feel the tingling fire and coolness of the body 
they sheathed. 

‘Lusty’ and ‘rough’ were the swords that flooded through me 
as I looked at him. In then right sense they fitted him perfcctlv . As vou 
can sec I was extremely impressed by him. He must have been a few^ 
years older than I w as and my capacity for hero-w orship w as emnmous 
at that time. It still is. He was all that I was not staK' art, confident 
and settled into a ‘manly’ life. 

The only thing I could not quite understand w is the ‘etlucatcd* 
voice. It stiuck a slightly jariing note, set made communication 
much easier and more ‘natural’ I started the etcinal game (d plating 
people and httmg them into their right pigeon-holes Ue could not be 
ordinary ‘gentry’. Nobody w^ould wear quite such dirt\ clothes oi 
such hob-nailcd boots unless they W’crc rctilly working. Besides, he 
had come, as if fiom home, from that aiuieut farmliouse, which, 
by Its untouched appearance where no single beam was exposed, 
proved that no ‘improver’ had been near it since tlio eighteenth 
century. 

On the other hand he could not be an ordinary farm band 1 was 
just deciding that perhaps he was the farmer’s ambitiously educated 
son, when he stopped all my dreary surmises by saying that he was 
down here learning farming at least 1 think he said this, but I am not 
absolutely sure for at that moment he started uncliessing. 

With the words ‘If there arc any wxmicii round here they’ll get an 
eyeful he started to pull his shirt over Ins head. I was ^hocked at the 
whiteness pf the skin on his chest and upper arms wdicii he stood up :n 
only his trousers. They were junkct-whifc, but matt, as if pow^dcred 
with oatmeal. 'Fhe long gloves of his burnt arms and hands and the 
bronze helmet of his face and neck joinmg tbd»whitcncsS, did something 
cunous to me. I could only gaoc and wonder as he stripped his woiider- 
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ful body. He uiilaccd the boots and kicked them off, then peeled down 
his thick and sweat-sticky stockings. The breeches he pulled off 
roughly, and stood revealed with the gold hair glinting on his body as 
well as on his head. 

As I say, I could only watch. This v/as not just an ordinary man taking 
oft his clothes for a swim - and yet it was. It was this prosaic, mundane 
quality and the biibbling-up spring of some poetry which held me 
enthralled. 

He flung back his hair with the gesture which is considered girlish 
when used by efteminate men. (When used by others it has, of course, a 
quite different effect.) Then he dived into the muddy water and came 
up spitting and laughing. ‘Bloody filthy water,’ he .honted, and 
spluttered, ‘bloody filthy water but it’s lovely.’ 

He stood up near the bank, so that the water gartered his legs round 
the middle ui he. calves. The hairs on his body and legs dripped like 
sparkles of water. 1 Ic looked like a truncated statue fixed to a base in 
the bowl of a fountain. 

He whirled his arms round, dived, and swam about for some 
time; then be cra\\lcd up the bank and lay down beside me on the 
grass. As lie lay wuli his face to the sky and his eyes shut I watched the 
rivulets coursing oft' his body. The main stream flowed down his 
chest, between the bard pectorals, over the mushroom-smooth belly, 
to be lost in curly gold hair. I could just descry the quicksilver drops 
weaving a painful way through the golden hu*^!!. 

He opened liis eyes and saw me staring at him; he didi/' seem to 
mind. Hc^at up and started to rub his arms and chest brutally with a 
diri^^ t^wel. 

‘I’m working down here at the moment. What do you do?’ he 
asked, abruptly but without giving oflcnce. 

‘I, I’m at an art school,’ I got out with difiiculty. The shame and 
fear of sinking in his estimation were very real. 

‘Oh - my sister’s a very clever artist, too,’ he said confidently. ‘She’s 
been studying for some time and has got a scholarship. She’s going 
abroad.* 

He continued talking about bis sister a ’ bis family. I got the 
impression, perhaps wrongly, that he was a little in disgrace too. This 
thrilled me. I felt I had found a brother. When he talked of being drunk 
and brawling, I was tremendously impressed and horrified -- to be so 
cool and casual about it all! Then I had the fear that tlic beer would 
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decay hib teeth or that they would be knocked out in the fights. This 
caused me the sort of pain one feels when some bcautifully-madc and 
intricate thing is threatened 

{Ibtd , 1942 ) 

★ ★ ★ 

Further on I came to two people cutting the hedge, one old, one 
young Till young one, v ith coarse nose and big leathers lips, held a 
billhook on a long handle As I passed close to him, 1 had the feeling 
that he looked unrehablc, almost simple, and that he might easily 
attack me with his weapon A cart with a barrel on it passed me at the 
same time, the barrel seemed full c^f some cuiious wash to put on trees 
or plants. 

From a treetop nearbs 1 heard whistling I looked up and sav\ a 
faded blue shirt and a slouch cap pulled smartK over one eye Some 
rakish ycnith was picking the cherries there You could till how cock- 
sure and brutal he was, by the whistle, the c ip, and the v\a\ he looked 
down from his high perch 

Earlier, in a field of hay which had just been mown, I saw another 
youth of the same sort, but this one was in a white shirt and 1 heav\ 
leather belt plastered w ith brass bidges of all sorts they looki cl exactly 
like horse brasses only smaller I could not tell if they wcie regimental 
badges. I wanted to g'o up and examine it. lie was using their favourite 
word * — mg’ just as I passed. It rang out cheerfully, cruelly. One 
secs and knows how hard thev ill arc in these sudden sights and sounds. 


Last Monday I went to supper with Noel Adeney, We had cold 
soup flavoured with claret, and fennel in long green shreds, then a sort 
of pilau of rice, onions fried, pimento excitingly scarlet like dogs* tools, 
and grated cheese The tiniest new potatoes and salad. Afterwards 
plums, and creamy mild tomato cocktail to drink A charming meal. 

We sat and talked a long tunc and then went looking for a pair of 
fisherman’s jed trousers which she said she wanted to give me We 
turned a whole trunk out, but could not find them. There was printed 
velvet, Imen, a Jane Austen period dress of Indian cliintz with a waist 
under the arm-pits. (The ann-pits were padded with white cotton, 
against sweat ) 
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III the cupboard was a tin of ‘Earl Grey’ tea which she threw at me 
and told me to take home. 

You see this is what goes on in nineteen forty-three, the year of the 
greatest war to stop all wars, if I have the quotation right. 

{Ibtil., 1943) 

★ ★ * 

Beyond, by the powerful, massive new locks, where w^atcr gushes 
perpetually from many square months and there arc little iron plat- 
forms and bridges, I saw' anaked youth ofabout sixteen with very square 
shoulders and head, sitting on a piece of round black machinery. One 
could tell he worked m tlie fields, tor there was a simb.^rnt V on his 
chest where his shirt opened, and an arresting change of colour on his 
upper arms where his sleeves were rolled. The rest of his body was 
rather swaiiiiy iJntc, and when 1 came nearer I saw some reddish 
spots. 

lie shook all the dark wet hair olfhis face, and said the w'ater was 
lovely. I sat down on the grass and w’atched him dive. He did it specially 
for me. ‘Do you ever go oti there?’ I asked Inm, pointing to one of the 
little platforms quite high 111 the air. ‘I did once, but 1 hit my head,’ he 
said shyly. We went on talking. I Ic told me how^ last year some of the 
hop-pickers rushed dow’ii to the river, all lit up from the nearby pub, 
and how they began to rock the old high footbridge which used to be 
near here until at last the whole thing crashed mto the Wator with two 
men of nineteen or tw enty on it. I Jc mentioned their ag'‘ for some 
reason. Tllby managed to scramble out all right but that was the end of 
thel^rijge. 

He lay back in the sun and said, ‘My mate ought to be dowm 
soon. He’ll dive ort' the high platform, you w'ait for him.’ I said I 
would. 

We were joined at this point by a small gold-brown-haircd girl w'ho 
was wdiceling in a pram a still small boy in a cotton sun hat whose left 
leg was completely encased 111 plaster of paris. Lrider die instep was a 
shiny metal suppoit. 

‘Has he broken his leg?’ I asked obviou V. ‘Yes,’ sh<; murmured, 
too quietly to hear. 

Suddenly there was a whoop from the boy on the bank. ‘Here’s 
my mate,’ he yelled t(f me. I looked up and saw a very light-sandy- 
haired boy on a bike dashing tow^ards the weir. He leapt off and darted 
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across the bridge, a tremendous sense of urgency about him. ‘Quick, 
Gmger,’ his friend yelled unnecessarily to him, ‘get your clothes off and 
come and dive ofi the Ingh platform ’ 

Ginger disappcircd into the long grass by a iinnind, and I taught 
ghmpses of clothes being pulled into the air, and the sudden dead 
whiteness of his shoulders. 

He rushed out of the grass, dead pearly white except for his freckled 
face, with a little, lumpy, rather over-developed stomach and pccttnal 
muscles. A rather broken up, not prett), siirfite fusMiiess iJilIercnt 
from his friend’s smooth la/y-looking body. 

Pulling his mouth back and showing his teeth in a v ild, mid, 
exated gesture he rushed at the water and dutJ, going so deep and 
straight down that his legs almost turned a someisault 

‘He dues too deep,’ I said tc^ the triciid 

‘Yes,’ he said mdulgcntK, then when (migt r c ime up spitting and 
gurgling ‘Get up on the board ind do \oui due ’’ 

‘I can’t,* Ginger said with assumed bilmshness, qiiavciii'g, mikuig 
his hmbs tremble 

‘You’re a blccdiii’ Inr,* the friend said 

‘You got to come too,’ Gingci insis^d 

*ril go of! the louei one, I bit m> he id last time,’ sard the first bo). 

Ginger got on to the top board, about eight or tc n feet up, and di\cd 
again very deeply fhe other boy shouted, ‘Coo, \ ouVe hit the bottom, 
look at the mud * 

Ginger swore and said he hadn’t The otlui bo\ di\ J off the loner 
board quickly to get the ordeal over Then tlK\ both sw*am about, 
talking and spitting aiui dragging tluir hair back Cungcr’s hrir iiow 
looked mctallicall) shiny and yet dead at tlic same time 

At last they both came out of the water and sit d n\n on the grass 
beside me. The first boy lay flat on his back and half shut his eyes 1 le 
looked charmingly coarse and young-animalish now , w itli thick brown 
neck, smooth arms and hairs round each brown-red nipple Ginger 
turned his extremely white and nobbly back to me and almost bent 
over his friend, talking to him about his work, and how he had been 
late because Jic had been staying at home, pressing his trousers for the 
dance that night 

‘Aren’t you going^’ he asked. 

‘No,’ the other said scornfully. 

‘I thought you was.’ 
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‘Well, maybe I will, I don’t know yet.’ 

They went on talking about work. There was something about a 
saw breaking, and the work being all right but— - 

At last Ginger turned to me and said with exquisite politeness. 

‘Well, is it warm enough for you?’ He evidently felt that I had been 
neglected. 

‘It’s wonderful, isn't it,’ I said, then I asked him if my clock was 
right. It said a quarter to six. 

‘It’s more than that,’ he said. ‘It’s more like six.’ I got up. 

‘Then I must get on, good-bye.’ 

‘Giieerio,’ tliey called together. 

I hated to leave the happiness there. It made me think of Dorian 
Gray. (I suppose the youth-age business.) I thought of the boys in years 
to come. They would not be nearly so nice, quite horrible in fact. 
They had both irdk^d about going into the services; one plumped for 
the R.A.r., the other for the Navy. All the happiness would melt 
away. I began to think of Oscar Wilde and Lord Ronald Leveson- 
(hnver and all the people who have longed to become young again. 

[Ibh:,, 1943) 

★ ★ ★ 


8 January, Monday, 5.20 p.ni. Grey' half-light. 


. . . My life is a great unfoldment with manv marvellous fnings about 
it. I would not have thought that I would be damaged ana Jl 30 soon 
(twenty) (ir that so comparatively late (twenty-eight and a half) I 
shottld ^ind someone with whom I could live m almost complete 
peace. All of life before that had seemed quire necessarily a solitary 
affair - and .so it still is, but with an utterly diflcrcnt quality^ of solitude. 

In my heart are hung two extraordinary pictures: one is called 
‘Accident ami Illness' aiul the (^ther, exactly opposite, tilted ^orw^ard as 
if to meet it, is called ‘Love and Pnendship'. 

Now they play Bach concerto (for harpsichord, but on a piano 
wonderfully) on the w'ircless, and the gas fire, with steel blue and 
orange flame, roars. Dowm the window\s f '^bble long tears of ton- 
densation. The birds arc snapping and creaking out theii^ calls before 
bed. 


{IhiiL, 1945) 


★ ★ ★ 
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We conclude this section with a brief miscellany of pieces by 
contemporary authors. 


SOLDIERS BATHING 

The sea at evening moves across the sand. 

Under a reddening sky I watch the freedom of a band 

Of soldiers who belong to me. Stripped bare 

For bathing in the sea, they shout and run in the warm air; 

Their flesh, worn by the trade of war, revives 

And my mind towards the meaning of it strives. 

Albs pathos now. The body that was gross, 

Rank, ravenous, disgusting in the act or in repose, 

All fever, filth and sweat, its bestial strength 

And bestial decay, by pain and labour grows at length 

Fragile and luminous. ‘Poor bare forked animal,’ 

Conscious of his desires and needs and flesh that rise and fall, 

Stands in the soft air, tasting after toil 

The sweetness of his nakedness: letting the sea- waves coil 

Their frothy tongues about his feet, forgets 

His hatred of the war, its terrible pressure that begets 

A machinery of death and slavery. 

Each being a slave and making slaves of others: finds that he 
Remembers lovely freedom in a game. 

Mocking himself, and comically mimics fear and shame. 


He plays with death and animality. 

And reading in the shadows of his pallid flesli, I see 
The idea of Michelangelo’s cartoon 

Of soldiers bathing, breaking oft' before they were half done 
At some sortie of the enemy, an episode 
Of the Pisan wars with Florence. I remember how he showed 
Their muscular limbs that clamber from the watet, 

And heads that turn across the shoulder, eager for the slaughter, 
Forgetful of their bodies that arc bare, 

And hot to buckle on and use the weapons that ate lying there. 

- And I think too of the theme anothcr^fiiund 

When, shadowing men’s bodies on a sinister red ground, 
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Another Florentine, Pollaiuolo, 

Painted a naked battle: warriors straddled, hacked the foe, 

Dug their bare toes into the ground and slew 

The brother-naked man who lay between their feet and drew 

His lips back from his teeth in a grimace. 

They were Italians who knew war’s sorrow and disgrace 
And showed the thing suspended, stripped: a theme 
Born out of the experience of war’s horrible extreme 
J5cncath a sky where even the air flows 

With lacrimae Cliristi. For that rage, that bitterness, those blows. 
That hatred of the slain, what could it be 
But indirectly or directly a commentary 
On the Crucifixion? And the picture burns 
With i.ivlignation and pity and despair by turns. 

Because it is the obverse of the scene 

Where Cdinst hangs murdered, stripped upon the Cross. I mean. 
That is the explanation of its rage. 

And we too have our bitterness and pity that engage 
Blood, spirit in this war. But night begins 
Night of the mind: who nowadays is conscious of our sins? 
Though every human deed concerns our blood, 

And even we must know, what nobody has under's, ood. 

That some great love is over all we do, 

And that is what has driven us to this fury, for so few 
J.^in suffer all the terror of that love: 

The terror of that love has set us spinning in this groove 
Greased with our blood. 

These dry themselves and dress. 
Combing their hair, forget the fear and shame of nakedness. 
Because to love is frightening we prefer 
The freedom of our crimes. Yet, as I drink the dusky air, 

I feel a strange delight that fills me full. 

Strange gratitude, as if evil itself we- beautiful. 

And kiss the wound in thought, while in the wesf 
I watch a streak of red that might have issued from Clirist’s breast. 
(F. T. Prince, ^{^Idiers Bathing and Other Poems, Fortune Press) 

★ ★ ★ 
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ARCHAIC APOLLO 

Dredged in a net the slender god 
Lies on deck and dries in the sun, 

Kis head set proudly on his neck 
Like a ruiuier's whose race is won. 

On his breast the Aegean lay 
While the whole of history was made; 

That long caress could not warm the flesh 
Nor the antique smile abrade. 

He is as he was, inert, alert,, 

The one hand open, the other lightly shut. 

His nostrils clean as holes in a flute, 

The nipples and navel delicately cut. 

The formal eyes arc calm and sly, 

Of knowledge and joy a perfect token - 
The world being caught in tlie net of the sky 
No hush can drown a word once spoken. 

(William Plomcr, Visiting the Caves, Cape) 

★ ★ ★ 

spiV SONG 

Where arc you going, my spiv, my wide boy « 
down what grey streets will you shake \our hair, 
what gutters shall know the flap of your trousers 
and your loud checked coat, O my young despair? 

Have you been in a blind pig over whiskey 
where bedbugs spot the discoloured walls, 
did you play harhotte and lose all your money 
or backroom billiards with yellowed balls? 

It’s* midnight now and the sky is dusty, 
the police are going their rounds in the square, 
the coffee is cold and the chromiunj greasy 
and the last bus leaves, O my young despair. 
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Don t you just hate our personal questions 
with your ‘Take me easy and leave me light/ 
with your meeting your friends in every direction 
- and suckuig in private the thumb of guilt. 


There arc plenty of friends, my man, my monster, 
for a Ganymede kid and a Ilousmau lad 
and plenty more you would hate to discover 
what you do for a living, my spiv, my id. 


And isn’t it awkward, their smiles so friendiy, 
their voices so bright as they ask wIktc you work: 
a job in a store, or driving a taxi, 
or baseball still in the sunlit park? 

O why do you sit in the nightclub so sulky, 
why so dramatic breaking the gUss: 
you’ve heard again that your mother is dying? 
You think that you’ve caught a social disease? 


Your looks are black, my spiv, my wide boe, 

will you jump from the bridge to the end ol 'he world 

and break on the ice, my pleasure, my puppy, 

)our forehead so hot and your kisses so cold? 

What desperate plan is this job that you talk of- 
wc’ll read tomorrow what happens tonight . . . ? 
and where you are off to, my son, my shadow, 
with the bill unpaid, as the door swings shut? 

(Patrick Anderson, The Colour as hakcih McLdellaiid &r Stewart) 
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NOT THOSF LONG VISTAS 

Not those long vistas through the mountain pass, 

The panoramas whccluig from the tram, 

New lands, new lakes you loved, but lawns and trees 
Electric with habitual charge of life. 

Dangerous to see, to touch, they could release 

Such high-powered current through the veins, recalling 

Voices at nightfall coming from the river, 

Tom Tiddler's ground, and hands caressing haii, 

Trees climbed, tears wept and dried; not that friend there 

Known for a fortnight, nor those others found 

To make a circle broken as by rain 

Light spider-nngs, but those who shapes arc seen 

Childish against an urn or by a raft 

knotting wet ropes before, in countless scenes 

Turned in deep workings of the mind that grope 

To finds defaced and rate, not the ditfused 

White light of midday on the meadow slopes 

Under unshapen cloud, but ra>s direct 

Burning shut eyelids from an August sun 

While peaches on the bricks grow' sweet ind fall 

And all loved jawns and trees and friends return 

(J, Lehmann, The A^e of the Dniijen, Longmans, Circen C>o ) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Travel to foreign places may lead not only to new friendships, but 
to friendsiups ul a different order, habits or inJiibitions dissolving 
among imfimiliar customs or under a different sun. An example 
of this occurs in Thomas Mann’s Death In Venice when the austere 
self-disciplined German author becomes enchanted by the 
Rumanian child, Tadzio. In a wider, less morbid context it is 
the theme of Henry James's The Ambassadors, Sometimes the 
emphasis will lie more on new scenes and customs than on the 
observing, and pcrhflps resisting, heart. Colonel T. E. Lawrence 
docs not approve of tlie extremes to which his Arabs went, but 
his disavowal has emotional undertones. Many naiivc peoples 
put, or ifsed to put, a deliglitful trust in their white visitors: thus 
Mtlville and Thorcau. 7'he field must be cnormoiij and we cross 
it briefly with references to Rome, Athens, Arabia, India, Ceylon, 
Malaya, the South Seas, North America and the Arctic: prison is 
the last stop. 


ROMU 

In Rome women do not appear upon the stage; there arc castrati 
dressed as women. Tins has an exceeding •' bad effect upon morality, 
for nothing, that I know of, docs more to encourage the growth of 
platonic love among the Romans . . . There were when I was in Rome, 
at the Theatre of Capfapica, two little eunuchs, Mariotti and Chiostra, 
dressed as women, who were the most ravishing creatures I ever saw 
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in niy life, and who would have inspired the tastes of Gomorrah m 
men who had the least depraved of tastes in tins respect. 

A young Englishman, believmg one of them to be a wom.m, became 
wildly enamoured of him and he continued in this state of infatuation 
for upwards of a month. 

(Montesquieu, Voyages I) 

★ ★ ★ 

ATHENS 

The pseudonymous novel, The Ftrewalker^, gives an anuisiiip; and 
extremely accurate picture of one small part of the life of con- 
temporary Atliens. Those who have had the privilege of meeting 
the original of Colonel Theo Grecos will recognise at once both 
the man and the astonislung house he has now had to relinquish, 
but will certainly feel some qualms at the frankness of the poi- 
trayal, winch borders on cruelty, and at the proprRt\ ot killing 
off a man who in real life is so much alive. 

The following passage, necessarily soinewliat cut, concerns 
Thco, the huge ugly German of wdiom he is so fond, and the 
narrator, Frank. 

‘So you’ve found your w^ay to our Zappcion, liave \ou^’ Thco said 
m a tone of playful insmuation ‘Ah, but it’s not what it to be! 
Wc’vc la sottise Peyrcfittc and “Lcs Ambassades” to thank for thijt. Ihc 
moment that book appeared, they began to talk about putting tliese 
wretched hghts here. And the absurd thing is that wx have power cuts 
m Athens! . . . Excuse me a moment ’ He dipped oft into the darkness 
undci the trees in pursuit of some shadow’y figuic wdiich might cither 
be male or female. 

‘How' arc you enjoymg life m Athens^* I asked Gotz, whose face 
gleamed greyish green above me in a transverse beam of moonlight. 

Gotz sighed. ‘There is so much,’ he said, ‘so much that is voiider- 
ful . . . But the one thing . . .’ Again he sighed. Reachmg up with Ins 
long arms he grasped the branch of a tree and sw ung himself back and 
forth. ‘Have you a woman, Frank?’ 

Fortunately I was saved from having to answxT tins question by the 
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return of Tlico. He whispered something in Gotz’s car and Gotz at 
once briglitcncd; again they wluspcrcd and I saw Thco pass Gotz a 
note “ it seemed to be for ten or twenty drachmae - wliich Gotz first 
refused energetically and then at last accepted. ‘All right - be off!’ 
Thco gave liiin a push and Gotz, his shadow leaping behind him, 
disappeared from sight. 

Thco hnked lus arm in mine again; ‘It’s sad that these traces of 
Enropeanism should cling to our friend. In so many ways he is Greek - 
I am sure that at heart he is Greek - but on this particular subject he’s 
so far from finding his true self.’ He pressed my arm: ‘And what is 
your true self:' lhat is something we’d all like to discover.’ I said 
nothing and he went on: ‘Imaguie that I’m your fain^^ god-mother. 
What would you like me to give you - here, now, in the Zappeion 
at this moment?’ 

‘A nivC cup ot tea. 1 m really quite exhausted.’ 

Theo looked momentarily put out; then he said: ‘Come, let’s take 
a taxi. But yenf 11 have to pay tor it. I gave my last scrap of money to 
Gotz. I shall make you some tea at home. I think you will enjoy it. 
Usually I drink liail Grey, but I’m now trving a new blend: I believe 
it is called’ “he thought tor a moment - ‘Lyons. Yes, Lyons. I like 
that name. It sounds grand and regal and utterly British . . .’ 

Siune rickety outside stairs led up to the front door which was on 
the first rioor, and I had just begun to climb when I hah.-d astonished. 
Standing in the doorway I could dimly see the cnormou' fgure of a 
mihtar)'#policeman. He was wearing shorts, and lais naked thighs and 
k#iecs gleamed thnnigh the darkness. As I paused I hea-'d Thco chuckle 
again beside me, ‘Go on!’ he said. ‘He’s not real!’ 

I then realized that this superhuman figure had been painted on the 
doorway. 

‘Tsarouchis did it for me. I particularly like the position of the 
knocker, d'hat seems to me a good joke.’ He gave a smart rat-tat, and 
then gigj;h'd. We both looked up at the squarc-jaw’cd face, with the 
horizontal black line of its moustache, its eyes set close together and 
its high peasant cheek-bones; the same ' md of stylisatioii had been 
achieved with tlie male Greek fice as is acliicvcd oA the cover of 
Esquire with the American female one. On the bare forearms and 
thighs black hairs spjouted like the prickles on a cactus. In a corner was 
the single Greek wore! : Ela ! 
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‘You know what that means?’ Thco asked. ‘It’s pleasantly ambiguous. 
It can be a challenge; it can be an invitation. “Come and get it” was 
Maurice Bowra’s translation.’ Thco sighed, and again banged the 
knocker. ‘I feel he’s an appropriate guardian to my shrine . . . Enter, 
please!’ 

I accepted the invitation, but having once stepped into the hall, I 
looked about me in amazement. On one wall there was suspended an 
aeroplane propeller surmounted by two archaic Greek helmets and a 
straw boater which, Thco told me, had belonged to a young Etonian, 
the son of a former British Ambassador. On the other wall there was 
a long string of masks which Greeks wear during the Carnival period, 
a picture by Zographos of the War of Independence, a photograph of 
Theo in a sailor suit at the age of eight, and a glass-covered case in 
wliich a number of regimental badges and buttons rested on red 
velvet. Every^wherc there was dust and a strange sweet-sour odour. 

‘Go through to the sitting-room, my dear, and make yourself 
comfortable.* 

But to make oneself comfortable in a room that is half a museum 
and half a junk-shop is not an easy task . . . 

At last he chuckled and said: ‘Tliis is my art.’ He added as my 
bewilderment remained: ‘This is my fantasiometry. . . Here, for 

example, is the Baroness Shutz.’ The face had been constructed with a 
brilliant economy out of a potato, now black with age, into which 
two Jet hat-pins had been thrust to make eyes glittering malevolently 
on the end of their antennae. ‘The hat-pms were, of course, her own. 

I purloined them when I went to tea at the German Embassy ^ entirely 
in the interest of my art, of course.’ His blue eyes twinkled, ‘T,lie 
ribbon round the throat is also hers; I snipped it from one of her 
evening dresses - fortunately she did not notice . . . Oh, and her hair 
is also hers-- 1 got it from her hairdresser. Here she has only one 
breast, as you see’ - he indicated a sea-shell - ‘in fact, she had two. 
But I wanted to symbolise her Amazonian nature . . . This, next to 
her’ - he pointed to a dried frog from the head of which the main 
spring of a watch curled quivering upwards - ‘is Bakolas, the famous 
banker. You will sec that I have had to mutilate tliis creature’ - lie 
turned the fre^ upside down - ‘as poor Bakolas, who was^ in love with 
the Baroness, suffered from a psychological impotence . . . Ah, you’re 
looking at the watch spring. That, of course, syjnboliscs liis fanatical 
precision - and it enters into his brain as, in the end, it drove the poor 
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man mad . . . Now who else would interest you? That is one of those 
muddled, and not even always well-intentioned young Britishers 
who were dropped into this country by your Government in the war. 
rhe body, as you sec, is made from a Gordon’s gin bottle, and the face 
is a piece of what 1 believe you call ‘Xifcbiioy” soap. There used to be 
a halo which was made of one of those gold sovereigns which you 
used to scatter with such generosity - thus pcrinaiicutly dislocating the 
whole economy of Greece - but alas, at an hour of need I had to go 
and sell it ... Yes, that’s a German swastika on one cheek and a 
Communist hammer and sickle on the other - your policy licrc was 
always two-faced, if ytsu will forgive my saying so. The blood- 
stained bit of rag lying at his feet 1 cut from a young .nan whom I 
found dead outside my house in the civil war . . . The whole thing is, 
as proper, surmoimted by a Union Jack. . . 

I’heo returned with a tray cm which there \\ ere two cliippcd Crown 
Derby tea-cup'^, resting cm white utility saucers, a battered tin tea-pot 
and what looked like a tea-C(ssy, made to resemble a thatched cottage 
out of coloured silks and ratfia, standing not over the tea-pot but 
apparently on its envn. He rummaged in a cupboaid, scattering old 
maga/iincs and letters to the floor, and at last produced a tin, with a 
Scottic painted on the lid, that contained pctit-bcurre biscuits, moist 
and crumbhne with ago. 

•Milk?’ 

‘Yes, please.’ Tlien I realised that there w.is no milk jug c-ii the tray. 
'Oh, don^ bother. I’d just as soon have it without.* 

7he^ gave a smirk. ‘No. You shall have milk. I was lu'ping you 
would ask ior it.’ Deliberate!) he poured tlie ua, and then, with the 
theatrical assurance of a conjuror revealing some surprise, he plucked 
tlic tea-cosy oft the tray between thumb and forefinger. 

Next to the tea-pot there now stood a large and realisdc phallus 
which Thcc:) raised, in a pretence of ncmchalance, and inclined towards 
my tea-cup. The milk trickled out, and as it did sc^, he guuccd up at me 
miscliicvously from under his bushy eyebrows to see how 1 was i iking 
the joke. 

‘But, Theo, where on earth did you gc't that object? 

‘Peasant art, my dewr. There was a man, m Peiracus, who used to 
make them - alas, hc’:^l^^ld a stroke, and lus son, wlm has taken over 
from liiin, refuses to continue with that - er - line. It s charming, 
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don’t you think? And extremely practical. It unscrews here - rather like 
a cocktail shaker. Of course, the Greeks wouldn’t use it for milk, hut 
for ouzo.’ Rummatively he ran the knobbly fingers of one hand over 
the gold fronds; then he said: ‘I used to have three. I gave one to the 
wife of the former French Ambassador, and one I sold to an msufferablc 
American who said he wanted it for the Anthropological Museum at 
Mexico City - 1 never really believed lum. But tins is tlie biggest, so 
of course I kept it foi mvself . . . Do have another biscuit.’ 

‘No, really, thank you.’ One had been enough. 

Theo sighed. ‘That’s a change I’ve noticed in the English. They 
used to cat tea, but now, when I have guests here, thc\ nc\cr seem to 
W'ant anything . . I w onder how Gotz is domg^ Poor boy 

As he began to speak of the German with a kind of patcin il son ow -* 
of his ughness, and goodness, and of the women who repud his 
devotion with jeers or demands for cash or niL.elv indifference - 1 
rcahsed, for the first time, the extent of Thco’s affLttion fi)r the other 
man. He liked Cecil, he liked me, I could see, bur tins w is soiiuthing 
different - obsessive, all-embracing, unremitting iii it'- ardour. 

‘He has made a great difference to my life,’ I heo snd, ‘I don’t like 
being alone - I never have. When my wife first left me, 1 almost went 
mad ’ I w’as staitlcd, I had never guessed that Thet^ hubbecn married 
‘Cecil has, of course, been here oft" and on these last two months, but 
that is another thing. Tie lives his own life and leaves me to live mine. 
He’s generous to me, so I really shouldn’t object it he regarch my 
home as a maison dc passe. But Got/ - Got/ is different, quite diftcieiit. 
You see, he reltes on me that is the important point Andc^ - 1 have 
come to rely on him. I don’t simply mean, of course, that he cloevso 
much about the house or even that he’s been such a help to me vsith 
my work. It’s more than just that. Wc really understand each othei.’ 
He got up. ‘Now' let me play you the ninth movement of the Athens 
Concerto.’ He opened the piano and, putting his left hand on his 
knee, began to rub it with his nght. ‘It w'as Gotz who suggested this 
movement to me. Originally there were to be ten movements; now 
there will be eleven. This is to be called “The Tavern Dancers” and 
in the course of nineteen minutes you wiW hear - if you arc clever - no 
less than sixt^-ninc popular tunes. Quite a tour dc force, ch?’ He con- 
tmued to rub his hands gleefully as he spun round on the piano stool 
to face me. ‘You may not believe this, but I ijeixr had a music lesson 
m my whole hfc. I’m entirely self-taught . . . Well, andtamoc' He spun 
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back oil the stool and scrabbled some arpeggios. Then, breaking ofF: 
You must understand, firstly, that the work is still in a fluid state, and 
secondly, that I shall have to try to suggest to you the various instru- 
mental parts. My scoring is most elaborate,’ he added with a certain 
self-satisfaction. 'Ready - steady - go !’ 

(Frank Cauldwcll, The Fircwalkcrs, Murray) 

★ ★ ★ 

ARABIA 

The everlasting battle stripped from us care ot our o’»n livTS or of 
others . We had ropes about our necks, and on our heads prices which 
showed that the enemy intended Indeous tortures for us if we were 
cauglit. hach day some ot us passed; and the livmg knew themselves 
just sentient puppets on God’s stage: indeed, our taskmaster was 
meiciless, merciless, so Icmg as our bruised feet could stagger forward 
on the road. The weak envied those tired enough to die; for success 
hulked so remote, and failure a near and certain, if sharp, release from 
toil. We lived always in the stretch or sag of nerves, cither on the crest 
or in the trough of waves of feeling. This impotency was bitter to us, 
and made us live only for the seen horizon, reckless what spite we 
inflicted or endured, since physical sensation showed itself meanly 
transient. Gusts of cruelts^ perversions, lusts rin lightly c r the surface 
wnthout troubling us; lor the moral laws which had sccmeil to hedge 
about tlicfe silly accidents must be yet famter words. We had learned 
that tl^TC were pangs too sharp, griefs too deep, ecstasies too high for 
our finite selves to register. When emotion reached this pitch the mind 
choked; and memory went white fill the circumstances were humdrum 
once more. 

Such exaltation of thought, while it let adrift the spirit, and gave it 
Uccncc ut strajige airs, lost it the old patient rule over the body. The 
body was too coarse to f'cl the utmost ot our sorroxes and our joys. 
Therefore, we abandoned it as rubbish; we lett it below us to march 
forward, a breathing simulacrum, on its . m unaided level, subject 
to influences from which in normal times our instincts would have 
shriuik. The men were yoiuig and sturdy; and hot flesh and blood 
uJiconsciously claimcdtatright in them and tormented their bellies w'ith 
strange longings. Our privations and dangers faiuicd this \’irile heat, in 
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a climate as racking as can be conceived We had no shut places to be 
alone m, no thick clothes to hide oui nature Man in all things lived 
candidl) with man 

The Arab was by nature continent , and the use of umvcrsal mai i lagc 
had nearly abobshed iricgular courses in his tribes Ihe public women 
of the rare settlements we encountered m our mouths of w andcring 
w ould have been nothmg to our numbers, even had their i addled meat 
been palatable to a man of healthy parts In horror of such sordid 
commerce our youths began uidifFcrtntl) to slake one anothci’s few 
needs ui their ovsn clean bodies a cold comciuenct that, b\ com- 
parison, seemed sexless and even pure Later, some begin to justify 
this sterile process, and swore that friends qinvcnng togctlur in tht 
yicldmg sand with intimate hot limbs m supreme embrace, found tin re 
hidden in the darkness a sensual co-cfficicnt of the mental p ission w hicli 
was welduig oiii souls and spirits m one fl lining effort Several, 
thirstmg to punish appetites the\ could not wholU prevent, took i 
savage pride ui degradmg the bod\, and offered themselves fureelv in 
any habit which promised ph\sicil pain oi filth 

(T F Lawrence [1888 193 s), Smn Pillars of U'lsdoni, C ipe) 

★ ★ ★ 

I^DrA 

J. R. AC KtRiLY (1896 — ) This author’s Hnidco Uoltday is 

lemcmbcrcd by many as a little classic. It tells how die narnstor 
spent some months as a young man acting «is a sort of resident 
conversationalist and eiitertamcT to the lulci of a small native 
state. The following extracts show His Highness’s Greek pio- 
chvitics, 

‘You know, Mr Ackcrlcy, I like the old times I bkc the Greeks and 
Romans. I think of them alw^ay^, always I would like to hxvc all my 
people dressj^d like Greeks and Romans In my palace 1 keep a Greek 
toga, and when my friends m tngland used to come to stay with me 
and talk about those times, I would put on my toga and recline on my 
couch like this.’ He laid the palm of one hand<^^ainst his cheek, setting 
the other on his hip, and sank sideways mto the comer of the car, which 
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pushed his hat rather tipsily to one side. ‘And my friends would clap 
their hands and say 1 he Greeks have been born again in Chhokrapur**/ 


One day you shall come to my palace,* he said, ‘and I will show the 
Gods to you.’ 

I had heard of tliis entertainment from other sources, and had been 
anxiously hoping for an mvitation rarely extended to Europeans. 

‘I should like that very much,’ I said. 

‘And you shall tell me which of the boys you hkc best.* 

1 readily agreed; and he w'as very pleased. 

‘Will V(Hi come the dav after tomorrow?* 

‘Yes, w'hencvcr you like.’ 

‘Or pcrr.aps Lumorrow late I could arrange something. If 1 can, I will 
send a carriage for you.’ 

‘That will be very nice,* I said. ‘And will there be dancing?’ 

‘Yes, yes. Music and daiuing. And the boys will be dressed hkc the 
Cfods.* 

‘Will they paint their faces?* 

‘No, no paint. I have done away with paint. I don’t like all this . . . 
tattooing. But you must tell me \vhich you like best.' 

‘Of course I will,* I s!iid. ‘Arc they very beautiful?* 

‘Very beautiful. But you wall see.* 

‘It will be good to see a beautiful face,’ I said; ‘for I havci. i yet seen 
one in Cllhokrapur, and I’ve been looking about for a bearer for 
my^‘lf Jn fact, only yesterday, 1 w'as saying to your Tahsiidar, “I want 
a bearer, please, but he must be young and beautiful.” ’ 

‘I have the son of my barber,* said His Highness. ‘He Avorks for me. 
1 wull show him to you. He is very beautiful . . . fair but unreadable. I 
call him the White Spliinx. He is sixteen, «md has been wuh me for 
two years; but he does nc'thing, nothing, but look at motors and go to 
sleep.’ 

For some time after this he was thoughtful; then he asked: ‘Haven’t 
you a saying in England, “No man can be a cro to his valet f 

‘Yes. Why?’ 

‘I will tell you tomorrow,’ he said mysteriously, and called for a 
cigarette. 
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‘Now the Gods arc coining,* lie said; ‘and you nuist toll mo whicli 
you like best.’ 

Immediately some servants came forward from the back and held 
outstretched between us .md the scene a pictty blue veKet cloth, 
bordered with silver thread. The music began, a stiange thrilling sound, 
accompanied by chanting; then the cloth was diopped, and Kama, one 
of the eaiihly manifestations of die God Vislmu, was rescaled seated 
upon his throne wnth his wife Sita beside him. A maidseivant stood 
on each side of the dais. All were bo\s. Rmia was spIeiuIidK d»essed in 
bright colours, a rose-coloured coat and gold silk trouseis fastened 
round the ankles. lie woic an enormous hcaddiess and ropes ot arti- 
ficial pearls, and had a line of red and yellow punt down the budge of 
his nose. Sita was also gilded, but iu>f so gay, and woie a coronet She 
sat m a heap with her dun (ui her chc'.t, and looked vei v j'^ees isli Both 
of them wore a single pearl suspended from the tips of their noses I he 
maidservants were als(') dressed in gold; the\ were \erv ;Oiing, abcnit 
twxlvc years old, and bhiiktd sclf-consciousK . 

‘What do you think of him? What do \ou dunk of him^’ ills 
Higlmcss kept rcpcatuig. 

‘I don’t thmk I’m very impicsscd by Ins persi>nal appearance,’ I said. 

‘No?’ said His Highness, astonished. 

‘Will he dance 

‘No, he caiuiot d.uicc.’ 

‘May I go out and have a closei look^’ It was ditficult to get a 
comprehensive view through th<' holes in the wall 

‘Of course. But you must not smoke ui front of tlic Gct.1, or tread 
on his carpet.’ 

The music still contuiued, icpcatmg a perpetual phra- e, but the Gods 
sat immovable. Then an elderly man dressed in female attire appeared 
upon the carpet in front of Rama. I Ic w’orc a long heavy dark-blue silk 
shut, a pmk vci! over Ins head and bells round his ankles. Addressing 
himself to the God, he performed a hcel-and-toe dance, gyratuig 
slowly with outstretched arms, and ch.anting. 

I returned to a k the Kuig who this personage was, but he gave me 
no opportiuuty. 

‘What do you think of him?’ he at once asked, still referring to Rama. 

I said I thought he had good physique but that he looked stupid, and 
I didn’t think him very lucc. 

His Higlmcss seemed very surprised at this, and rather pained. 
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‘And you do not tliink he is beautiful?' he asked. 

‘No, I don't. I])o you?’ 

Of course ; I think he is very beautiful.' 

‘How old is he?' I asked. 

‘Sixteen.' 

And what else does he do besides being a God?' 

Notliing. The Gods are not allowed to do any other work. 
And when they arc seventeen years old they camiot be Gods any 
more.' 

‘What happens to them then?' 

‘They arc all fools,' was all he said. 

Meanwhile the dance had ended, the cloth was spread again, and 
when it was rcinewed Rama had retired to be replaced by Krishna, with 
his favoiiritr '' maiden, Radha, w'ho was impersonated by the same 
boy w'ho had played Sita. Krishna was a much nicer-looking boy than 
Rama, and 1 said so at once to His Idighncss's prompt and inevitable 
question ... a rcpl)' which seemed to intensify his astonishment. 
Krishna w as dressed in bright green and w^ore bells round bis ankles, 
whicli mduated that he w\as not a lily of the field like Rama, but was 
able, at any rate, to spin; but he began his performance by singing from 
liis throne in a pleasant, rather monotonous voice, gesticulating 
awkwardly frvim side to side witli stiff brown hands. Then he rose to 
his feet nul performed* a fine cxlularating dance (in w'hich the elderly 
‘lady', w'lio wms now seated m the ‘wings' cvc.nuallyjoinedj, I ’ginning 
with heel taps and slow, stiff, dignified gyrations, winch got istcr and 
faster unti he sank to the carpet and wiiirlcd like a top on liis knees. 
Th^ ejeited me to applaud, luitil I remembered Rama, and stopped for 
fear of causing jealousy. This boy was replaced by another, also 
impersonating Krishna, while Radha still occupied the other chair and 
took no paa t, .md apparently little interest, in the proceedings. 

This third boy wms dressed in dark-blue silk and was not at all 
attractive. lie wms stunted and had a tendency to spinal curvature; 
but he WMS said to act w’cll in the play about to be pcrforiucd. 


‘Did you like it?' asked His Highness. 

‘Yes, indeed! I thought it wms all— ' 

‘And wliich of the Gods did you like the best?' 
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‘Knsima/ 

‘Hookah !’ remarked the King. 

‘I beg your pardon?* I said. 

But the remark was not addressed to me. From the shadows bchuid 
the charpaiy where, uimoticcd by me, he had been squatting, a white- 
tiirbancd servant rose and left the chamber by the other door, returning 
m a few moments with a hookah pipe, ready lighted, which he set on 
the ground by the spittoon, laying the stem iiptni the table. 

I looked at him with mterest. 

He was young and tall, with big bony hands and feet, but Ins 
face was strikingly handsome fairer than usual and hghted by 
large gknving e\cs, which every now' and then rested curiously 
upon me. 

He returned to the shadow's, movmg silently; and then I noticed that 
the King w^as w'atchmg me. He had uncurled, and his little thin legs 
were danghng over the edge of the charpax above the bra/KT. 

‘That IS the barber’s son I spoke of.* he said, removing the stem of the 
hookah from his mouth. ‘He is my personal seivant my valet Do ytni 
like him?’ 

‘Well, I’ve hardly seen him,’ 1 said, ‘but he seemed ver\ handsome 
indeed.* 

He opened w'idc,his eyes, as though surprised. 

‘I will show him to you,* he said, and with d sbght movement of his 
hand he brought the magmficcnt boy out of the shadovvs again into tlie 
patch of light which filtered through the reed blind. He moved noise- 
lessly into it and stood there facuig me, motionless, expressionless, 
awaitmg my inspection. 

But I couldn’t manage that - sitting there studying him as though he 
were a slave; so I hurriedly murmured my satisfaction, and another 
motion of the royal hand restored him to his shadow s. 

‘Would y('U call him bcautifuP’ asked the King at once. 

‘Very beautiful,’ I answered. ‘More beautiful than my ot your Ciods.* 

‘Oh—h!’ The filmy^ eyes widened again, ‘More beautiful than 
Rama?’ 

‘Yes, more beautiful than Rama.* 

‘Oh— h!^ 

{Umdoo Holiday, Chatto & Wmdus) 

it ir ft 
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CEYLON 

A SERVANT IN CEYLON 

Of course I had acquired die best information procurable in Gallc and 
Colombo as to the resources of Belligain, when once I had decided on 
hxing my zoological quarters there for a few months. But in spite of all 
my inquiries, I could learn very little beyond the facts that the village 
W. 1 S very b{‘autifiiK situated in the midst of Cocos woods, diat the 
sheltered ba)' was rich in corals, and that the government rest-house was 
tolerably good; on the negative side 1 was told that neither a single 
Huropean nor any trace of European comfort or civihzativ i was to be 
lound there . . . So it was with excited anticipations that, on the 
morning of December i2th [i88i],I mounted the light carriage which 
was to carry me along the south coast as far as Belli gam. 

. . . Charmed at first sight with the situation and idyllic surroundings 
of the rest-h(Hisc, 1 eagerly proceeded up the side steps on the cast-front 
to go inside, I lerc at the bottom of the steps, I was met with another 
address, halt m English and half in Pali, from the steward of my new 
quarters, the old rest-house keeper. ... I was reminded of the well- 
known bust of Socrates, w hich in so many details resembles the head of 
a satyr; and as I could never remember my philosophical host’s long 
(Jmghalese name, 1 named him Socrates out of hand. 

It really seemed as though 1 should be pursued by the famihar 
aspects of classical antiquity from the first moment of my a. val at my 
idylhc ho^e. For, as Socrates led me up the steps into the open central 
halkof the rest-house, I saw before me, wnth iiphfted arms in an attitude 
of prayer, a beautiful naked, brown figure, w hich could be nothing 
else than the famous statue of the ‘Youth adoring’. Fknv surprised 1 w'as 
wdien the graceful bronze statue suddenly came to life, and dropping 
his arms fell on his knees, and after raising his black eyes imploringly 
to my face bowed his handsome face so low’ at my feet that his long 
black hair fell on the door! Socrates informed me that this boy was a 
Pariah, a member of the low’cst caste, the Rodiyas, w’ho had lost his 
parents at an early age, so he had taken p'*-y on him. He w’as told off 
to my exclusive service. ... In answ’cr to the question w hat^ I was to call 
my new body-servant, the old man informed me that his name was 
Gamamcda (from Gaijj;^ a village, and Mcda, the middle). Of course, 
I immediately thought of Ganymede, for the favourite of Jove liimself 
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could not have been more fmcly made, or have had limbs more 
beautifully proportioned and moulded. As Gamameda also displayed 
a pecuhar talent as butler, and never allowed anyone else to open me a 
cocoa-nut or offer me a glass of palm-^^mc, it was no more than right 
that I should dub lum Ganymede. 

Among the many beautiful figuies wliitli move m the foreground of 
my memories of the paradise of Cc)lon, (ianymede remains one of my 
dearest faxouiites. The poor boy, as a miserable outcast of the Rodiya 
caste, had been from his birth the object of the deepest contempt of his 
fellow men, and subjetted to ever\'^ sort of brutality and ill-treatment. 
He was cvidcntl) as much surprised as delighted to find me willmg 
to be kind to him from the first. . . . Not only did he fulfil his duties 
with the greatest attention and conscientiousness, but he developed a 
personal attachment and devotion to me which touched me deeply . . . 
Hatdly was I out of bed in the morning when he was standing befoie 
me w ith a freshly opened cocoa-nut, out of w Inch he poui ed and off ered 
me a cool morning draught of the milk At dinner he nc\cr took Ins 
eyes off me, and always knew befoiehand what I should want When 
I was at work he cleaned im dissecting instnimenrs and the Icnst s of the 
microscope But Ganymede was nevei so happy as when 1 took him 
out m the cocoa-nut grove, oi on the sea-shore, to [lauit and collect, 
shoot and fish When I allowed him to cair\ ni) paint-box oi photo- 
graphic camera, my gim oi a tin for Iwtainca! specimens, he would 
walk behind me radiant with satisfaction, and glancing pioudlv round 
him at the astonished Cmghalcse, who looked uj')on him as an outcast 
Rodiya, and could not imdcrstand his havuig attained to sntji honour. 
My interpreter William was especiallv jealous and indignant, he took 
every opportiuiity c:)f blackemng Gan)niede\ character, but socsn 
arrived at the conclusion that I would allow m\ favoinitc to come to 
no harm. I ow'c many beautiful and valuable contiibutions to my 
museum to Ganymede’s unfailing zeal and dexterity With the keen 
eye, the neat hand, and the supple agility ot the Cmghalcse youth, he 
could catch a fluttermg moth oi a ghdmg fish with equal promptitude, 
and his mmblcncss was really amazing when, out hiiiicing, he chmbcd 
the tall trees like a cat, or scrambled thiough the densest jimglc to 
recover the prize I had killed, 

. . . When eventually the time came for me to leave Bclligam, my 
hardest duty of all w'as the partuig from my f^tlifiil Ganymede; the 
poor lad wept bitterly, and implored me to take him with me to 
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Europe. In vaui had I assured him many times before that it was 
impossible, and told liim of our cliill clijnatc and dull skies. He clung 
lo my knees and declared that he would follow me unhesitatingly 
wherever I might take him. I was at last almost obliged to use force 
to free myself from his embrace. I got mto the carriage which was 
waiting, and as I waved a last farewell to my friends I almost felt as if 
I had been expelled from paradise. 

(Ernst 1 laeckel [Professor of Zoology, University of Jena] 

A Visit to Ceylon, tr. Clara Bell: 

Kegnn Paul, Trench Co., 1883) 

★ ★ ★ 

MALAYA 

A SINGAPORE BAR 

dhe bar is quiet (.lunigh for Terence to ask one of the soldiers if he 
would like to sec his photographs. These he produces from the large 
drawer under the counter in which he seems to keep most of his 
belongings. Terence as a sailor-boy, delicately tinted. Terence as 
Carmen Miranda. Terence as a young man about town. Terence 
simpering . . . He hands them over with a smile of extraordinary 
sweetness which quickly fades as he waits foi die expected ' nplimcnt, 
his eyes twitching nervously. Meanwhile the other soldier :s trying to 
bargain with Mrs. Lee for one of the pink plaster nudes ‘draped* in a 
swiri o£ silver paint which stand on the dusty top shelf. She isn’t in 
the least surprised that he wants to have it, reaches it down and places 
it in front of lum, naimng a liigh price and never for one moment 
relaxing her firm grip on its ornamental base. There it stands in all its 
hideous insouciance ; an odd rival to the various mamtestations of 
Terence nearby. Both in a sense represent art, but, while Terence’s 
soldier treats the big photographs in their gold frames with a great deal 
of respect, his mate tries to grab the statuette, wheedling and jeering. 
If it were later at night he would obviously regard it as something to 
steal, not to buy, and I think he already feels conscious o^this. After 
Terence has shown both the portrait studies and a great many snapshots 
(and some of the recenf ktters he has received from P, and O. liners 
on their way home), he annoiuices rather primly that it is time for 
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hini ‘to tAe Im bjtb' .im] (h<ijpprjr'>, wtthMicn ictofihthcuncrhn 
arm, to a iinstcrioib cabb)hoIi‘ bf'iilo the hu.uofv / caii't imagiju 
what kindolbath is possible m so rcstinta! J spare ami I have nova 
heard the sound of a shower. However he latainh looks virv fresh 
on /ns return. His ti onset s are spotless!) lute and he w cars a singitt of 
blue and \\ lute stripes \s liu li, although Ins tliesl is ijiutc \\ ell de s eloped, 
shows .-1 1 ither too iiidi'J< nt line lu fnsiit 1 lis first job is to rectifs tins 
bv nuich fussing \sitJi sti ips and buckles lie tightens hini'clt into a 
wasp-\\aibL and then, icissnicd about Ins lit^urc, his arms conic to 
life again and his hands flutter, as though he wnhed t(s gun sccurit\ 
from the atmosphere iround him, as though Ik \\ iiukitd through 
petals and gossamer with admners* gliiacs made tnigibL, ind llittciv 
possessing the air like a south wind, and it is now tli it a gu it d». d (>f 
hair-combing takes pliec, and an enoiinous bottle ot eau-de-cologne 
IS produced from the same diawer which eenitiins the photographs 
With this he perUimes Ins handkcrclnet and coquciii lil\ dibs himsell 
behind tlic ears 

(Patrick Anderson, Siuke U //// , C Intto and W nuliis ) 

★ ★ ★ 

IHL SOLIH SL IS 

The really curious wa\ m which all the Pol)ncsians iie in die lubit of 
makmg bosom hicnds at the shortest possible notice is dcscrsnig or 
remark. Although, among a people like the Tahitians, MtiUkd as chev 
arc by sophisticating nifluenecs, this eiistom Ins ni most (a#s degener- 
ated into a mere mcrecnar) relation, it iitverthcless hid us ori^ni^m a 
fine, and in some instances, heroic sentiment, fonuerlv cnteitamed by 
their fathers. 

In the annals of the ishiid arc examples of extravagant fnendships, 
unsurpassed by the story of Damon and Pythias in truth, much more 
wonderful, lor, notwithstanding the dc'votioii even of life m some 
eases “ to which they ltd, they were frequently entertamed at first sight 
for some stranger from another island 

Filled widi love and admiration foi the first whites who came among 
them, the Polynesians could not testify the warmth of their emotions 
more strongly than by mstantancoiisly making their abiiipt proffer ot 
fncndship. Hence, in afl old voyages we readiaf chiefs Coming off from 
the shore m their canoes, and going through with strange antics, 
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expressive of the desire, lii the same way, their inferiors accosted the 
seamen; and thus the practice has continued in some islands down to 
the present day. 

There is a small place, not many days’ sail from Tahiti, and seldom 
visited by shipping, where the vessel touched to which I then happened 
to belong. 

Of course, among the simple-hearted natives, we had a friend all 
roiuul. Mine was Poky, a handsome youth, who never could do enough 
for me. Every morning at sunrise, his canoe came alongside loaded with 
fruits of all kinds; upon being emptied, it was secured by a line to the 
bowsprit, under which it lay all day long, ready at any time to carry 
Its owner ashore on an errand. 

Seeing him so indefatigable, I told Poky one day that 1 was a virtuoso 
in shells and curiosities of all kinds. That was enough; away he paddled 
for the ncacl of ilie bay, and I never saw him again for twenty-four 
hours. The next iiKsniing, his canoe came gliding slowly along the 
dioie with the full-leaved hough of a tree for a sail. For the purpose of 
keeping the thim^s dry, he had also built a sort of platform just behind 
the juow, raih'd in with green wickcr-worl ; and here was a heap of 
yellow b.uianas and coveree shells; young coc(^a-nuts and antlers of 
red coral; two or three pieces of carved wood; a little pocket idol, 
black as jet, and rolls of printed tappa. 

We were given a hgliday; and upon going ashore. Poky, of course, 
was my companion and guide. For this, mortal c'^ t be better 
qualified; his native country wms not large, and he knew c ’• ‘y inch of 
It. Gallai^ting me about, everyone w'as stopped and ccremoniousK' 
iiiyoduced to l\)kv’s ‘tayo karhowTcc nuce’ or his particular white 
frieinf. 

He showed me all the lions; but more th.ui all, he took me to see a 
charming lioness - a young damsel - the daughter of a chief -- the 
reputation of w'hose charm had spread to the neighbouring idands, and 
even brought suitors therefrom. . . , 

Though there was no end to Poky’s attention, not a syllable did he 
ever breathe of rcw\ard; but sometimes he looked very know’ing. At 
last the day came for sailing, and w'ith it, rd ^ his canoe, loaded down 
to the gumvalc with a sea stock of fruits. Giving him allj^ could sp.are 
from my chest, 1 went on deck to take my place at the windlass; for the 
anchor wa w’eighing. Poky followed, and heaved wnth me at the same 
handspike. 
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The mchoc wtis soon up; ond .nviy we w an out oTthc bjy Mid, 
more than twenty shallops towing .istcrn. At last they left ns; but long 
as I could see him at all, there was Pok)', staiuhng alone and motionless 
jn the bow ot his canoe. 

(Herman Melville [1S19 iiS9iJ, Omeo) 

★ ★ ★ 

rAiirii 

I was pleased \\ ith nothing so much as w ith the inhabit ints I lieie is a 
mildness m the expression ot their countciunces w Inch at oiu c b uushes 
the idea of a savage* and an intelhgciue which shows tint the\ an 
advancing m civilization The common people, when working, keep 
tlie upper part of their bodies quite naked, and it is tlien tint the 
Tahitians arc seen to advantage. lhe\ are ven talk bioul-sliouldcred* 
athletic, and w cll-prc'»portioncd It Ins been remnked tint it iec]iiircs 
little habit to make a dark skin more pleasing and natural to the c\e 
of a European than his own colour A white man biHiing b\ the side 
of a Tahitian, was like a plant bleached b\ the gaidcuer\ art, compared 
with a fine dark green one growing ngorousK in the open fields Most 
of the men are tattooed, and the ornaments follow tin curvature of the 
body so gracefully tint thc\ have a vcr\^ elegant effect One tommcMi 
pattern, varymg in its details, is somewlni like the now 11 of a palm- 
tree. It springs from the central line of rhe back, and gracefiillv cuiK 
round both sides. The simile may be a fmcifiil one, but I thoiiglit the 
body of a man thus ornamented wms like the trunk of a Roblc tree 
embraced by a delicate creeper. 

... 1 was much disappointed m the personal appeal ance of the 
women. They arc far inferior ui every respect to the men. 

(Charles Darwin, Saturalnf fhe H'orU) 

★ ★ ★ 

NOR TII AMBRICA 

The Friendship which Wawatam testified for 1 Icnry the fur-trader, as 
described in the latter’s Adventures so almost bare and leafless, yet not 
blossomlcss nor fruitless, is remembered with ?a?isfaccion and security, 
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The stem, imperturbable warrior, after fasting, solitude, and mortifi- 
cation of the body, comes to the white man’s lodge and affirms that 
he is the white brother whom he saw in liis dream, and adopts him 
henceforth. He buries the hatchet as it regards liis Friend, and they 
hunt and feast and make maple-sugar togetlier. ‘Metals unite from 
fluxiiity; birds and beasts from motives of convenience; fools from fear 
and stupidity; and just men at sight.’ It Wawatam would taste the 
‘white man’s milk’ with his tribe, or take his bowl of human broth 
made ot the trader’s fellow-countrymen, he first finds a place of 
safety for his Friend, whom he has rescued from a similar fate. At 
length, after a long wuitcr of undisturbed and happy intercourse, in 
the family of the chieftain m the wilderness, hunting and fishing, they 
return in the spring to Miclulimackinac to disjiosc of their furs; and 
It become^ r-'r^'^sary for Wawatam to take leave of his Friend at the 
Isle aux CJutardcs, when the latter, to avoid his enemies, proceeded to 
the Sank de Samte Marie, supposmg that they were to be separated for 
a short time only. ‘We now exchanged farewells,’ says Henry, ‘with an 
emotion entirely reciprocal. I did not quit the lodge withcnit the most 
grateful sense of the many acts of goodness wnich I had experienced in 
It, nor without the sincercst respect for the virtues which I had wit- 
nessed ammig its members. All the family accompanied me to the 
beach, and the canoe had no sooner put oft' than Wawatam commenced 
an address to the Kichi*Maiiito, beseeching him to take car'' of me, his 
brother, till we should meet next. We had piocccdcd to ’oo great a 
distance to allow of (uir hearing his voice before Wawatam dad ceased 
to offer qji his pravers,' We never hear of him again. 

(H. D. I'horcau [ i N 1 7 62] : A Week On The Concord And Merrimac 

Rivers) 


★ ★ ★ 

THE ARCTIC 

An apparition at the Post pulled me up one day with a sho< k of 
amazement. I am as well aware as the nc.xt . Ji that sexual aberration 
knows no geography and no chronology, that inversion is*a phenome- 
non observable m ancient as in modern times, in primitive as in 
civilized sotictics. Yctit^was not in my thougbts that I should one day 
sec a homosexual Eskimo; and if I put this man in my notebooks, and 
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write about him now, it is not because of his abci ration but because he 
was, m his repellent \\ay, a smgularly comic and glittermg figuie, at 
once loathsome and fascinatmg. 

There was never such a master of pantomime as this mfmitcly 
strange, perpetually agitated, and yet extraorduianly self-possessed 
rogue who dropped m one afternoon from Back’s River and was oft' 
agam the next day. He seemed to take it for granted that neithci 
Gibson nor I would understand his spcecli, for immediately on cominq; 
m he began to displav his talent as mime, and he did it with obvious 
relish He had no need of words* his face and hands sufticcd him to 
pamt for us his four days on the tiail He liad run out of tea on tlie 
second day, and he wrote m sign language a poem of the blew mg md 
druiking of his last cup He had staitcd with onlv a little coal-oil , md 
m a moment he \vas coaxing the last diop ot oil out of an imisible 
tm, apmg maivcllously - how he did it 1 do not know the \cr\ tin 
Itself, show^mg us w ith his hands w Int emptiness w as I Ic sinu 1 itcd the 
mangy dogs trotting with lowered he ids md flopping cars, tlieii lumps 
com ulsed and tense w ith fear of the w hip 1 Ic ae tc d out f(n us the sled 
bumpmg and scraping over the pack ice foi w mt mud on its i nnners 
Forgetting himself momentauh, he would spe ik r >piel words, but his 
pantomime went faster than Ins woids, and he would listen Ins e>es 
on your face with the shrew dness and the chilchsh self-satisfic lion of an 
old actor, as if saying, ‘Don’t you adnme the* way I am doing tliis^' 

Another thmg he looked exactly like pcirti nts (')f Louis XlII, and 
not only did I skctcli Inni, but tcaiing tint my diawing might be the 
fruit of my imaginition, I pliotographcd him, and it was Hniis XllI 
to the life w ho staled at me from the negative A n u row sti ip of bf nd 
that looked half natural and half make-up, lan down his chin, and he 
was either all courtesies and sciapuigs, bowing foiwaid witli rounded 
back to leer at you w^hilc his hands went dismas mgly ovct your person 
and he murmured over the beauty of yoiu clothes, or he w^nild 
straighten up abruptly, stick out his chest, and posture stiffly as if 
posmg for his portrait. 

In the South Seas I had come upon a Cannibal who was the spit and 
image of Robespierre. Here, at the other end of the c'aith, I saw before 
me a rakishr Louis XIII w^lio fumbled disgustingly with your clothes, 
paid you a thousand comphments accompanied by a thousand bows, 
and then let you know without a change of vo^cc or visage tint a little 
tui of solidified alcohol for his Primus stove w'as exactly what he 
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needed. Each broadside of compliments was so much artillery pre- 
paration before the real attack, which spoke of three planks for his 
sled, a plug of tobacco, another mug of tea. The Kabloona seems not to 
be ripe. Let us try again. ‘How warm your house is, how^ solidly built 
tliis bench!’ He aimed at random in every direction, and soon he ceased 
to take pains with his discourse of seduction. The window w^as tia-mak- 
to, w^as very fine; everything became ua-mak-to, as if the word must 
make wonderful music in the w hite man’s car. 

And then he w^ould sit stiffly down, motionless in a sort of comical 
dignity, wfflile he watched you out of the corner of liis eye. But liis 
hands never ceased from fluttering, and even in the air they did not 
draw' forms, they caressed them. His eyelids fell into folds when he 
shut his eyes, and there was something about them both pink and 
obscene. From wfflere I sat, his eyes appeared to me like the eyes in a 
primitive d- . :ng - one staring straight ahead and the other seen only 
in part, as in a face drawn in profile. It was absurd, grotesque: the 
crow'S feet at the eyes, the sly little goat’s beard, the hands fluttering 
at the end of arms too short; plump tmy hands that twitched, expressed 
impancncc, w'ere reaching out for you and trying to cajole you, and 
that in a skilfully graphic gesture w'cre descnbmg just wdiat they 
wanted - a package of cigarette paper. 'Fhank you! He w'ould put the 
paper right into Ins pocket. There ! And the man w'ould sit down again, 
and again he w ould fi^ you wath those eyes, decide that you w'erc 
growing cool towards him, and start up his pantomio^c. What a 
magniticent pipe that is you are smokmg ! What a pity that l^e had lost 
his own pipe some weeks ago. (His pipe w as most certamly in his 
pocket.) /fli, how he loved to smoke a pipe! 

To heighten the impression of inversion the man dragged along 
w'itli him, behind him, a child w hose features wxre no less astonishing 
than his own - a little Aiglon w'lth romantic locks brushed across his 
forehead and immense, mcrcdibly ringed eyes that w^eve a little 
melancholy and rather protuberant. What w'as tliis? Was it a girl, a 
boy? A boy, yes, said (uir Louis XIII, turning round to stroke the 
passive forehead; and a very good trapper. He got tw'o foxes the other 
day. I'he wnrd ‘trapper’ went very ill w'ith die look of the boy, and I 
was sure that the man w'as lying about his minion. As the eYcning wnre 
on, and the child began to droop with sleep, he refused to allow' the 
boy to go off to the igloo alone, explaining wdth inconceivable 
gestures that they aKva^^ slept together (gesture of rocking the child 
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to sleep ill lus anus) and saying that the boy was never able to go to 
sleep without him. 

Of w'hat strange elements this scene was composed! Thirty below 
in a Post banked with six feet of snow, Louis XIII, TAiglon; the 
weaving of those Icw^d hands; the tui of alochol on the table; the 
cliild*s astomsliuig eyes and girlish face coutrastmg so strangely w^ith 
the rough clothes; Gibsoifs manifest and imcasy disgust. The w^holc 
thing was beyond words disconcerting, and I said to myself that next 
day, whai this man and the child had moved ofi over the sea, had 
vanisheil into the mfinity of the North, I should be perfectly right to 
believe that the whole thing had been a dream. 

(Gontran de Ponems, Kahlooiia, Cape) 

★ ★ ★ 

LOVE\S /msox FLOWER 

... In the large cage at the ccntie ol the block, the men emplo\ed about 
the cell-house congregate m their idle moments. The shadows steal 
silently m and out of the uiclosure, w atchful of the appi oac h oL a guard. 
Withm soiuids the hum of subdued conversation. . 

... In detail, my friend traces the variouj. phases of his psychic 
development smcc Ins imprisonment (he is a cjualified medical man). 

. . . For two years the very thought of such matters filled him w^jth 
disgust. 

For a moment George pauses. Piescntly he says: ‘Aleck, *l’m going 
to speak very frankly to you. Tm much interested m the subjc1.t . . . 

‘As the months and years passed, my emotions manifested them- 
selves ... I w^anted somethmg to love. Somehow the thought of 
woman gradually faded from my mind. When I saw my wife, it was 
just like a dear friend. But I didn’t feel tow^ard her sexually. One day, 
as I was passing m the hall, I noticed a yoiuig boy. He had been m only 
a short time, and he was rosy-checked, with a smooth little face and 
sweet lips - he reminded me of a girl I used to court befoic I mariicd. 
After that I^ficqucntly surprised myself thmknig of the lad. I felt no 
desire toward him, except just to know him and get friendly. I became 
acquainted with him, and when he heard I was a medical man, he 
would often call to consult me about the stoifiach trouble he suffered. 
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Well, Aleck, I could hardly believe it myself, but I grew so fond of the 
boy, I was miserable when a day passed without my seeing him. I would 
take big chances to get near him. I was rangeman then, and he was 
assistant on a top tier. Wc often had opportunities to talk. I got him 
interested in literature, and advised him what to read, for he didn’t 
know wliat to do witli his time. 1 Ic had a fine character, that boy, and 
he was bright and intelligent. At first it was only a liking for him, but 
It increased all the time, till I couldn’t think of any woman. But don’t 
misunderstand me, Aleck; it wasn’t that I wanted a “kid”. I swear to 
you, the other youths had no attraction for me whatever; but tliis 
boy - his name was Floyd - he became so dear to me, why, I used to 
give him everything I could get. I had a friendly gii.i.rd, and he’d bring 
me fruit and things. Sometimes I’d just die to cat it, but I always gave 
It to Floyd, And, Aleck - you remember when I was down in the 
diiuf^e days? Well, it was for the sake of that boy. He did 

something, and I took the blame on inysclL And the last time - they 
kept me nine days chained up -- 1 hit a fellow for abusing Floyd: he 
was small and couldn’t defend himself. I did not realize it at the time, 
Aleck, but I know now that I was simply in love with the boy; wildly, 
madly ui love. It came very gradually. For two years I loved him 
without the least taint of sex desire. It was the purest affection I ever 
felt in my life. It wms all-absorbing, and I would have sacrificed my life 
tor him if he had asked it. But by degrees the psychic stage began to 
manifest all the expressions of love between the opposite sexes. I remem- 
ber the first time he kissed me. It was early in the mo.!iing; only the 
raiigenvn were out, and I stole up to his cell to give him a dehcacy. He 
putj^oth hands between the bars, and pressed his lips to mine. Aleck, I 
tell you, never in iny life had I experienced such bliss as at that moment. 
It’s five years ago, but it thrills me every time I think of it. It came 
suddenly; I didn’t expect it. It w^as entirely spontaneous: our eyes met, 
and it seemed as if somctliing drew' us together. He told me he W’as very 
fond of me. From then on wx' became lovers. I used to neglect my W'ork, 
and risk great danger to get a chance to kiss and embrace him. I grew 
terribly jealous, too, though I had no cause. I passed through every* 
phase of a passionate love. With this diff' cncc, though - I felt a touch 
of the old disgust at the thought of actual sex contact. That I didn’t do. 
It seemed to me a desecration of the boy, and of my love for liim. But 
after a while tliat f«|*ng also wore off”, and I desired sexual relation 
with him. I Ic said he loved me enough to do even that for me, though 
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he had never done it before. And yet, somehow f coiikhi’t bring 
myself to do it; I loved the lad too much for it. Perhaps you will smile, 
Aleck, but it vas real, tnie love. When Floyd was micKpectcdly 
transferred to the other block, I felt that I w^ould be the hap[nest 
man if I could only toinh his hcUid agam, or get one imsre kiss. 
You -yoifrc laughing?’ he asks abiuptly, a touch of anxiety in his 
voice. 

‘No, Gcoi gc. I am grateful for \ our confidence. I think it is a w^ondei- 
ful tlimg; and, George - I had felt the same horror and disgust at 
these things, as you did. Put now I think quite dift'crently about 
them.’ 

‘Really, Aleck? I’m glad )ou say so. Often I was troubled - is it 
vicioiisness or w^liat, I w ondeicd, but I could never talk to au\onc about 
It. Yet I knew’ in my heart that it was a tine, honest emotion.* 
(Alexander Berkman: Prison Ahmotrs of an Anarchist, Mother Earth 

Pub. Assn., New York, iQia) 
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INTKODUCTION 

Maxima dclntur jmcro rcvcrcntia - ccitamly the boys’ school makes 
a fascinating study, whether it be Arnold’s Ri ,^by or the Prep, 
from which Holden Caulfield is flunking out in 7dic Catcher in 
the Rye, We have already quoted C. K. Scott Moncrieff’s 
witticism: Like the pagan deities who have shrunk m peasant 
mythology to be elves and pooks and suchlike mannikins, these 
creatuies, banished fiom the polite reading of the Victorians, 
reappeared instantly in that grotesque microcosm of life which 
the Victorians invented as an outlet for one of their tightest 
repiessions, the School Story.’ Such talcs arc usually rcgaidcd as 
being either pie-,or post- Alec Waugh, whose Loom of Youth, 
WTitten at the caily age of seventeen, cast a critical but by no 
means savage eye on Sheibornc, the school th >t as a monastic 
establishment prides itself on having trained King Alfied the 
•Great. The friends of Mr. Green’s beautifully written prep-school 
novel and of M. Pe\ refitte’s erudite and witty account of a college 
saturated with leligion are all unciei fifteen, despite their indepen- 
dence and sophistication. To some leaders this air of gem-hke 
integrity will ring truer than the moie conventional emotmns of 
the older Maddox and David Blaizc (or of the friends in the 
equally typical Ttll Hns^land, not represented here); perhaps the 
more middle-class public schools, such, as Mr. E. M. Forster's 
Sawston, tend to mliibit and senr-ncntalizc, making innocence 
self-conscious and youth callow; both Mr. C\ril Connolly^ and 

^ Sec I mmtes of Promts' (Penguin), both for an account of a platonic friend- 
ship and for a discii^lbn of the Pre-Kaphaelitism persading (ircck studie*^ nt 
hton, ScK was *thc forbidden tree round winch our little Eden dizzily revolved’. 
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Sir Lawrence Jones have different stories to tell of a freer school 
hkeEton. Not that many boys, either young or old, meet anyone 
quite so formidably ambiguous as Father dc Trennes. As two of 
M. Peyrefitte’s characters put it, after the Father’s expulsion: ‘It 
was something to be woken up in the middle of the night to lieai 
someone dehver a talk, incongruousl) , about beauty . . . 

and, impurely, about purity’. 

We start off with part of a wise essay by Waugh, tlieii cast a 
look back at Shelley, Leigh Hunt and Disraeli, and forthwith 
proceed with a number of key passages (public and prep.) from 
the cvcr-mcreasmg liteiature. 


THE ROMANTIC ERILNDSHIP 

A boy of seventeen is passing through a highly romantic ptriotl His 
emotions arc searching for a focus. He is filled with wild, impossil Ic 
loyalties. He longs to surrender himself to some lost ( ause He hungers 
for adventures. On occasions he even goes so far as to expicss himstlf 
in verse, an mdiscretion that he will never siibsoqueiitly ( omnut And 
what focus docs a Public School provide for this cigcr emotionalism^ 
There are the fierce contests of the football field, but the v'are, when ail 
IS said and done, the business of life, the cause for*his existence The) 
arc an enthusiasm he diarcs with three hundred others He longs for 
something more intimate, more personal, he is, in fact, in love witli 
love, he docs not see a girl of his own age, of his own class, frocu one 
end of the term to the other, it is in human nature to accept jhe» 
second best. 

In this environment there is nothing unnatural about the attraction 
exercised by a small boy over an elder one A small boy is the nearest 
approach possible to the feminine ideal. Indeed a small boy at a Public 
School has many of the characteristics that a man would hope and 
expect to find in a woman. He is small, weak, and stands m need of 
protection. He is remote as a woman is, in that he moves in a different 
circle of school life, with different friends, different troubles, different 
ambitions He i^an undiscovered country The emotion experienced is 
genume, and usually takes the elder boy by surprise In a man’s love for 
a woman there is often a degree of prcmcditatiopj A man looks at a 
woman and wonders if he could ever come to fall in love with her. As 
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he walks homewards from her drawing-room he asks himself whether 
or not he is in love with her. He analyses his emotions; very often he 
persuades himself he is in love w^ith her when in reality he is not. Either 
way he is prepared. 

But the schoolboy is taken off his guard. He has not realised it is 
possible that he should fall in love with another boy. He has no previous 
experience which will enable him to recognise the symptoms. He has 
heard older boys spoken of as being ‘ keen ' on someone or other, but 
he has associated such an assertion with the references in sermons to the 
corruption of a young mind. He docs not, therefore, know what is 
happening when he finds himself becoming increasingly interested in 
some quite small boy. He has noticed him playing a pluc\v' game on the 
Lower and has congratulated him. They have happened to meet on 
the way up Ironi hall and have walked across together to the studies. 
They ha^a .;ilrd when they passed each other as they changed from 
one class-room to another in break. The elder boy is surprised: he is 
still more surprised when he finds himself frequently walking into the 
smaller boy’s study on no very necessary errand, to borrow a book he 
docs not want or to return a book he has bor’-owed; and that he should 
stop there to talk for an indefinite period. The day on which he has not 
seen or spoken to his small friend is empty for him. He docs not 
understand his incrcasyig wish for the company of an admittedly 
inferior person. But it is all very delightful. He is desperately anxious to 
appear m his best light. He makes streniK'ms, and oft».n successful, 
efforts to abandon certain habits he has contracted. He ma/ even work 
hafdcT m form, and certainly he wall make superhuman efforts on the 
footbaH field, feeling that success wall render him more attractive. He 
W'onders w'hat the small boy thinks of him, and persuades one whose 
social position lies midway between the two of them to make 
inquiries. The growing intimacy is a rich enchantment. He becomes 
curious, and, in a w’ay, jealous of the life that his friend is leading; their 
standards, their environment, their friends arc so different. He know’S 
instinctively that one has more in common w ith one’s contemporaries 
than with those wiio lie outside the circle of one’s immediate interests, 
and this knowledge distresses him. Thei arc times when he feels 
intensely miserable, others wdieii he feels radiantly happy. At any rate 
he is living more intensely and less .selfishly than he did before. He is on 
a distinctly higher planc^of emotional tension. 

(Alee Waugh, Public School Life, Collins, 1923) 
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shllley’s childhood friend 

I once had a friend whom an inextricable multitude of circumstances 
has forced me to treat with apparent neglect. To him I dedicate this 
essay. If he finds my own words condemn me, will he not forgive^ 

The nature of love and friendship is very little undcistood, and the 
distinction between them ill-estabhshcd. This latter feeling - at least, 
a profound and sentimental attachment to one of the same sex, often 
precedes the former. It is not right to sav, merely, that friendship is 
exempt from the smallest alloy of sensuality. It rejects, with disdain, 
all thoughts but those of an elevated and imaginative character, 1 
remember forming an attachment of this kind at school I cannot recall 
to my memory the precise epoch at which tins took place, but I 
imagine it must have been at the age of eleven or tw^-lve. 

The object of these sentiments w^as a boy about in) own age, of a 
character eminently generous, brave and gentle; and the elements of 
huniaii feeling seemed to have been, fiom Ins biuh, gcinilK com- 
pounded within him. There was a delicacy and simplic it) m Ins inaimcis, 
inexpressibly attractive. It has ncvci been mv fortune to meet with 
him since schoolboy da)s; but either I confound my j^rcsent rcccdlcc- 
tions with the delusions of past feelings, oi he is iiow^ J source of honour 
and utility to every one around him. 7 he toncs*of Ins voice were so soft 
and winmng, that'every word pierced into my hcair, and then pathos 
was so deep, that in listcmng tc^ him the tcai s hav c mvoluntariK gusht d 
from my eyes. Such was the being for whom I first expeiicncid die 
sacred sentiments of friendslnp. I remember in my siinplicit) w rjting to 
my mother a long account of his admirable qualities and m\ own 
devoted attachment. I suppose she thought me out of wnts, lor she 
returned no answer to my letter. I remember w c used to w'alk the w hole 
play-hours up and down by some moss-covered palmgs, pouring out 
our hearts m youthful talk. We used to speak of the ladies, with 
whom we were m love, and I remember that our usual practice was to 
confirm each other m the everlasting fidelity, m which we had bound 
ourselves towards them, and towards each other. I recollect thinking 
my friend e*xquisitely beautiful. Every night, when wc parted to go to 
bed, we kissed each other like children, as w^e still were. 

(From a paper four^ r ftcr Shelley’s death) 
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LEIGH HUNT AT CHRISt's HOSPITAL 

If I had reaped no other benefit from Christ’s Hospital, the school would 
be ever dear to me from the recollection of the friendships I formed in 
it, and of the first heavenly taste it gave me of that most spiritual of the 
affections. I use the word ‘heavenly’ advisedly; and I call friendship the 
most spiritual of the affections, because even one’s kindred, in paruking 
of our flesh and blood, become, in a manner, mixed up with our entire 
being. Not that I would disparage any other form of affection, wor- 
shipping, as I do, all forms of it, love in particular, which, in its 
highest state, is friendship and something more. But if ever I tasted a 
disembodied transport on earth it was in those friendships which I 
entertained at school, before I dreamt of any maturer feeling. I shall 
never forget the impression it first made on me. I loved my friend for 
his gentleness, his candour, his truth, his good repute, his freedom 
even from my own livelier manner, his calm and reasonable kindness. 
It was not any particular talent that attracted me to him, or anything 
striking whatsoever. I should say, in one word, it was his goodness. I 
doubt wliether he ever had a conception of a tithe of the regard and 
respect I entertained for him; and I smile to think of the perplexity 
(though he never showed it) which he probably felt sometimes at my 
enthusiastic expressions; for I thought him a kind of angel. It is no 
exaggeration to say, that, take away the unspiritual part of it - the 
genius and the knowledge - and there is no height of conceit indulged 
ill by the most romantic character in Shakespeare, which surpassed what 
1 felt towards the merits I ascribed to him, and the delight which I took 
in his soefety . With the other boys I played antics, and rioted in fantastic 
je?ts;.but in his society, or whenever 1 thought of him, I fell into a 
kind of Sabbath state of bliss; and I am sure I could have died for him. 

I experienced this delightful affection towards three successive school- 
fellows, till two of them had for some time gone out into the world and 
forgotten me; but it grew less with each, and in more than one instance 
became rivalled by a new set of emotions, especially in regard to the 
last, for I fell in love with his sister. 

[Autobiography^ The Cresset Press) 

MILLBANK AND CONINGSBY 

The influence of thc^ individual is nowhere so sensible as at school. 
There the personal qualities strike without any intervening and counter- 
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acting causes. A gracious presence, noble sentiments, or a happy talent, 
make their way there at once, without preliminary enquiries as to what 
set they arc in, or what family they are of, how much they have a year, 
or where they live. Now, on no spirit had the influence of C^oningsby, 
already the favourite, and soon probably to become the idol, of the 
school, fallen more effectually than on that of Millbank, though it was 
an influence that no one could suspect except its votary or victim. 

At school, friendship is a passion. It entrances the being; it tears tlic 
soul. All loves of after-life can never bring its rapture, or its wretched- 
ness; no bliss so absorbing, no pangs of jealousy or despair so crushing 
and so keen! What tenderness and what devotion; what illimitable 
confidence; infinite revelations of inmost thoughts; what ecstatic 
present and romantic future; what bitter estrangements and what 
melting reconciliations; what scenes of wild recrimination, agitating 
explanations, passionate correspondence; what insane sensitiveness, 
and what frantic sensibility; what earthquakes of the heart and whirl- 
winds of the soul are confined m that simple phrase, a schoolboy’s 
friendship ! ’Tis some indefinite recollection of these mystic passages of 
their young emotion that makes grey-haired men mourn over the 
memory of their schoolboy days. It is a spell that can soften the 
acerbity of political warfare, and with its witchery can call forth a sigh 
even amid the callous bustle of fashionable saloons. 

The secret of Millbank’s life was a passionate .admiration and affec- 
tion for Coningsby. Pride, his natural reserve, and his father’s 
injunctions [against courting the society of the aristocracy] had, , 
however, hitherto successfully combined to restram the slightest 
demonstration of these sentiments. Indeed, Coningsby ana himself 
were never companions, except in school, or in some public game'. The 
demeanour of Coningsby gave no encouragement to one, who, imder 
any circumstances, would have required considerable invitation to 
open himself. So Millbank fed in silence on a cherished idea. It was his 
happiness to be in the same form, to join in the same sport, with 
Coningsby; occasionally to be thrown in unusual contact with him, 
to exchange slight and not unkind words. In their division they were 
rivals; Millbank sometimes triumphed, but to be vanquished by Con- 
ingsby was for him not without a degree of wild satisfaction. Not a 
gesture, not a phrase from Coningsby, that he did not watch and ponder 
over and treasure up. Coningsby was his mode^, alike in studies, in 
manners, or in pastimes; the aptest scholar, the gayest wit, the most 
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graceful associate, the most accomplished playmate; his standard of the 
excellent. 

(Disraeli, Cotiitigsby, 1844) 

TOM BRANGWEN 

He was glad to leave school. It had not been unpleasant, he had 
enjoyed the companionship of the other youths, or had thought he 
enjoyed it, the time had passed very quickly, in endless activity. But 
he knew all the time that he was in an ignominious position, in this 
place of learning. He was aware of failure all the while, of incapacity. 
But he was too healthy and sanguine to be wretched, he was too much 
alive. Yet his soul was wretched almost to hopelessness. 

He had loved one warm, clever boy who was frail in body, a con- 
sumptive type. The two had had an almost classic friendship, David and 
Jonathan, wlierein Brangwen was the Jonathan, the server. But he had 
never felt equal with his friend, because the other’s mind outpaced his, 
and left him ashamed, far in the rear. So the two boys went at once 
apart on leaving school. But Brangwen always remembered his 
friend that had been, kept him as a sort of light, a fine experience to 
remember. 

(D. H. Lawrence, The Raiubow) 


★ ★ ★ 

PRETTY WHITE-HANDED CURLY-HEADED BOYS 

Tom took one hand out of his breeches-pocket and stuck it in his back 
hair for a scratch, giving his hat a tilt over his nose, his one method of 
invoking wisdom. He stared at the groimd with a ludicrously puzzled 
look, and presently looked up and met East’s eyes. That yoimg gentle- 
man slapped him on the back, and then put his arm round his shoulder 
as they strolled through the quadrangle together. Tom,’ said he, 
‘blest if you ain’t the best old fellow ever was - I do like to sec you go 
into a thing. Hang it, I wish I could take things as y*ou do - but I 
never can get higher than a joke. Everything’s a joke. If I was going to 
be flogged next min\}^, I should be in a blue funk, but I couldn’t help 
laughing at it for the life of me.’ 
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‘Brown and East, you go and fag for Jones on the great fives-court/ 

‘Hullo, tho’, that’s past a joke,’ broke out East, sprmging at the young 
gentleman who addressed them and catching him by the collar. ‘Here, 
Tommy, catch hold of him t’other side before he can holla.’ 

The youth was seized, and dragged struggling out of the quad- 
rangle into the School-house Hall. He was one of the miserable little 
pretty white-handed curly-headed boys, petted and pampered by 
some of the big fellows, who wrote their verses for them, taught 
them to drink and use bad language, and did all they could to spod 
them for everything^ m this world and the next. One of the avocations 
in which these young gentlemen took particular delight, ^^as in going 
about and getting fags for their protectors, when those heroes were 
playmg any game. They carried about pened and paper with them, 
puttmg down the names of all the boys they sent, always sending five 
times as many as were wanted, and gettmg all those thrashed who didn’t 
go. The present youth belonged to a house which was very jealous of 
the School-house, and always picked out School-house fags when he 
could find them. However, this time he’d got the wrong sow by the 
ear. His captors slammed the great door of the Hall, and East put his 
back against it, while Tom gave the prisoner a shake-up, took away his 
list, and stood him up on the floor, whde he proceeded leisurely to 
examine that document. 

‘Let me out, let me go*’ screamed the boy m a furious passion. ‘I’ll 
go and tell Jones this minute, and he’ll give you both the — thrashing 
you ever had.’ 

‘Pretty little dear,* said East, pattmg the top of his hat; ‘hark how he 
swears, Tom. Nicely brought-up young man, ain’t he, I don’t think.’ ^ 

‘Let me alone, — you*’ roared the boy, foammg with rage* and 
kickmg at East, who quietly tapped him up, and deposited him on the 
floor m a place of safety. 

‘Gently, young fellow,’ said he; ‘ ’tamt improvmg for little whipper- 
snappers like you to be indulgmg in blasphemy; so you stop that, or 
you’ll get something you won’t like.’ 

‘I’ll have you both licked when I get out, that I wilj,’ rejoined the 
boy, beginning to snivel. 


^ A kind and wise cntic, and old Rugboean, notes here in the margin: The small friend 
system was not so utterly bad from 1841-47.’ Before that, too, there were many noble 
friendships between big and httle boys, but 1 can’t strike out|h» passage, many boys will 
know why it is left in. 
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Two can play at that ganic, mind yon,’ said Fom, who had finished 
his examination of the list. Now you just listen here. We’ve just come 
across the fives -court, and Jemes has four fags there already, two more 
than he wants. If he d wanted us to change, he’d have stopped us him- 
self. And here, you little blackguard, you’ve got seven names down on 
your list besides ours, and five of them School-house.’ Tom walked up 
to him and jerked him on to his legs; he was by this time w^hining like a 
whipped puppy. 

Nenv just listen to me. We ain’t going to fag for Jones. If you tell 
him you ve sent us, we’ll each of us give you such a thrashing as you’ll 
remember.’ And 'fom tore up the list and threw^ the pieces into the fire. 

( rhomas Hughes, Tom Drown s S'-hoohlaySy Dent) 


THE FRIEND RESTORED 

It was evening \\ hen the housekeeper summoned him to the sick-room. 
Arthur was lying on the sofa by the open window, through which the 
rays of the western sun stole gently, limiting up his white face and 
golden hair. Tom remembered a German picture of an angel wdaich he 
kiuwv; often had he thought how' transparent and golden and spirit- 
hke it was; and he ^huddered to think how like it Arthur looked, and 
f^'lt a shock as if his blood had all stopped short, as he realized how' near 
the other w’orld his friend must have been to look hk( that. Never till 
that moment had he felt how his little chum had iwined himself 
round%s heart-strings; and as he stole gently across the room, and 
*kn?lt down, and put his arm round Arthur’s head on the pillow% he 
felt ashamed and half angry at his own red and brow n lace, and the 
bounding sense of health and pow er w hich tilled every fibre of his 
body, and made every movement of mere living a joy to him. He 
needn’t have troubled himself, it was this very strength and power so 
different from his owti which drew^ Arthur so to him. 

Arthur laid his thin w hite hand, on which the blue veins stood out so 
plainly, on Tom’s great brow n fist, and smiled at him; and then looked 
out of the window^ again, as if he could.-’t bear to lose a^moment of the 
sunshine, into the tops of the great feathery elms, round which the 
rooks were circling and clanging, returned in Hocks from their even- 
ing’s foraging partfei. The elms rustled, the sparrows in the ivy just 
outside the window chirped and fluttered about, quarrelling and 
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making it up again; the rooks young and old talked in chorus, and the 
merry shouts of the boys, and the sweet click of the cricket-bats, came 
up cheerfully from below. 

(Ibid.) 


Tom was ratthng on, half in joke, hilfiii earnest, for he wanted to 
get Arthur out of lus serious vein, thinking it would do him harm: 
but Arthur broke in: 

‘Oh, please, Tom, stop, or you’ll dnve all 1 had to say out of my 
head. And I’m alieady horiibly afraid I’m going to make you angry ’ 

‘Don’t gammon, young ’im,’ rejomcil Tom (the use of the old name, 
dear to him from old recollections, made Arthui start and smile, and 
feel qmte happy); y'ou know you ain’t afiaid, and ^ou’ve never made 
me angry since the first month \\ c chummed together Nosv I’m going 
to be quite sobei for a quarter i>f an hour, whuli is more than 1 mi 
once in a year, so make the most of it, heave alicad, and pitch into me 
right and left.’ 

‘Dear Tom, I ain’t going to pitch into \ou,’ said Arthui pitcousK , 
‘and It seems so cocky' in me to be advising you, wlio’ve been my 
backbone over since I’ve been at Rugbv, and have made the school a 
paradise to me. Ah, 1 sec I shall never do it, unless \ go head-cwci -heels 
at once, as you said w'hen you taught me to swim Tom, I want you to 
give up using vulgus-books and cribs ’ 

ghtd) 


★ ★ ★ 


WINTLR PLAY 

They walked farther into the hills, crossing a summit and down a 
valley and over the next hill. They met no one from the school, but at 
times they came upon a stray village boy with a desolate home-made 
sledge. They h^id been gone for more than an hour, trying their tobog- 
gan down slopes that w ere too uneven or slow or ended in stones where 
a wall had collapsed under drifts, and were following the tc^p of a 
ridge. Randal felt hot under his sweater. They shipped and breathing 
hard looked down into a steep dough, which neither of them recog- 
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nised. At the foot of its long slope, broken by a clip about half-way, was 
a rut of turbulent snow, the watercourse which had filled the combe. 
Bounding both sides on their right and damming the combe was a 
black beech wood, 

‘This should do. All right, Greco?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

He looked down, where the air from below struck icily at his face as 
if it moved past them, then back at the empty wastes stretching on 
every side. The place was big and soundless. Their voices were lost in 
it. 

‘It’s too far for the others,’ he said. 

I le was alone with Felton on that wide platform where only the two 
tracks of th(‘ir sledge marked the glittering expanse whicii filled their 
eyes. Randal wanted in all his actions to equal Felton so that he would 
not regret rint he had brought him here instead of taking his sledge to 
Trelawncy Mill. But Felton showed a disengaged friendliness towards 
him. As he bent to shorten the cords of the sledge, his quiet, even move- 
ments seemed unconscious of any time apart from Randal, of any 
place aw'ay from this crmibe and beech wood. Felton’s life amid the 
school in which Randal behoved he could never share, belonged now 
to aiK'^ther age. They seemed bound more closely b} the absence of the 
others, and every gesture they made was for each other. Felton stood 
lifting the rope to him m his hand and looked down near him at the 
uiipreclictablc descent into the hollow shade of the combe. 

•They had lost all count of their falls past the black edge cd die wood, 
Fclum gra^fmig Randal’s arms, with one hand tight on the cords, and 
stcewng^in some w'ondcrful way behind him. The wry jerk m the blood 
as they ricocheted across the dip. the solemnity of their entry into the 
shade, were now' anticipated by them, infallible as forest trackers. The 
pause when the sledge lay dead by the frozen stream w\as longer. 
When Randal leaned across Felton to gather the cords he saw^ again 
the thick sweater w^hich covered him. He saw the knitted wool, the 
pattern of close-packed cars of corn. His arm as he stretched for the 
ropes was heavy, for he could have touched and held the shoulders 
where the wool was reefed like corn. 

They were slower as they dragged up the sledge, their feet trudging 
through the drifts of snow and leaves near the w ood. The shade from 
the combe liad spread it^ficcpcniiig grey over the hills and a pink glow^ 
showed where the sun had set. They reached the top of the slope where 
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the snow was powdery iiiidci the sledge. Against the faintly era*. king 
trees and the shrubs hung with the frosted scaiK of Old Man's Beard, 
Felton stood and listened, as if the freezing au tinkk d \\ bilst it narrowed 
Its darkening snow-wiack unrecognisably round them. On that high 
plateau, decked with its motionless white WTcaths and garlands, 
nothing was in sight but the snow ami the long wood. 

‘It’s begun to freeze,’ Felton said. ‘One last run, Chcco. Then we’ll 
turn back.’ 

Randal had felt no diead in the lateness gathering iii these hills, 
farther than he had c\er been from the school, iioi in the speed of the 
sledge, for he had lodged all fear in Felton’s safe (onfidence. But 
w'hen they turned back, this day with I elton which Ind seemed a 
world, endless and withoul beginning, would be lost unless he could 
keep some part, a secret talisman, for ever. 

‘Jump on, Greco.’ 

Fie climbed on the sRdgc. Felton held him, and pushed gi nlu ilh 
forward by his heels making pin pie gashes in the snow l^aiielal 
felt wJiolK aware of this last ude lie willed th it it might never 
end. 

‘All set - we’re ofiV 

The sledge fell towards the ehisk fit below 1 he sw iftiiess ejuickeiied 
his vTins, making his eves shine like a ga/elle’s in danger as he glanced 
back at Felton whirling past the uueiuling biriie'r of the wood Fhe 
threat to their day slid like a weight to the edge of his mind He 'closed 
his eves and felt against his head the waim fnm sweater covenii^g 
Felton’s bodv The \' eight which he hiel Ikcii fenced to hoid owolved 
and fell. He released his grip against the speed and was held bj F«lton 
cntirel), alesne with him, I eltesn, alesne on the falling sleelgc 1 L seemed 
to fall mto sleep against his body, holding biin safe, flving with him as 
on a swan’s back through a wesrld of space. Once long ago lie had slept 
in Kit’s arms on a drive through the night I Ic was diawn b\ f elton’s 
arm tightly back to him and with one lift of the sledge they weic acrews 
the elip. He laid his head against the wool of lelton’s shoulder. The 
cool of the valley closed over them. With the thought ‘This is the end’ 
came a longing to die there. 

The slc3gc lay still. Randal could feel himself heavy m Felton’s 
arms, lie turned, his feet dropping fiom the sledge. Mis hand closed 
over Felton’s fingers ciooked round the cojel on the boaids, and he 
pressed his face into the thick collar of the sw cater. I lis breath made the 
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wool tlainp. IJc raised his head and ga/ed into Felton’s face, beautiful 
and firm in the strange redection of the snow. It was terribly close to 
him under tlie short bright hair. The snow was dull in his shoes. 
Time was endless where he gazed at Felton and was held by him in his 
arms. l^Ie need nev'cr ukht. The daikening and glistening snow lay 
round them for a still instant in die silent combe. Felton rose. He 
steadied Randal, pressing his hands v)n his shoulders, and kept him on 
the sledge. 

Stay there, (ireco,’ he said, ‘I’ll pull you back. It won’t be 
long.’ 

1 le pulled Randal on the sledge along the combe. y\s it grew dark he 
bee ame .i vague figure ccnning into ctnisciousness ami away like an 
animal suddenly near and lost again on the hillside. 1 ne steep hills 
held back die sky and the tirst stars over their slow progress. Randal 
linally lost die figure but Ins eyes rimmed with tiredness followed the 
feet heavy with snow and the now known and half-clenchcd hands 
which were drawing the twisted ropes. All the way back to the 
scliool, moving on tlic sledge through the night of snow% Randal 
watched the hands. He watched them as a duty and a right, thinking of 
nothing else. 

'Fhey came to the terrace. Tliey stO(Hl togcdier in the night and saw 
the massed fanfare of lights which blazed from all the windows, and 
heard behind it the cchtinig stampede down the corrielors and stairs. 

‘\Vc’ re late,’ Felton said. ‘You can sit by me.’ 

Randal felt no embarrassment as he sat In 1 eltoii at the pi efccts’ table, 
sceyig for ihc first time whilst he ate his tea the lit length the bright 
aiidfiioisv hall. ... Across the tabic Harding recounted the excite- 
ments of 'Frelaw ney I fill as if they had been exempt from some affair 
in which the whole school had been involved, keltoii seemed to hear 
these accidents against an alien impression which he shared only with 
Randal. The) seemed like two boys who had descended from an 
alpine mission, keeping in their eyes and gestures the echo of a solitude 
which none in tlic populous valleys could have kiiowm. Before 
Felton answered them lie glanced at Randal, and together they 
laughed. 

(Cl. F. Crecn, In The 1‘etcr Da\»ics, 1952) 


DORMITORY 

, . . Then he went to the door, opened it and closed it softly behind 
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him. He groped his way down the passage. Ills eyes were full of dark- 
ness and he moved purposefully like a sleep-walker. I Ic went down the 
narrow stairs. From the end of the dormitory corridor the gas jet 
flickered along the beeswaxed floor. He walked toward it. He saw 
his striped flannel pyjamas and his bare feet in the stream of hglit. 

... He pushed open the door and went into the dormitory. 

A faint light fell from the open windows on the tw^o row^s of beds 
He WTnt to the prefect’s bed at the far end of the room where Felton 
slept. He stood beside him. Felton was turned away and his fur hair w^as 
brushed from the cold hght of a window. His throat was bare. His 
lips were parted in his sleep and his smooth and even face was fresh 
with the cool breeze, which did not stir the lashes of his closed eyelids 
Shadow lay under his eyts and at the corners of his mouth and in the 
dent of the pillow^ beneath his head. A hand held the sheet against lus 
bared chest through the unbuttoned jacket of his pyjamas, and the 
creases of his loosely curved fingers show ed minutely with the marks ot 
dirt m his small square finger-nails. He had only the sheet over him 
because of the warmth and his straight and iclaved body showed m the 
half light as if he were naked. Randal gazed at lelton, whcie he had 
never before seen him, with an intensity and for so long that he seemed 
to dream of him. His eyes hurt wath the desire to end I elton and at 
the same time wholly to possess him, until at last tKey drew him to 
where he lay. He sank on the bed with his 'arms on either side of 
Felton. He laid Ins hand across the mouth for silence, and thi hps 
w'crc full and soft against his palm. He slid his hands over the flutter 
of the eyelids to cover the eyes. The nose and mouth weic ojear nuclei 
his mask of hands. Felton gripped his wrists and drew back his fingcis 
into the thick hair. He thus pulled Randal on to him, and ^le lay 
over Felton’s firm body and felt his warmth beat upwards to him 
Flis hands were clenched in the ruffled hair and he gazed absorbed into 
Felton’s eyes The blood knocked through his body and blinded him. 
He pressed his hps on Iclton’s mouth. Felton stirred, and Randal 
remained motionless. His search and his desire were for the instant 
forgotten for they had momentarily become that action. 

{Hue!) 

★ ★ ★ 
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HA1M»Y THOSE EARLY DAYS WHEN I 
shin’d in my ancle INFANCY 

I know boys, the Father continued. ‘And that knowledge has made 
me understand a Cireek sophism - that snow is black. What an illusion 
is their candour ’ Some of them will accuse themselves, at the tribunal 
of penitence, of nothing worse than being too fond of jam, while 
practising sins witliout name - such sins as St. Paul would not - and 
how rightly - have so much as mentioned among Christians. It is, 
perhaps, only to prove that St. Paul was right that the boys in question, 
while practising these very sins, prefer not to mention them, at least 
to their director of conscience. 

‘I was exasperated, on Saturday, as I watched your schoolfellows 
coining back from confession, all perfectly cool and collected. What 
I saw ill their faces was not the soul’s peace, but the triumph of per- 
versit^'^ / indeed the hour of confession, when the whole secret life 
of this college should be laid bare, is, instead, the hour of utter fraud. 
My colleagues are not altogether to blame: how can a man who has 
never been a boy himself, not a real one, a man who has crushed the 
boy ill himself by force of will and prayer, know how to question a 
boy? Occasions for sinning are so mmicrous - seven times a day for the 
righteous, according to scripture. And boys are so very unlike the 
righteous! They sin jn their thoughts even more often than men, for 
th^y have more leisure and are more observant - yes, in their thoughts, 
by sight, hearing, when they cannot sin de facto. 

‘You have probably read neither the Coiifcssiotis ol St. Augustine, 
Aor those of St. Peter Cainsius, nor, certainly the Bcnediciine Customs ot 
l5ec*and Cluny. 

‘St. Augustine, having given us some indications of the mis- 
demeanours he committed with his playmates as a boy, adds the 
following, which reveals a great deal more: “Is tliis the supposed inno- 
cence of children? There is none such in them. Lord; my God” - he 
repeats himself- “there is none, and even today I ask Your forgiveness 
for having been one of those innocents.” He concludes with a passage 
which is still stronger, although somewhat strange: it is to the effect 
that, in his opinion, when Our Lord declares that thq Kingdom of 
Heaven shall belong to those who arc like little children, he is not 
putting forward their supposed innocence as a model of virtue, but 
only their small size 5^a symbol of humility. 
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‘That, then, is what the Father of the Latin Church has to say about 
it. St. Peter Canisius, who, in the sixteenth century, was one of the 
reformers of Catholic education, is even more shattering in his admis- 
sion of the errors and evil communications of his childhood; but it is 
perhaps as well to make some allowance of tlie holy exaggerations of 
humility. I confine myself to quoting his pertinent conclusion: “Lord, 
open the eyes of the teachers of our youth, that they may cease to be 
blind guides.” 

‘In the Middle Ages the monks of St. Henedict had meditated St. 
Augustine’s remarks and forestalled the prayer of St. Peter Canisius. 
This is proved by the rules in their schools. There is, for example, 
the following: “Wherever the boys may be, they are forbulden to draw 
too near to each other ...” “In class, each boy must be given a separate- 
seat, instead of a bench m common for all.” Lacli pupil was never out 
of sight of his pedagogue, who slept in a bed beside the boy, at night. 

‘Nowadays, childish innocence is fashionable. 1 lere, as elsewhere, 
this prejudice, favourable to every charming hypocrite, reigns supreme. 
The rules, like the laws, are unanimous in drawing their inspiration, 
in this article, from the celebrated Maxinui dehetur pucro icvncntia. 'I Ins 
formula, which we owe to Juvenal, as you know, sums up the moial 
doctrine which Christendom inherited from the pagan world on the 
problem of childhood. Perhaps you have read (irtsek and Latin 
authors elsewhere than at St. Claude’s. If you have not you will be apt 
to believe, following'the worthy Juvenal, that children, in aiiLiquuy, 
were so respectable that they were notably worthy of respect. Yet, 
though I have been able to hint to you, without excessive shame, 
what the childhood of tw'o great saints was like, I should Iiesitate to' 
speak of the childhood of the greatest men of antiquity. And let us* not 
blame nature for all these miseries: for all tins is the fault of original 
sin. 

‘All of wliich, my dear (k'orges, will serve to show' you how' fragile 
a virtue is chastity. In the Life of St. llernardm of Siena, we read that 
“nobody, to whom God has not granted the gift of chastity, could be 
chaste”. But he says, also, that before He favours us with that gift, He 
requires that W'e ask it of Him. And even to that end \vc have to be 
able to ask it jvid to know how to ask it. 

‘Such thoroughness is rather beyond the strength of a boy of your 
age. If you remain alone, I mean without help against either yourself 
or others, you will succumb. It is necessary ?hat an attentive and 
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friendly eye keep watch over your heart. I will provide that eye.’ 

He smiled at his own. words, and rose. 

Good night,* he said, pressing Georges’ hand. ‘Naturally, the offer I 
have just made you applies equally to your friend. Let us be three 
friends together.* 

(Roger Pey refute, Special Triendships, tr. Edward Hyams, Seeker Sc 

Warburg) 


ASSIGNATION 

Alexander arrived at the conservatory still animated by the pleasure 
of the afternoon’s expedition. IIis hair \\as rather imtidy. Followed the 
pleasure of combing it - an operation which was now a permanent 
feature of their meetings. 

His class iiaJ gone botanising in the WT'>ods. To Georges he said, ‘The 
flowers I gathered were for you. As I picked them I wms saying. “These 
violets are for him, and these lilies of the valley and this red squill - 
for him.” And here they are!’ 

He pulled a small bouquet from his pocket. 

‘It's a pity,’ he went on, ‘that it’s wnlted a bit. There’s a spray of 
wistaria, too. I picked it on the way back, near a house.’ 

f fyacinth and w istaria were truly hen trovato \ it was as if the boy had 
giR’Ssed what flowers in another conservatory had been put into the 
envelope of his letter. Georges told him of it and, sin^^e it came aptly', 
jfccount^d the legend of the beautiful Hyacinth from which came 
Apollo’s name of Hyaemthian, 

Laughing, Alexander said, ‘We will call the red squill llyacmthus 
CjCor[iiamis. J am very good at botany; as good as you in mythology’. 
You’ve told me w hat a hyacinth is, but do you know what Taraxacum 
is? What, has the cat got your tongue? It’s a dandelion. In my botany 
book I write the Latin names m red ink, so as to reiiicmber them 
better.’ 

‘Red is certainly our colour. By the way, f almost forgot my good 
washes for your day - it’s May 3rd, which, according to the Martyro- 
/e(Ty, is St. Alexander's. I should have : ’ought a bouquet. You 
wtH have to make do with flenvers of rhetoric. Oh, and incidentally, I 
discovered from my,j.yayer-book that September nth, your birthday, 
is the feast of St. Hyacinth, Martyr. You are hyacinth in both our 
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religions/ 

‘Yes, but m both cases my blood gets spilt. Perhaps that’s why red 
is my colour? I should have thought twice before adopting your 
tic.' 

Georges smiled. 

‘The colour has another meaning - in fact, two. I made a kind of 
allusion to the fact at our first meeting. The Soti^^ of Sotm^ I’m always 
talking to you about it! - teaches us that “love has lamps of fire and 
flames" ~ that is, it is red. Besides which, in the Bible, sms are always 
scarlet - remember that preachei cjuotmg the passage^ Love, or sin - 
that was the choice confronting us; we made the better choice/ 

‘But we didn't choose either. Wc chose friendship ' 

‘What docs the ^^orci matter^ It means being fond c'jf each otlier. 
In your notes, your canticle, and )our letter, )ou said \oii loved me.’ 

‘I write It. I don’t sa\ it.’ 

‘But you do - in despite of yourself, for you’re blushing. Another 
red - the red of admission. But I hadn’t finished ith St Alexander 

‘At meditation yesterday I \sas pleased when the Siiperioi spoke of 
“that great Pope, St. Alexander, who governed the Cduuch in the 
reign of the emperor Hadrian". Well, that Sunday when you sensed 
me I remember thinking that you might become Pope if )oii wanted 
to, I had no idea that you had been already. In the Roman History w Inch 
the Superior lent me, I read that the emperor fladrian had a young 
favourite called Antmoiis, w'hose beauty became famous fflee 
Alexander himself Alexander the Great, not the great Pope. And ' 
temples were erected to Antmoiis, after his death, as to Hyaci'iithus. 
thought that had I been a Roman emperor and you my friepd,»I 
would have built temples for you, but during your lifetime, so that you 
would have been a god on earth. That would have been better than 
bemg Pope. These were the things I was thinking of during medita- 
tion: Antmoiis made me love St. Alexander, as Alexander had made 
me love Alexis, m one of Virgil’s eclogues.’ 

‘Juventius, Antmoiis, Alexis, Hyacinthus,’ said Alexander, counting 
on his fingers. ‘There arc four of us ’ 

(Ibid.) 


jjA nil 

The boys scattered among the trees to change into bathmg-slips, clad 
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in wliich they shortly began to reappear. Georges looked at them in 
surprise. He hardly recognised them, never having seen them in this 
guise before; for showers were taken in single cubicles, and dormitory 
behaviour was extremely modest. But now even the physically ill- 
endowed were not wanting in grace: it was as if they were trying to 
bear themselves more handsomely in honour of the sun and their 
companions. One, usually so hideously awkward, was now trans- 
figured; another, as a rule so clumsy in his clothes, yet trod the grass 
with style. And all the boys came running up at last, happy at being 
out of their clothes, free, proud, and almost insolent. And they seemed 
to take pleasure in putting oft the moment wlien the water would hide 
their bodies. They leaped, turned somersaults, barged and wrestled 
each other on the imprennsed palestra provided by tl ? turf. Until, at 
last, in one leap, they w^cre all in the water, sending up a great spout of 
spray. Lucien went wdth them, but Georges sat down on the bank, his 
legs Glossed under him: he w^as the senbe, abemt to observe and note 
their games. Here, at last, were Gynmopacdiae. 

The Supervisor, moreover, seemed equally unable to recognise his 
charges in these wild and naked young creatures, so that he considered 
himself deprived of authority over them. 1 U went off'gathenng flowers 
and pretended to be seeing nothing. Then putting, no doubt, his faith 
in God, he sat down at the foot of a tree. He crossed himself and began 
to read his prayers, like some saint set down by devils in the very midst 
of « bacchanalia. 

Yet what was going forward beside him wms an etei ::d rite, tlie rite 
of the bath. This rite had not, like the processions, the oS’ect of ensur- 
ing the fruits of the earth, but that, rather, of exposing the fruits of 
youn^ bodies. The boys of St, Claude’s had returned as one to nature, 
their element. 

The divers, gathered together upon a rock, raised their arms in an 
invocation, and then dived, each, religiously, in his proper order. 
Some swam as they listed; others raced. A lew glided just below’ the 
surface, or swam under water, only tlieir glistening behinds breaking 
surface. There were others wdio let themselves sirik, supine, only to 
emerge suddenly and violently, like young tritons, spouting w’ater. 
Others, to tease the Father - but he was devoid of eyos as of cars - 
pulled off their slips and then shouted that they had lost them. Lucien, 
a prey to the general madness, gambolled in the stream, beat its surface 
with his hands, turned* scnnersaults in the water, drunk with the joy 
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simply of being. Ami even C^corges, for a while, loved his college, 
since It could yield such moments . . . 


With what feverish haste, inspired by the spectacle of their elders, 
did the new arrival of bathers pull oft' their clothes’ The first to be 
ready were already running up, yet their aidour was checked by hesita- 
tion : they shivered a little in the breeze, tested the w^ater with their toes, 
crouched to wet hands and arms and even toisos. Others came up, 
bolder spirits, and plunged m without hesitating, splishing the timid. 
Then, like their elders, they became possessed of a ^nt of delirium, 
playing and fighting, they moved farther aw a\ . 

Georges had not been less surprised by this spectacle than by the fust 
one. He would never have believed that life ladiatcd from every one 
of these puny schoolboys with such sweetness and such strength Ikit 
he was, likewise, aware that their nudity was misleading these bo vs, 
the oldest as wtU as the youngest, had not put off all th^ir \cils 1 hose 
bodies, which they flaunted so shamelesslv, vet remained then own 
private mysteries. In this college, where piicstK masteis nc\cr ceased 
from talking to them of God, each boy was his own piiest, if not, 
indeed, his own god, sowing his own leligum each, then, a woitln 
continuatoi of those sacerdotal roles which the Gievks entrusted to 
boys. 

lint suddenly there were no more sights to obseivc, and no ivorc 
thoughts: only a person. Crossing the meadmv, aiiiong the willows, 
Alexander was drawing near, weaiing a blue baihing-shp^ He haci 
picked a red gladiolus and was amusing himseU, as he walked, by 
trying to balance it upright on the palm of his hand. Ihe thni gold 
chain danced about his neck. He was boine up by the sun's rays, for the 
grass-blades barely bent beneath his feet Georges had never dreamed 
of a more exquisite vision, and he whispered to himself, ‘All my life, 
I shall remember that I have seen this, that this happened.' 

Alexander, who was aknic, had drawn near to tire trees, facing those 
which concealed Georges. It was almost as if they had chosen the place 
for a mcctmg They could not help but meet. Now Alexander was 
staring towards the senior boys, no doubt helping to sec Geoigcs. I)ut 
Georges, eager to go on feasting his eyes, preferred not to show him- 
self yet. The idea that his own image was, at the moment, filling the 
mind's eye m that fair head across the river wasVitoxKating , as w as the 
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rcalisatioii thit, in a moment, when he chose, they would be revealed 
to each other T oday was a feast-day in very truth, making up for the 
imaginaiv ipnliry of the one vs Inch, on the second day of Rogations, 
Cicorges had conjured into evistcnee and set under the skies which had 
looked down upon lJ)aeinthus 

Now, Ale\mde'i was looking the othei w^ay, towards his own 
divisum of the school lie stood wuh his right arm raised and pressing 
against the iiivlincd tiiiiik of i tree, while from his other hand the 
gladiolus hung down to his feet In thy '•pkndour and thy beauty, come, 
triumph and r< nwi Suiel) the liturgical text had been written m anticipa- 
tion of tins moniciit of glor\ Rut wlnl George > was admning was not 
oiiK , IS in othci bos s a tlioiisind times more than m othei bos s - an 
enehaiitmg oulssaid seeming, it ssas not, noss, siupK the Thespis 
( upid It ss IS the divine incarnation of a soul divine, a mind altogcthei 
abewe th'* bos ’s age, .uid a hcait full of stiength, honesty and friendship. 

(Ibid) 



